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THE ROLE OF A UNIVERSITY 


I am glad that I could avail myself of your 
Chancellor’s long-standing invitation this year to 
deliver the Convocation Address to your University. 
I lived here intensely, though for a short period, but 
the memory of those days is still fresh in my mind. 
Naturally, therefore, I am thankful to you for having 
given me this opportunity to visit Hyderabad once 
again, to meet my cherished friends and to revive, 
in their company, the happy memories of our close 
association. 

As you know, the privilege was then given to me 
to be useful in securing for Hyderabad its rightful 
place in Free India. Its integration in the Union 
of India was not an accident; it was inevitable both 
as a historical necessity and as a fulfilment of its 
destiny. Your University, which has to play a vital 
part in the evolution of Hyderabad, is thereby seized 
of its historical role as one of the finishing schools 
of Indian culture. 

I am glad to see that your University has, during 
the last few years, been falling in line with the other 
universities in India. These universities in the past 
have played a positive role; they have converted the 
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unconscious forces operating on the fundamental 
unity of India into conscious harmony, and made 
us alive to India’s mission in history. 

This conscious harmony is different from national¬ 
ism as known to the West. It is not founded in 
die common misconception about racial distinctive¬ 
ness; nor in the common hatred of neighbours; noi 
in implicit adherence to a doctrine; nor in a \tiltur 
based on the regimentation of the mind and the 
spirit. This harmony, born of Indian culture, flou¬ 
rishes on the exercise of a continuous plebiscite— 
intelJecmal, social, moral and spiritual—leading us 
to a collective will. 

Our culture is not a composite bundle of different 
ways nor a regimented unity. It is a synthesis reach¬ 
ing new levels of equilibrium under the unifying 
influence of certain fundamental values. The ways 
of life which India is thus synthesizing, have not been 
splinters, bur whole cultures—each with a rich per¬ 
sonality of its own. 

The syntlicsis is growing from age to age, first, by 
proceeding from one unified area to another; 
secondly, by maintaining a common bond of values 
between all such areas; and, thirdly, by using such uni¬ 
fying areas as radiating lentres of cultmal homo¬ 
geneity. Such unifying areas have all been charac- 
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tensed by intense activity of the mind and the spirit; 
in a loose sense, they have been ‘university centres’. 

In these unifying areas, men devoted to learning 
and ideals have got together from different parts of 
the country. Rising above regional loyalties, they 
have evolved an all-India consciousness and shaped 
-our common hertiage of life. From these areas, 
men inspired by common ideals have spread the 
culture for which India stands. 

Due to such areas, it prevailed in all parts of the 
country; but, as I said before, never by force. It 
brought no armies with it. It made terms with the 
local ways of life; first, in the realm of the mind and 
the spirit; next, in the way of life and behaviour. 
Sanskrit was its symbol and medium; while it 
harmonised, uplifted and inspired, it also stimulated 
and enriched the regional languages to minister to 
the needs of the common people. 

II 

Hyderabad is the product of, and heir to, the uni¬ 
fying area of which Nasik, Paithan, Devagiri and 
Aurangabad were the centres; a “ Regioii of Fate ” 
where first the Vedic Aryans met the ancient Andhras 
to evolve a common way of life for the whole country. 
Warring armies passed and re-passed through it; 
various language groups with differing ways of life 
met here; faith clashed with faith. But the conflicts 
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wcie resolved. The synthesis was reflected in the 
learning and influence of Paithan; in the outburst 
of creative energy which is Ajanta; in the flowering 
of the intellectual and religious spirit of the great 
sufis whose tombs we find at Khuldabad; in the 
regenerating movements associated with mighty men 
from Chakradhar Swami to Ram das Swami; in the 
integrating processes of which the Moghul Empire 
was the dominant factor; in the evolution of Urdu, 
providing a fresh common bond for the country; in 
trends of Islam fitting into the existing pattern of 
life; in the common aspirations for freedom which, 
during the last fifty years, you shared with the rest 
of India; in your recent struggle for integration 
which formed so interesting a chapter in the mak¬ 
ing of free India of today. 

Thus, many things from all parts of India have 
gone into the making of Hyderabad, and that makes 
for its great value in India. May I be permitted a 
reflection very pertinent in this age when regional, 
communal and caste loyalties are struggling to reverse 
the historical process and undo the work of centuries? 
Such places where the influences of a common langu¬ 
age like Sanskrit, Urdu, Hindi or English have 
woven harmonious patterns of life have made for 
our national life. Such multi-lingual, multi-cultural 
areas are the nurseries, schools and bastions of 
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Indian solidarity. If we place them under uni- 
lingual control, we will risk our national existence. 

Ill 

The Osrnania University can fulfil its mission 
only when it becomes an active instrument of achiev¬ 
ing national solidarity; of eliminating what is not 
conducive to it; of releasing the energy that comes 
through fusion. 

We are told by the atomic scientists that matter 
releases energy by fission; the spirit, however, does 
it by fusion; and this is done in the laboratories 
which we call universities. But of late all think¬ 
ing men have been awakened to the fact that Indian 
universities have been losing their capacity to play this 
fundamental role. Most of such men are agreed 
both in the diagnosis of the disease and in the remedies 
to be applied. Almost all convocation addresses 
during recent years have dealt with them. But 
where are the men to apply remedies, and why are 
these not being applied? 

Our universities have eminent scholars, but scholar¬ 
ship bv itself is sterile; they are men with good inten¬ 
tions, but ineffective. The best of our teachers lack 
conviction, most of them lack aspiration. Our 
young men are denied sympathy and moral guidance; 
they lack discipline; they arc victims of vicious pro¬ 
paganda. And when there is indiscipline in the 
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universities, failure is writ large on our educadonat 
system* 

We are often told that our young men lack discip¬ 
line because they arc frustrated, and tlie frustration 
will continue till all economic causes are eradicated 
—to the satisfaction of all economists! The logic is 
that indiscipline must continue unless all the economic 
disorders arc relieved. Few seem to consider diat 
the economic causes will never be removed so long 
as young men remain frustrated. The argument is 
absurd. 

Self-restrained behaviour is the outcome of moral 
and spiritual training. If it can be maintained only 
amidst economic plenty- and not otherwise—it is. 
anything but discipline. And by that logic, virtue 
should be maintained only when there is no possi¬ 
bility of falling from it; if the temptations remain, 
loss of virtue must be accepted as inevitable. 

I have known many bright young men like you here. 
They are keen, willing to learn and eager to serve. 

I have rarely seen them frustrated. Their parents 
see to it that during their college course, they are well 
provided. Today, they are certainly better provided 
than generations of their forebears ^forc them. 

Why should young men ever feel frustrated in free 
India? More careers are now open for able, edu¬ 
cated, and aspiring young men than at any other time 
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in our long history. Fifty years ago, many of us 
studied in grim poverty; we had no careers worth 
the name open before us. Today, all the careers of 
a free country are open to those who have the will 
to work. We have the economic structure of our 
country to build up. Our freedom has to be 
strengthened and preserved. Our ways of life have 
to be re-integrated. India waits for the day when 
her mission in History will be fulfilled. No sane 
person can say now that there is no cause to live 
and die for. 

Why do our universities then not throb with 
culture and moral aspiration ? Why do we sometimes 
see lack of self-restraint and absence of determined 
ambition? Most educationists are agreed as to the 
reasons. The universities have discarded the study 
of humanities; of history, philosophy and classics 
which shape a noble and purposeful life. Students 
arc rarely initiated into things for which India stands: 
all the moral and spiritual grandeur of our culture; 
of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana; of the 
Bhagavad Gita and the Bhagwat; of the life and 
teachings of Dayananda, Ramakrishna, Sri Auro- 
bindo and Mahatma Gandhi. The universities pro¬ 
vide no training in morals. They have practically 
banished God. Naturally, our young men grow up 
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in ignorance of India’s glorious past, her fateful 
present and her magnificent future. 

When the rest of the country was struggling for 
freedom, the present race of our teachers, then in the 
colleges, was blinded by the glamour of physical and 
social sciences; and as a result, an unfortunate twist 
has been given to our university education. This 
race has failed to perceive that in spite of its brilliant 
achievements in sciences, the modern West has been 
a failure. Industry, as a result, is divorced from art; 
work is not joy; higher learning tends to reject its 
greatest objective, vital relations with God. Natu¬ 
rally, therefore, our universities have ceased to provide 
a training for life. They have practically disregarded 
the inner life of the students, almost to its extinction. 

But it is no use finding fault only with the students 
and the teachers, or with the technique of education, 
with low salaries or lack of equipment. What about 
those whr> have the effective authority to set things 
right anri have failed to do so—governments, univer¬ 
sities, syndicates, academic councils? Why do they 
not apply the remedies, change the curriculum, insist 
on higher standards and employ better teachers? 
We investigate; our analyses are masterly; our reme¬ 
dies arc wonderful. But inertia—like a fatal sleep¬ 
ing sickness—is upon us. We do not restore human¬ 
ities in the courses of study; we provide no training 
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in moral and spiritual values. We talk of the Father 
of the Nation; but fevi^ universities have prescribed 
a deep study of the life and teachings of Gandhi)i; we 
have forgotten that he was a Mahatma first. How 
•can we expect any cultural or spiritual advancement 
in our universities? 

IV 

The first pre-condition of a proper growth of 
intellectual and moral atmosphere is academic free¬ 
dom; without a free intellectual community, the 
frontiers of human knowledge and spiritual experi¬ 
ence cannot be extended. But this is an age of 
slogan-mongering and the phrase ‘academic freedom’ 
is often squeezed out of its real meaning to defend 
the existing inertia. It is also made to serve as a 
shield to protect internal affairs of a university from 
scrutiny. This is a short-sighted view. If academic 
freedom has to be maintained, it should be under¬ 
stood in its true meaning and its scope, extent and 
limitations should be kept clearly in mind. 

Academic freedom implies the right to freedom 
of thought; an ever-present spirit of investigation 
and criticism; an atmosphere of disciplined freedom 
and mutual confidence. The freedom must extend 
not merely to the analysis, criticism and assessment 
or rc-asscssment of the phenomena of the physical 
"world, but also to similar scrutiny and appraisal of 
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institutions, beliefs, ideas and experiences—even if 
the ideas and experiences appear lo be dangerous. 

But academic freedom, like political freedom, has 
its limitations. The limitations to political freedom 
are imposed, first by the dangers which threaten the 
very existence of freedom; secondly, by internal dis¬ 
ruption which destroys the very conditions in which 
freedom can flourish. The limitations to academic 
freedom are also imposed by the need of guarding 
against external and internal dangers. External 
dangers come from the pressure of executive govern¬ 
ments; from organized parties; from student or tea¬ 
cher groups influenced or controlled by extraneous 
agencies working in open or in seciet. The internal 
dangers flow from a failure of the teachers and the 
students to maintain regard for law, decent behaviour 
and a high moral standard, within which alone can 
academic freedom function. More sinister still is 
the danger arising from the failure to maintain the 
academic atmosphere free from coercion—it does 
not matter where it proceeds from. 

If academic freedom has to be maintained, the 
authorities and the teachers have to maintain the 
highest standard of learning. They have to exercise 
high regard for merit in every selection and appoint¬ 
ment, eschewing partisanship, canvassing and election¬ 
eering intrigues. And they must shoulder the res- 
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ponsibility for the discipline of those who fail to dis¬ 
charge the academic trust reposed in them—whether 
they be teachers or students. 

Those who are concerned with univei sides have 
the affirmarive obligation to be loyal to the Consti- 
tudon of India. 

If the universides fail to uphold these primary 
obligations, they will have to be reorganised. They 
do not exist in a vacuum. They are the creatures of 
the public will as represented by the legislatures; 
they arc supported by public funds; they receive bene¬ 
fits from the public. Anri the public has to see that 
these primary obligations are duly discharged; that 
the highest regard for law is enforced; that the 
nadonal spirit is inculcated and maintained at a high 
level. 

You, young men, are going out today as citizens 
of a free and democratic society; as such, it is as 
much your responsibility as ours that die laboratories 
—the universities—are restored to such efficiency as 
would convert the raw material of our youth into^ 
the vigorous steel of a disciplined manhood. 


ir 
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The Chancellor’s Camp has for its object the 
establishment of a kind of brotherhood wherein the 
teachers and students should live together for a few 
weeks, discuss problems which affect the training 
for life and get the inspiration to lead a dedicated life. 
The emphasis on physical and social sciences has left 
the development of the mind untouched. Scientific 
progress has left the human being as savage as he 
was two thousand years ago in Europe. It is neces¬ 
sary that an attempt should be made to create an at¬ 
mosphere in which young men should train them¬ 
selves to be better than what they were. Their per¬ 
sonality is sure to be put to the test as soon as they 
enter life. In the universities, therefore, every 
aspect of their mind and conduct must be trained, 
co-ordinated and brought under the control of the 
spirit. The greatest obstacle to this kind of train¬ 
ing is that the university men are influenced 
more by Westernism and are ttying to lead a life 
•which is not essentially Indian. No man, and no 
nation either, can achieve anytihing unless he or 
it is true to his own or its own self. 

Addresf inaugurating the Chancellor’s Jnter-Universify Camp 
on the Kumbh Mela grounds at the Sangam on January 

15. 1954. 
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India attained freedom by being true to herself. 
She will only retain it if she is true to herself, and 
this Is only possible if young men, in whose hands 
the future of the country is, are true to themselves 
and the heritage of their fathers. The huge congre¬ 
gation at Kumbh Mela and the influence which the 
Sadhus wield show what real India is. It is the 
duty of educated men to understand the underlying 
aspirations behind such gatherings. Technological 
triumphs may change the outward apparatus of life, 
but you can make a real impression on the mind of 
the average Indian only if you are a true Indian, 
understand India's history and the collective spirit 
which moves us. That was why Gandhiji once 
remarked to me that he did not understand educated 
men, but he understood the masses and the masses 
understood him. That was because he tried to em¬ 
body in himself the Collective Unconscious of India. 

Today people are attracted to Pandit Jawaharlal 
because he symbolizes to the masses all that is 
best in them. Today his policy is a factor of im¬ 
portance in the international world because he is 
trying to transable the message of Gandhiji, which 
again is an echo of the mission for which India 
lives. 

University men put too much emphasis on infor¬ 
mative education. They are practically throwing 
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formative education overboard. That is why iti is 
•necessary that the study of a book like the Bhagavad 
Oita, a perennial source of inspiration anil the most 
powerful text-book for integrating personality, 
should form part of every curriculum. 

The secret of success is that in your university 
stage, you should train yourself to attain perfection 
in your conduct. There are no priorities in 
perfection. Every little thing that you do you must 
try to make as perfect as you can. When the Gita 
says that Yoga is perfection in action, it means that 
whatever you do, whatever your attitude, you must 
try to make it perfect. If you are a student, what¬ 
ever the atmosphere and whatever the teacher, try 
to be a perfect student. If you are a son, a brother, 
a wife, or a husband, it does not matter what the 
circumstance is, your aim must be that, .so far as 
you are concerned, you should incessantly try to be 
as perfect in that character as you can be. 

Perfection is very difficult to attain. After years 
of effort one does not become as perfect in action as 
one would w'ish to be. But the very attempt at 
making every piece of conduct perfect has its own 
rew'ard. 

What is perfection? Normally our mind runs 
one way; our speech is different; our conduct, 
entirely at variance with both. This is the normal 
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.man. Training for perfection means that all tlic 
three should first be co-ordinated, then made 
inter-dependent; lastly, they should become one 
compact unity. The one great quality of Gandliiji 
was his devotion to Truth. Truth is not necessarily 
objective reality. The scientists who claim to 
know all about objective reality have been changing 
their notions from age to age. It is not consistency. 
Truth is the compactness of our thought, word and 
deed at every moment of life. And Gandhiji’s life 
was one elaborate effort to keep the three one and 
indivisible. 

In our Chancellor’s Camp, therefore, our attempt 
is to provide a training in which thought, word and 
deed in every individual should be, as lar as possible, 
one. We should establish ab.solute frankness between 
us and live together to discover each other. 

It is a misfortune that young men are sent out into 
the world without this kind of training. The 
•moment they go into life they will be faced with the 
realities. It is therefore a crime to keep them in an 
unreal atmosphere of irresponsibility. Life is one 
•unceasing duty. To be as mu. li perfect as your 
temperament would all«»w in the discharge of your 
duty is a habit which yoti must acquire in your young 
days. This alone will lead you to success in life. 
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I am happy once again to greet the people of Uttar 
Pradesh over the Radio on this our Republic Day. 

This day in our national history is a day of rejoic¬ 
ing and thanksgiving. It is also a day on which 
we have to assess our progress, note and rectify our 
errors and lapses and renew our solemn resolve that 
India shall grow stronger with each year. And on 
this day every one of us who inhabits this land must 
feci the ardour of an active sharer in this giant enter¬ 
prise. 

Last year in my Republic Day broadcast I said 
that India’s progress depended upon three factors: 
Peace, Order and Food. 

During the last year India has lived and worked 
for peace. In pursuing this policy she had to face 
suspicion, misunderstanding and trials. She had 
rdso several triumphs to her credit. But now wc are 
facing a situation which is by no means easy; it is 
grave. The cold war between mightv powers conti¬ 
nues; the U. S.-Pakistan Pact creates dangerous 
possibilities; South-East Asia has not attained a settled 
existence so far. The future, as our Prime Minister 
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has said, is uncertain. Dangers lie ahead, and we 
have to pledge ourselves to solidarity, winning 
strength and facing whatever difficulties that con¬ 
front us. 

Of the policy of peace, the greatest bulwark is 
iaternal order. In spite of the collective self-restraint 
exercised by our people, there are small groups in 
our midst pledged to violence which are awaiting 
every chance to create disorder. 

During the last year we in Uttar Pradesh had 
three major dangers affecting our law and order 
situation: the menace of the dacoits; the Bhimdatt 
trouble in Nepal; and the widespread movement of 
sabotage which followed the Lucknow riots—the so- 
called ‘student trouble’. 

The record of Uttar Pradesh in dealing with all 
the three problems was creditable. The menace of 
the dacoits is well under control; the gang of Chama, 
one of the leading dacoits, has been liquidated; about 
twenty-eight thousand village defence societies have 
come into existence. Our Police also rendered valu¬ 
able service in Nepal where, at the request of the Nepal 
Government, it liquidated the insurgent Bhimdatt. 
The Lucknow riots were also prompdy dealt with; 
but they showed diat there is a widespread omeerted 
move by organised groups to sabotage communica- 
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tions. The situation was brought under control 
quickly, but the potential danger is still there. Its 
recrudescence has to be guarded against and any 
outburst has to be promptly dealt with. 

An infant democracy like ours, in face of external 
dangers, can only survive if there is total internal 
security. This is, therefore, an occasion when all 
people—all parties—must pledge themselves to give 
up or suppress disruptive tendencies whatever may be 
the exciting factors. The guardians of law and order 
should be on the alert, and should receive every sym¬ 
pathy and co-operation. The people as a whole 
should develop a sense of responsibility which would 
not tolerate, much less sympathise widi, any internal 
disorder. 

The economic situation, particularly in the matter 
of food, shows a marked change for the better. 
Looking at the country as a whole, one can look 
forward with confidence. 

Controls of foodgrains, which were one of the 
major irritating factors, have all but disappeared. 
During the last year control has been maintained 
over the price situation. There has been an in¬ 
crease both in agricultural and industrial production. 
Food production has increased considerably. The 
crop prospects in the coming year are bright, and 
the feeling of scarcity which oppressed the national 
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mind has definitely disappeared. Industrial produc¬ 
tion has also increased substantially. The index of 
production was 105 in 1950; 117 in 1951; 129 in 
1952. It had risen to 134 in the first eight months 
of 1953. Cloth has been freely available. Thus 
the ground is prepared for a sustained and vigorous 
effort at raising the standard of living. 

You will be glad to know that in Uttar Pradesh 
the Five Year Plan is being implemented enthusias¬ 
tically; we hope to complete our five years" target 
before the five years are over; but something more: 
The people of Uttar Pradesh have shown the way 
to speedy reconstruction by inaugurating the 
era of shramdan. In most places in the districts 
where I have gone, I have seen a new impulse, ah 
most a new faith, the faith of shramdan cheerfully 
undertaken to construct works of public utility. And 
in this movement the districts of Bulandshahr, 
Meerut, Almora, Saharanpur, Sultanpur, and Muzaf- 
farnagar have earned distinction. From today 
begins the third shramdan drive. I hope Uttar 
Pradesh will record even better results than last year 
and provide a shining example of constructive zeal 
for the whole of India. 

Last year I particularly appealed to the educated 
people to give shramdan great importance in 
their lives. I am glad to note that the response 
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has been good. We must break down the barriers 
that now separate the rural and the urban popula¬ 
tion. And I hope that centres started by Govern¬ 
ment for training village level workers would effec¬ 
tively abridge this gulf. 

Six Community Projects were launched in 1952 
with 18 development blocks. They covered an area 
of 4,000 square miles, and a population of 21 lakhs. 
Eighteen more blocks were taken up during the last 
year; 30 more, each comprising about hundred 
villages, are being inaugurated today. I have seen 
and heard of the progress made by some of these 
projects. In our State they are creating a great 
revolution in the countryside. 

Irrigation, particularly in the eastern districts, has 
received considerable attention. The Banganga canal 
scheme, costing about Rs.34 lakhs, is expected to be 
completed a year before the scheduled time. Work 
has begun for the Baghelkhand barrage in the Gonda 
district and with the Rangawan Dam and other 
projects completed, Bundelkhand may well become 
a surplus area. Seven hundred and sixty tube-wells 
have been completed; 950 are in hand. 

Over 34,000 acres have already been brought under 
cultivation by the Japanese method of cultivation in 
29 districts. 
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Three thousand and eight hundred square miles 
of forests and waste lands, which vested in the Forest 
Department as a result of the abolition of Z^amin- 
dari, are being scientifically developed. Afforesta¬ 
tion is proceeding in the Agra and Mathura districts 
to arrest the sinister march of the Rajasthan Desert. 
During the last Vana Mahotsava, the barren Giri 
Govardhan was planted with thirty thousand trees. 

Schemes for establishing Catde Welfare Centres of 
the nature of key villages and gosadans arc in progress. 
The Gopashtami Week, celebrated for the first time, 
has yielded rich results. 

In this way the land transformation programme is 
proceeding apace. Land reform initiated by the 
Zamindari Abolition Act is also being worked out 
in detail. 

But the most important and healthy departure from 
the existing traditions has been the reorientation of 
education in rural areas. Government have decided 
to give an agricultural and vocational bias to primary 
and junior high schools. Plots of land arc also being 
given to primary schools for training in agriculture 
and horticulture. 

During the last year, notable attempts were made 
to reorganise secondary and higher education and the 
findings of the Narendra Dev Committee and the 
Mootham Committee arc being implemented. The 
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Agra University Bill was passed; the University itself 
has been trying to set its house in order; it has estab¬ 
lished a Hindi Institute, opened a central Library and 
is considering the establishment of post-graduate 
schools of Sociology and Chemistry. The Roorkee 
University is being reorganized and is expected to 
make rapid progress under the new Vice-Chancellor. 
The Bill for reorganizing the Allahabad University is 
under consideration. 

Medical relief has kept pace with education. An 
anti-malaria drive was undertaken in those areas of 24 
districts where the disease was hyper-endemic. The 
Gethia Sanatorium was purchased by Government 
and T. B. wards were provided at various hospitals. 
Three hundred beds were added to the hospitals at 
Banaras, Mathura, Agra, Allahabad and Lucknow. 
New hospitals were opened; buildings have been 
constructed or enlarged. A scheme prepared in co¬ 
operation with the World Health Organization for 
the expansion of Maternity and Child Welfare in the 
State is being implemented. 

One of the notable landmarks in the progress of 
the State has been the taking over by Government of 
the civic administration of Kanpur, Allahabad, 
Banaras, Agra and Lucknow with a view to setting 
up corporations. The civic administration of these 
towns was in a Bad way and this revolutionary depar- 
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turc is expected to yield satisfactory results. General 
elections were held peacefully to Municipal Boards 
and Notified and Town Area Committees. And 
the new boards and committees have started their 
work in right earnest and would perhaps place civic 
administration on a sound footing. 

We have on the whole, therefore, a proud record 
to look back upon; but it is no use resting content 
with the achievements. We must look forward 
with confidence to new and fresh triumphs. In the 
coming year wc have to bend ourselves to harder 
work still, to work with a will, determined to march 
to plenty and peace. 

I cannot end this broadcast better than by quoting 
the words of our Prime Minister: “ Wc shall be 
vigilant; we shall safeguard our national heritage 
and security; we w'ill pursue our endeavour for peace 
in the world; but we must basically rely on ourselves. 
.... Think of the greatness of the endeavour and 
the spirit required for it.” 
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I feel myself inadequate to do justice to a Spiritual 
Parliament. I am of earth, earthy. But, possibly, 
my being installed in this chair is the outcome of 
someone’s idea that a Governor knows, or ought to 
know, almost everything. 

But I know one thing: five million people have 
come at great inconvenience and cost to have a 
bath in the Ganga on the sacred Kumbh day. This 
is the triumph of faith working through ages. This 
is the strength of India. It has grown out of the 
vitality of the life of the Spirit. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, among men who claim to be progressive there 
is no faith; no desire to know what we are here for, 
or where we are going. Few among them are work¬ 
ing towards an ideal; they keep their c^jective in 
life changing all the time and take pride in calling 
it progress. 

If you have no overall purpose in life, you concen¬ 
trate on passing emotion or a selfish end. That is 
why many of us do not know where we are going; 
we always say that we arc on our way, making pro¬ 
gress; we do not know towards what. Naturally, 
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life in modern times is full of frustration; man knows 
no peace. 

Some years ago, a learned professor, after long 
study, calculated that between 1946 b.c. and a.d. 1861, 
that is, in 3,357 years of history, there were 3,130 
years of war and only 227 years of peace, that is, for 
every one year of peace man had fourteen years of 
war. The wars have also been increasing in fre¬ 
quency, Fifty-seven years intervened between the 
Napoleonic Wars and the Franco-German War; 
forty-three years between the Franco-German War 
and World War I, and twenty years only between 
World War I and World War II, with several inter¬ 
mediate wars, like tl.e Korean War and internal 
explosions in many countries, thrown in. In spite 
of the most brutal war in history devastating many 
parts of several continents, we have not yet emerged 
out of the aftermath of that World War and we are 
preparing ourselves for the third one. 

Between 1920 and the outbreak of World War II 
in 1939, 4,568 treaties of peace were signed. In the 
eleven months preceding the outbreak of World War 
II, 211 treaties of peace were signed. What does it 
show? 

This is the outcome of materialism; of the cult of 
materialistic interpretation of history; of religious 
doubts and spiritual bankruptcy. In this age, those 
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who do not believe in materialism as the last word 
have been driven into obscurity. Most men are 
denied the vision and faith of the poets and the seers; 
they try to shut their eyes to everything but the 
material facts of life. They make an apotheosis of 
the thinking mind which works only through the 
material instruments of perception and deny the power 
in man to contact reality. 

The thinking mind assumes that it is the highest 
instrument of knowledge and that if it cannot know 
the Spirit, it does not exist, or, at any rate, does not 
matter. In consequence, our approach to life is 
devoid of higher values; the aspiration to a higher 
and nobler life is destroyed; the insight and the self- 
confidence which comes from the Spirit disappears. 

Wars are not caused by external circumstances; 
they are caused by selfishness, hatred in man for 
man, by bigotry and intolerance. In fact, modern 
war is an individual or collective wickedness project¬ 
ed on the vast screen of life. We make pathetic 
appeals for one world. Have we developed that sense 
of oneness with the whole world? 

We talk of the United Nations Organization; we 
talk of the One World Movement; we talk of the 
message of the UNESCO: but in our heart of hearts 
we, our narrow selves, are parted from each other. 
We emphasize the frontiers which divide man from 
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man and nation from nation. The fact is that the 
fundamental aspiration has been tragically isolated 
from individual life, and the individual life from the 
life of the organism. Even if sometimes we keep 
the aspiration alive by worship and prayer and festi¬ 
val, we do not allow it to transform life. The aspira¬ 
tion for light, freedom and love expressed in a sense 
of oneness is smothered; men and nations and classes 
hate one another in their pursuit of exclusive material 
welfare. 

Our ordinary vision is woefully restricted; it is 
narrow, suicidal. Men deny the Spirit and assert 
material life. Some deny material life and assert the 
Spirit. Still more are just blind; they deal with the 
Spirit and material life as things apart. This is at 
the root of the world’s tragic failure. 

Very often we confound asceticism or other-world- 
liness as the life of the Spirit. This is an attitude to 
be deplored. 

When asceticism is associated with supernatural 
powers, the Spirit is emphasized at the expense of 
material well-being. It is affirmed: “Man can live 
without bread, but not without faith”. 

Even when the social and physical sciences arc not 
considered of absolute value , emphasis is laid on 
spiritual development rather apologetically. Then it 
is affirmed: “Man cannot live by bread alone”. 
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In recent times the emphasis among the western¬ 
ized has been altered. The affirmation is: “Men 
can live without faith”. In the result, the process 
of the insectification of man has gone on apace. The 
only faith which man is asked to have is that there 
should be no faith: “Man ought to live without 
faith”. 

But I see a change coming over man. Of this 
change Sri Aurobindo was the great prophet; Gandhi- 
ji the great architect. Toynbee, the world’s greatest 
living historian, has recently forecast this change. 
The affirmation of sanity should run: “Faith without 
bread has no body; bread without faith has no life. 
By faith alone can man win bread; with bread alone 
can his faith prosper; for both are life”. 

We have to learn the new philosophy of life. 

The spirit of man is rooted in the mind. The mind 
is rooted in the body; the body in material life. This 
life is again rooted in the organism of life made up of 
the tree, the animal, the man. The living organism 
is rooted in the sunshine and the soil, the rivers and 
the mountains and the climatic conditions of our 
land. 

This is the wider organism of life. We call it the 
world. It is a living organism though we try to 
forget it. It consists of a single organism, one world, 
dependent on the physical determinants of the globe. 
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The life of the globe is in its turn a part of the 
large, still wider, life of the universe which has an 
organism of its own, physical, moral and spiritual. 
We are but the tiniest of its tiny fragments. 

But underlying the whole universal organism is the 
Spirit unfolding itself through gradual stages. 

The collective welfare, material, economic, social, 
political, moral and spiritual welfare, makes for the 
health of this organism. Of them all, spiritual wel¬ 
fare is the most potent; for, by the sense of oneness 
which it creates is the organism bound, maintained 
and vitalized. 

We must therefore move out of our narrow, egois¬ 
tic self to a vast foundation which reaches out to a 
collective consciousness of oneness with the whole 
world; from one world to all Existence, not in 
thought, not in aspiration, but by the aspiration trans¬ 
forming step By step the way of individual life and 
the life of the organism. 

Let us, therefore hearken to the message of the 
ages. If we live the life of the Spirit, we will have 
less selfishness, less cowardice, more courage and more 
faith. We will then be eager for love, which is not 
mingled By its shadow, hate. 

We must sec and feel more and more Universal 
Consciousness. We must sec, not in theory, not in 
belief, but in living and feeling, all in ourselves and 
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all in God; “All in Him and Him in all”. Then 
we shall have One World, a new era, and the dawn 
of a full life. Then only will the Masters who once 
trode the banks of the Ganga have lived but not in 
vain. 

The Masters have proclaimed that it is godlessncss 
which causes frustration in life, and its logical end, 
war. If we love others for the sake of God, if we 
learn to live in God, we will realize that the ultimate 
end and purpose of life is God. 

My speech never goes in vain; 

Nor does my mind wander in vain; 

Nor do my senses fall into unrighteousness; 

Only so long as I bear Hari in my heart with 
eagerness. 

This is the life of the Spirit. But to live in the 
Spirit, to love another for God’s sake, we must believe 
in Him, God. 
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Since I came to Uttar Pradesh I have watched the 
progress of the Vidyapith. I have admired its work, 
and hold your Principal in the highest esteem* 

I understand that a bill to provide a University Act 
for your institution was under the consideration of 
Government, but for various reasons it has not been 
found possible for Government to bring it forward. 
At the same time I am not unhappy that an institu¬ 
tion like yours continues to remain as it is and is not 
translated into a statutory university. 

You have a very laudable object. You are impart¬ 
ing education which would produce the right type of 
Indian woman, a woman equipped with learning, 
able to take part in social and political affairs, and 
at the same lime able to fulfil her duties as a wife; 
one who would find delight in bringing up children 
and make her domestic life a thing of art and a source 
of happiness- 

The aim of this institution is based on the ideals 
entertained by a devoted band of workers with a 
constructive urge. As a result, the Vidyapith has the 
liberty to make experiments; a freedom from election 
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manoeuvres, assets which a statutory university scarcely 
possesses. 

In a private institution there is a continuous urge 
to grow. The teacher and the student are inspired 
by a sense of duty; they have neither the time nor 
the inclination to think of rights. In a statutory 
university things tend to become static; duties are 
blurred; an exaggerated sense of rights rises. Not 
Being a statutory university restricted to the geogra¬ 
phical limits of the State, you have before you the 
prospect of becoming an all-India institution, affiliat¬ 
ing schools and colleges all over the country, and 
holding examinations of private students from ail 
States. 

I know that university education has a lure of its 
own. It has acquired an artificial status in modem 
India partly because it opens up careers. At the same 
time, it must not be lost sight of that education as at 
present imparted by the universities requires complete 
reorganization. It is no longer formative in charact¬ 
er and it more often than not produces a kind of 
egotism and arrogance inconsistent with the nobler 
aims of life. 

Education calculated to train young women for 
domestic life and social service is generally considered 
as denying equality to women. This attitude requires 
revision. Men and women arc equal, on a par intcl- 
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lectually ; but they differ physiologically and psycho¬ 
logically. Man is more adapted to some form of 
intellectual training; woman is morally superior tjo 
man. 

When we say that man and woman are equal, 
we must not forget that they are not the same; 
woman is not a secondhand man. Their education 
should be equal in the sense that the characteristic 
powers and aptitudes of each are given scope for full 
development. Each one should be trained to fulfil 
himself or herself in the best way possible. 

University education, in enforcing the same 
pattern of studies on both the sexes, has not fulfilled 
this purpose. Highest intellectual training is not 
incompatible with training each of the sexes to do 
justice to its special powers and aptitudes. 

Man the hunter has to enter the struggle for life 
and win the wherewithal by which the house has 
to be set up; the woman with her principal function 
of motherhood, has to be provided with protection 
in a house, so that the future of the race is well 
secured. 

If education has any meaning, man must be 
trained to become a loyal son, a good husband, a 
wise father. In the same way, a woman has to be 
educated into becoming a devoted daughter, a loyal 
and helpful wife and a wise and affectionate mother. 
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An education which neglects to train men or women 
in these respective spheres of life is lopsided, insuflEi- 
dent, harmful. 

Both men and women have to develop all their 
powers and faculties in order to rebuild the mother¬ 
land, not only politically and economically, but 
socially, morally and spiritually as well. Our social 
ideas deteriorated during the period of decadence. 
Education lost its real aim. The art of life was 
forgotten. During the British rule we were hypno¬ 
tized into a belief that most things were wrong with 
us and that in order to be advanced, we must ape 
the West. We forgot to evolve on our own lines; 
we are now paying the price for it. We have our 
share of young men, irresponsible, receiving their 
education through sexy films which they go to see in 
bush-coats embroidered with figures of cinema stars; 
also of giggling, empty-headed young women whose 
aim in life is to attend club room in paint and varnish. 
India cannot be built up by these imitation Wcstcr- 
nists. 

Our education must be true to the genius of the 
race. It must make us aware of our national herit¬ 
age; it must set noble and vigorous standards of life. 
If India of the future has to be strong and great, its 
homes must be placed on enduring foundations. 
They must be full of art and grace, of affection and 
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noble impulses. Of that foundation the binding 
strength is the devotion between man and wife, bring¬ 
ing in a complete sense of oneness, what I call the 
‘undivided soul’. But this devotion implies toler¬ 
ance, mutual understanding, mutual surrender, which 
are only learnt under an educational system in which 
duties are emphasized and grace cultivated. 

A devoted wife, a good house-keeper and a wise 
mother is no less important than a social or political 
worker who serves his country or mankind. In this 
sense, domestic life is a whole-time vocation and 
requires the best training and the highest effort in 
man or a woman. A good politician or a useful 
social worker who is a bad husband or a wicked 
father is not a useful member of society. In the same 
way, a lady who is very learned or goes about doing 
social service, if she is a bad wife or a stupid mother, ’ 
can scarcely be considered educated, and could be of 
no use to her cotmtry or to her age. 

I hope that the traditions which you build up will 
create the new Indian woman of the future who is 
true to the national heritage, true to her primary role 
of a wife and a mother and is at the same time ready 
and equipped to bear with man her share of the 
burden of rebuilding the country in every sphere of 
life. 
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Freedom has solved some problems for India; it 
has also created others. In the matter of languages, 
Freedom has created more problems than it has 
solved; and their solution becomes more difficult as 
everyone thinks that he has the easiest of solutions. 

During the British period, there was a sort of 
linguistic equilibrium in the country, though un¬ 
suited to the genius of the people. English was the 
official language, the medium of secondary and 
higher education, the language of administration, 
law, scholarship and high intellectual exchange. 
Sanskrit, as the basic national language, was a source 
of inspiration for most educated men. Under the 
twin influence of these great languages, the regional 
languages were developing power and richness. 

With the dawn of Freedom there was an urge to 
remove English from its position, not to the extent 
to which it is replaced by Hindi, but all at once. It 
was the result of hypersensitive nationalism, the conse¬ 
quences of which have complicated the problem. 
Movements are afoot to eliminate English rapidly 
from several spheres of life; Hindi cannot take its 
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place with equal speed; the vacuum is being filled 
by regional languages. By an over-enthusiastic effort 
at removing English from its place, Hindi has not 
gained; it has lost. Nationalism is suffering an 
eclipse. Regional consciousness is growing. 

Though to the ordinary mind the elimination of 
English appears to be a highly patriotic performance, 
our greatest danger today is militant regional lingu- 
ism. It fosters the love of one’s regional language, 
resurrects regional pride and aggressiveness. It 
creates a psychological barrier between “my” people 
who speak “my” language in a region and the “other” 
people who speak “other” languages. This linguistic 
balkanization of India is bringing serious consequen¬ 
ces in its wake. 

In whatever hurry we may be to eliminate English, 
we should not forget the value of English in the im¬ 
mediate present, nor its importance in shaping our 
future. English today is a powerful unifying factor 
in our national life; it is the language of administra¬ 
tion at a higher level, of law and scholarship, of inter¬ 
regional and international intercourse. 

English has had, and is having, a very consider¬ 
able effect on the development of our languages. 
Our efforts at producing dictionaries, bills, text-books 
and the like are efforts at translation from English 
and are only a first step in enriching the languages. 
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By themselves they are not sufficient to make Hindi 
—^much less a regional language—a substitute for 
English. It will take years before educated men of 
today could think in Hindi or the regional languages. 
These languages have yet to develop greater expressive 
power by keeping in close touch with English. 

It is through English that we maintain the high 
level of our intellectual and scientific training and 
achievement. Our intercourse with the whole world 
depends upon it; and so does our ambition to secure 
speedy intellectual, scientific and literary advancement. 
The juristic standard in the country depends upon 
the legal literature of the Anglo-Saxon world. I can¬ 
not imagine any Supreme Court Judge—with great 
respect, of course—delivering a judgment in Hindi 
with the same accuracy of thought and expression 
as in English for a considerable time to come. 

India is intimately connected with world affairs; 
and, for a generation or two, English is sure to 
remain India’s effective medium in the international 
world for practical purposes, though, for the sake of 
national prestige, a formal speech or two may be 
made here and there in Hindi. 

English is today the predominant world language 
of free nations. Except in our own region and the 
limited spheres circumscribed by regional limits, 
therefore, English is essential both for providing 
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an effective medium as also for enlarging the vision 
in a progressive world. 

English is also needed for gathering the harvest 
of the modern renaissance in India. The new ex¬ 
pression and technique, and the vision of new beauty 
which underlie it are the product of Indian literary 
tradition inspired and fused with English literary 
art; of Indian languages enriched by Sanskrit and 
leavened by the expressive vigour of English, pro¬ 
ducing a higher range of expression; of Indian art 
forms, once decadent, being revived by the living 
technique of European art accessible to us through 
English. 

At the same time, we must recognise the limitations. 
English cannot be what it was in the past in India. 
Our cultural and political future depends upon Hindi 
as the National language. I say ‘political future’, 
for political strength and unity cannot reach that 
degree of intensity needed for survival in modern 
times, unless there is a universal medium bringing 
the masses into the common heritage of knowledge 
and outlook and weaving a common pattern of 
national aspirations. Hindi has to become “Bharati” 
if Bharat has to live. No effort should, therefore, be 
spared to enrich, strengthen and popularise Hindi. 

Nor can English or even Hindi be a substitute for 
the regional mother-tongue; for our earliest associations 
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are bound up with it. It is, and must remain, the 
natural vehicle of our experience. Disconnected 
from the mother-tongue, a national medium ceases 
to be a vigorous creative force; it becomes learned in 
character for want of words of living experience. 
Regional languages, therefore, cannot be neglected 
—and I am sure they will not be. In course of time, 
however, under the influence of Sanskrit and Hindi 
and even English, the regional languages and 
literatures would develop on uniform lines and, with 
the aid of Hindi as the mass language of inter¬ 
regional intercourse, will learn to grow into each 
other. 

Nor is it indispensable to maintain English as the 
mother-tongue of any section of our people. If it 
were so maintained, a small minority in the coun¬ 
try would be cut off from the main currents of 
nationalism. A psychologically foreign enclave will 
be perpetuated in an otherwise homogeneous land. 
In the end, the minority will harm itself; it will 
continue to develop foreign attitudes on life, and, in 
the days of vocal democracy like ours, its members 
will be looked upon as aliens or looked down upon 
as denationalised. 

For those whose mother-tongue has been English, 
it is necessary that they adopt at the earliest oppor* 
tunity Hindi or even a regional language as a 
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compulsory second language from the earliest stages, 
English schools with a foreign atmosphere are relics 
of a departed past and should become Indian in spirit 
and outlook witliout sacrificing the quality of English 
they teach or giving up the high standard of effi¬ 
ciency they maintain. 

But this is not the same thing as saying that English 
should be replaced forthwith irrespective of conse¬ 
quences. The only way to solve the problem is a 
definite and determined policy, not to be in a hurry 
and to replace English only when, and to the extent, 
Hindi is able to replace it. 

This progressive displacement of English by Hindi 
is only possible if the Central Government throws 
up a steady and constant policy of releasing vigour 
and strength to enrich Hindi and to prevent regional 
languages from filling the vacuum. But, as things are 
at present, States go their w'ay and in the non-Hindi- 
speaking States of North India, the effort to displace 
English is vigorous; the effort to substitute it b\ 
Hindi is weak. In South India, at places, there is 
vigorous antagonism to Hindi and even to Sanskrit. 
Sudden replacement of English by Dravidian langu¬ 
ages would break the national unity. English, 
therefore, needs to continue in the foreseeable future as 
the optional, and at higher levels, the only language 
of administration. 
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Even the movement for developing Hindi is split 
into camps. The Hindi vocabulary is being invented 
to suit modern traditions; text-books are second¬ 
hand adaptations of English works, and are only 
encouraged by subsidies. Even in national assem¬ 
blies Hindi is often not understood by a substantial 
minority. Under these conditions, a more realistic 
attitude towards English is called for. 

English should not be hustled out in any sphere of 
life. As Hindi grows—and it is growing fast— 
there will be an easy transition from English to Hindi. 
The present-day secondary education, therefore, 
should not be divorced from English; where higher 
education in science, technology and even humanities 
is concerned, study of English is indispensable. 

During the last one hundred and fifty years, 
Indians have produced a vast wealth of English litera¬ 
ture. The works of Vivekanand, Sri Aurobindo, 
Gandhiji and Pandit Jawaharlal and many others 
are a national asset. Our great journals, day after 
day, supply news and mould the views of that large 
section of the population which represents the edu¬ 
cated mind of the country. Those, therefore, who 
want to address this educated mind will continue 
to write in English and it is best that they should 
do it in good English rather than bad Hindi. 
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History has placed in our hands a powerful wea¬ 
pon for spreading India’s message throughout the 
world. We would betray our ancient heritage and 
future destiny if we were to allow it to rust. Today 
English is ours; with its aid we can make ourselves 
felt throughout the world. It would, therefore, be 
criminal to ignore or neglect English in this coun- 
try. 
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Mr. President and Members of the Chamber, 

I thank you heartily for giving me this opportun¬ 
ity, once again, to have the pleasure of meeting 
all of you on the occasion of your twenty-second 
Annual General Meeting. 

On behalf of my Government and myself, I deeply 
appreciate the compliment which you have paid us 
and I can assure you that my Government is deter¬ 
mined, within the resources available to it, to exert 
its utmost to secure an all-sided development of the 
State. 

You have rightly stressed the importance of the 
Five-Year Plan. So far as our State is concerned, 
the whole Plan is likely to be implemented before 
the period is over; and I can assure you that there 
is no fear that the State Plan would create pockets 
of development. Its schemes have been so spread 
throughout the State as to meet the peculiar needs 
of different regions, offering widening scope for pro¬ 
gress as well as employment. The provision for the 
development of cottage industries in our State is the 
largest in the country. The production of important 
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commodities has been on the increase and it would 
have considerably increased by the end of the plan 
period. 

As regards your remarks about land revenue, it 
must not be forgotten that the abolition of zamin- 
dari has been one of the greatest social and economic 
reforms in the State, and, naturally, in view of this 
change, there is little scope for any increased taxation 
at present. During the century of British rule, while 
trade and industry grew, the rural areas were ground 
down to poverty. It is now for the first time that, 
under popular rule, their condition is improving. 
The rural areas in our State are also contributing to 
the programme of re-building the land by their 
voluntary labour. And it would not be correct to 
say that, if the income of the rural areas increases, 
their share of the revenues would not come into the 
Exchequer in some form or the other. 

You have stated in your Address, Sir, that “unfet¬ 
tered private enterprise will release forces which 
would lead to greater employment”. I am afraid 
the doctrine of “unfettered private enterprise” is out 
of date everywhere, much more so in India where we 
are now working according to the first Five-Year 
Plan. Two years later we shall work, no doubt, on 
the basis of a second Five-Year Plan; and, as you 
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know, a planned economy necessarily implies that 
resources have to be channelled by the State through 
statutory powers with an over-all view of the country’s 
targets and requirements. Without control over 
capital issues, for instance, our limited capital re¬ 
sources cannot be utilised to meet the over-riding 
priorities prescribed by the Plan. Without some kind 
of control over the setting up of new industrial under¬ 
takings or over the tendency of existing industrial 
undertakings to over-expand, development would be 
lop-sided. 

Industry itself is coming to recognise the benefits of 
planned economy. As you know, the manufacture 
of Diesel Engines was in a pretty bad way a year ago; 
there was overproduction in relation to the demands 
in the country. The situation was remedied by the 
State partly by imposing control over imports and 
partly by refusing to license new units of production. 
As a result, this branch of manufacture is again put 
on a satisfactory basis. Under an “unfettered 
enterprise” order, the situation would have no doubt 
remedied itself; a number of units would have gone 
out of production; but considerable loss of capital 
and substantial unemployment would have been the 
result. This painful process would have done 
nobody any good. 
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Today, several new ventures, set up for the manu* 
facture of a wide variety of goods, have been rendered 
possible by the control of licenses and the regulation 
of imports. 

Industry itself is slowly coming to recognise that 
progress in a welfare state, functioning on the basis 
of a mixed economy, would be impossible without a 
certain degree of control by the State. 

I agree that while controls are an essential part of 
a mixed economy in a welfare state, their administra¬ 
tion should be intelligent and flexible; it should aim 
more at: regulation and less at actual control; and it 
should interfere in the day-to-day working of industry 
to the minimum degree possible. This view, fully 
accepted by Governments in India, was recently 
reiterated by the Prime Minister in his Annual 
Address to the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce. 

In such matters there is always a tendency to overdo 
things. Our administrative machinery on its eco¬ 
nomic side is not fully geared up and it may not 
have been possible to avoid mist^es. But the ob¬ 
jective has been clear. Government has been cease¬ 
less in its efforts to see that the control, if and when 
exercised, operates smoothly and that the sole object¬ 
ive of advancing the country’s industrial development 
is not lost sight of. 
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Industrial Development^ 

Mr. President, you have been at times pessimistic 
in your Address. Some remarks of yours create the 
impression that the country has not been making 
adequate industrial advance; that, in fact, there has 
been a retrogression. The Chamber of Commerce 
is naturally speaking in the light of its experience in 
Kanpur and other industrial areas in Uttar Pradesh. 
However, taking the country as a whole, industrial 
development since 1947, both in pace and range, is 
positively encouraging. Undoubtedly there have 
been local difficulties; where they exist, they have 
to be examined sympathetically and met in so far 
as it is practicable to meet them and my Government 
have always shown readiness to do so. 

In any assessment of the situation we have to keep 
in mind, as you have stated, that ours is predomin¬ 
antly an agricultural economy. Our farmers have 
been its backbone; self-sufficiency in food is the very 
basis of our progress; and no permanent industrial 
advance can be achieved if the wealth of our primary 
products is not progressively increased. The first 
Five-Year Plan, therefore, has rightly concentrated 
on agricultural development, and consciously played 
down the role of the industrial sector during this five- 
year 
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In spite of this approach, both the sectors of indus¬ 
try, public and private, have made real progress. In 
the field of certain consumer industries, like that of 
cotton textiles, the progress has been spectacular. 

The real measure of the progress, however, can 
be found in the sector of the manufacture of machines 
and machine-tools, where we have a tremendous 
leeway to make up. The quality and range of 
machine-tools manufactured in India, as you know, 
are already pretty high. Electrical goods have been 
manufactured over an increasing range and generally 
speaking, their quality is not inferior to international¬ 
ly recognised standards. Parts of the textile ma¬ 
chinery are made in the country; their quality is good, 
the price-range reasonable and their use in the place 
of imported machinery has not affected the quality 
of our textile products. 

In the field of chemical industries, too, solid founda¬ 
tions have been laid for a rapid expansion and soon 
we may look forward to seeing manufactured in our 
country a wide range of dye-stuffs, for which we have 
been dependent almost entirely on foreign sources. 

In our State, in the next year, the Rihand Project 
will increase its output of electricity by more than 
40,000 k.ws.; the hydro-electric power stations at 
Pathri and Khatima will supply electric energy to a 
number of districts; and five additional temporary 
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power stations will be constructed. There is, there¬ 
fore, every hope that the availability of cheap power 
will stimulate industrial activity in the State. 

During the last five years, a number of medium 
and small-scale industries have come into existence 
in the State. The average annual expenditure on 
the expansion of small-scale and cottage industries has, 
in recent years, increased to Rs.57'52 lakhs as against 
Rs. 29‘952 lakhs during the quinquennium preceding 
this period. Licences have been given for several 
new undertakings, or the expansion of existing ones; 
and it would not be accurate to say, as you have 
done, that “there is no addition to industrial enter¬ 
prise in U. P.” 

I know that there are general difficulties in the 
way of industrial development; but it would not be 
realistic to conclude that in both the sectors of indus¬ 
try, public and private, a real move forward has not 
been made in the last few years. In this progress, 
the private sector has displayed great resilience, play¬ 
ing its part with courage and initiative. It would 
be reasonable to hope that during the second five 
years of the planned programme, when agricultural 
development would have permitted a greater em¬ 
phasis on industrial development, the private sector 
would make increasing contributions to the country’s 
progress. 
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In your Address, Mr. President, you have made a 
reference to the increase in the wage-level since the 
War. But may I point out that the reasonableness 
of the increase has to be judged having regard to 
the fall in the purchasing power of the Rupee? I 
may go even further. An increase in the wage-level 
per $e is a desirable thing provided certain condi¬ 
tions are fulfilled. A workman getting a higher 
level of wages is expected to buy commodities other 
than those which are barely essential to keep body 
and soul together. This would generate a need for 
consumer industry, stimulating further industrial 
development and, therefore, further scope for employ¬ 
ment. The main condition for a successful applica¬ 
tion of this principle, however, is that the worker 
must exert to maximise production so far as it lies 
within his power. And unless this condition is ful¬ 
filled, I fear the future of the industry would always 
be difficult to foresee. 

For several years, I have found disturbing indica¬ 
tions that while labour presses its claim for an increase 
in the wage-level, some sections of labour pay litde 
regard to increasing individual productivity. In the 
interests of the country, while the employers must 
assure an increasing standard of living of the wage- 
earner, the labour section of the community must 
equally assure that its best efforts are put forward for 
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increasing production. And a progressive industrial 
and labour policy can only succeed if it keeps in mind 
the necessity of creating conditions under which both 
Capital and Labour fulfil their mutual obligations to 
increase production. 

In view of tlie experience that I have of legislation 
and courts connected with industrial disputes, I will 
only permit myself to say that, in modern times, if 
a democracy is to be successful, the clash of industrial 
interests has to be harmonised by conciliations, arbitra¬ 
tions and, where they fail, by adjudication. This 
process is indispensable both to the progress of in¬ 
dustry and the stability of the community. 

During the last fifteen years, the machinery, in 
spite of occasional creakings, has worked well. The 
industrial courts have evolved a workable code of 
industrial ethics; and, though there may be fluema- 
tions in emphasis, the policy, on the whole, has 
succeeded. The employer-worker dispute cannot be 
left to the law of the jungle or to the tender mercy 
of lock-outs and strikes in an age when even large- 
scale national conflicts arc being increasingly setded 
by international courts and arbitration tribunals. 

I realise that, with the modern technique of exert¬ 
ing pressure, it does require great judicial detach¬ 
ment in a conciliator or a tribunal to reconcile con¬ 
flicting interests impartially. That is all the more 
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reason why the practice of settling labour disputes, 
on the basis of well-recognised principles, is neces¬ 
sary for the healthy economic development of the 
country. I deem it a peremptory obligation on the 
part of the State to provide a competent machinery 
to perform the task; an obligation which, I may 
assure you, my Government is keen to discharge. 

Your complaint of excessive employment, imposed 
by labour policy, has a foundation, not only in 
Kanpur, but at several other centres. There is no 
doubt that it raises prices, encourages inefficiency and 
leads to a deterioration of the economy. But this 
problem has other and more vital aspects. Any 
substantial reduction of workers, at this time when 
the country is grappling with the problems of grow¬ 
ing unemployment, will precipitate a political and 
economic crisis, which I am sure no one wants, 
exdept those who desire to subvert the country’s 
stability. 

This is, however, a passing phase. With easier 
conditions permitting rationalism, and more efficient 
production, it will be possible, I hope, to reach a 
healthier situation. 

The future progress of the country, I realize, will 
depend upon up-to-date machinery and rationalisa¬ 
tion; fewer but more efficient and better-paid work¬ 
ers; larger production of cheap consumer goods Icad- 
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ing to an expanding industry, resulting in greater 
scope for employment. But in this period of transi¬ 
tion when the country is struggling hard to solve the 
manifold problems almost simultaneously, such short¬ 
cuts are indeed difficult, if not dangerous. 

The future of democracy in this country is to 
some extent bound up with the mixed economy 
which India has for its aim. In parting, therefore, 
I will only say that the private sector has a great part 
to play in the progress of the country. This you can 
only play if you realize the benefits as well as the 
limitations of such an economy. If you pull your 
weight with vigour and good cheer in achieving this 
aim, India would have set an example which would 
save human dignity and help to establish economic 
justice all over the world. 
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I am obliged to my friend. Dr. Deshmukh, for 
inviting me to deliver the Convocation Address to the 
Forest Research Institute in place of His Highness 
the Jam Saheb, Avho could not come on account of 
slight indisposition. 

My association with the Forest Research Institute 
is so close that I could not resist the temptation of 
meeting you all, particularly when this is an occasion 
when my friend, Sri Chaturvedi, will be in office as 
the Inspector-General of Forests, perhaps for the last 
time. As you know, it was his advice and experience 
that enabled me in 1950-52 to convert forestry, the 
Cinderella of the Central Ministry of Agriculture, 
into an independent princess in her own right. To 
the students who are going out today, therefore, I 
cannot give a better send-off than to say that they 
should keep before them throughout their life, as an 
ideal, the work and achievements of Sri Chaturvedi. 
And I can assure you that if, during the last four 
years, forestry and tree-planting have come to occupy 
a high position in the country’s life, it is due to his 
indefatigable enthusiasm. 


Convocation Address at the Forest Research Institute, Dehra 
Dun, on March 31, 1954. 
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The Forest Research Institute, under your able 
Director, has borne the burden of the new move¬ 
ment. The Institute has a great future before it. 
The training which the Institute gives creates esprit 
de corps among the foresters and results in develop¬ 
ing that uniform outlook on forest policy and forest 
technique which is so essential to the development of 
the country. 

Forests, under our Constitution, are primarily the 
responsibility of the States. It is all the more neces¬ 
sary that forest officers all over the country should 
have a uniformly vigorous outlook; for our forests 
play a tremendous part in maintaining those environ¬ 
mental features which have dictated our political 
boundaries, determined our social movements and 
developed our cultural heritage as well as the social 
.ind economic life on which our destiny depends. 

II 

I am sure you know all about Vana Mahotsava and 
what it has achieved. On this occasion therefore, 
I will charge you with the responsibility of becoming 
its missionaries. 

There has been much ill-advised criticism of this 
national festival. You will have, when going about 
your work, to face this criticism. Don’t be misled 
by it. The object of the festival is to revive tree- 
consciousness in our minds as a nation and to induce 
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US to translate it effectively into action. In this- 
connection I may refer you to the wise words of Dr. 
Deshmukh’: “Our detractors scoff at the edifying 
spectacle of boys and girls planting trees; they look 
askance at the men who matter giving a lead in the 
noble task. These critics arc generally more in¬ 
terested in the number of plants which die and 
not in those which survive. It is not sufficiently 
realised that the value of a movement like 
this cannot be judged in a year or two. What 
matters, after all, is not the number of trees planted. 
but the inculcation of the habit of planting trees 
among the people. Of course, we must always try 
to do our best to see that the trouble wc take in 
planting is not allowed to come to nothing by any 
lack of care after planting.” 

Ill 

How this Vana Mahotsava became a part of me 
defies analysis. 

In May, 1950, when on my way to Bombay I 
began to write my first official speech as a Minister, 
I had only a preliminary talk with Sri Chaturvedi, 
the Inspector-General of Forests, about the changing 
of the date of the official tree-planting season by the 
Forest Department. 

All of a sudden trees were before me: the trees of 
Naimisharanya under the shade of which our culture 
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was born; the trees which gave to those who planted 
them the religious merit of having ten sons for each 
tree; the trees which the Vedic Rishis remembered 
with veneration when they sang “May the gods, 
the waters, plants and the forest trees accept 
our prayers”; the trees which Shakuntala daily 
watered before she took her food; the trees, the new 
shoots of which she would not pluck lest their feel¬ 
ings might be hurt; the trees and groves of Vrinda- 
vana and Nandanavana. So, too, were Kalpa- 
Vri\sha (the wishing-tree), our symbol of plenty; 
the Devadaru tree which Lord Shiva adopted as 
a son when it was injured and whom Parvati 
herself nursed; the Bel tree, sacred to Siva; the 
Akjhayavat from which the sinner can jump to sal¬ 
vation; the Bod hi tree which threw its peaceful shade 
over Lord Buddha when he attained Enlightenment; 
the Peepul, daily worshipped by many as the embodi¬ 
ment of Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva; the Parijataka 
and Tulsi, so cherished by Shri Krishna and wor¬ 
shipped in many homes. And His words from the 
Gita came to me: “Among the trees, I am 
Aswattha". 

And I wrote the appeal to the country to observe 
the Vana Mahotsava. 

Possibly, there were other reasons too why 
I was attracted to forests. I had lived for years in a 
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noisy industrial city like Bombay, and my heart 
always yearned for its antipodes—the forest—^where 
alone I found peace and calm. Nothing had left a 
deeper impression of loveliness on me than the play of 
shadow and sunlight I had wimessed in Matheran 
as I walked between the high-branched trees. And 
in the leaf, the twig and the branch, as they swayed 
in the breeze, I had always found a mysterious world 
of beauty comparable in freshness only to a young 
maiden’s first love. 

And the Beautiful words of Turgeniv always come 
to me when I am in a forest: “And here is the forest. 
Shade and silence. The stately aspens arc whispering 
high overhead; the long, overhanging branches of 
the birch are barely stirring; a mighty oak stands, 
like a warrior, by the side of a beautiful basswood 
.... You drive along the green road specked with 
shadows . . . The golden voice of the warbler rings 
with innocent loquacious joy; it blends with the 
odour of the lilies of the valley .... But now a 
breeze has arisen, and the crests of the trees have 
begun to ripple, like waves .... Here and there 
tall blades of grass are protruding through last year’s 
brown litter; mushrooms stand apart beneath their 
caps .... The whole of life unfolds lightly and 
swiftly, like a scroll.” 
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IV 

Just as the first few days of my term of office 
were connected with Vana Mahotsava, so were the 
last few days of my expiring term. 

On May 12, 1952, happened the most important 
event in my ministerial career. After 59 years, the 
old Forest Policy of India was replaced by a new 
National Forest Policy. 

Since May, 1950, when the lure of trees had come 
upon me, many things had happened. I had felt 
deeply interested in the place which forests 
occupied in our country’s economy. Vana Premi 
Sangh was founded. Vana Mahotsava had been 
accepted by the country as a national festival; several 
crores of trees had been planted in three years, about 
one-half of which have survived. The festival had 
come to be copied in foreign countries. Italy cele¬ 
brated its Festival of Arbor in Rome; the privilege 
was then given to me to preside on the occasion. 
F. A. O. also, at its session in 1951, recommended 
all member-Governments to celebrate Vana Mahot¬ 
sava. Several foreign countries have copied our 
festival. 

In the course of my term, I had also learnt many 
things. All advanced nations lacked the wood 
needed for re-construction, for industry and for 
agricultural expansion. In Western Europe, for 
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instance, the lack of wood retarded both speedy re¬ 
construction and industrial recovery. 

There was also a general movement in many 
countries to try to control the major destructive 
forces—the indiscriminate felling of trees; apathy 
towards tree-planting; shifting cultivation; over-graz¬ 
ing; excessive utilization of productive forests and 
lack of a clear realization of the value of forests in 
man’s struggle for survival. 

Our forest problem was more acute and needed 
immediate attention. India had only 20 per cent of 
forest area as against 33*4 per cent which she should 
have; that is, we needed about two thousand crore 
more trees to be self-sufficient. Our land-use was 
neither balanced nor complementary; and our forests, 
such as they were, were being thoughtlessly exploited. 
Trees were being cut down by the villagers wher¬ 
ever they could get an opportunity. It was difficult 
to awaken in the masses a sense of the seriousness 
of the danger. 

When we lack food, the need is acutely felt in 
the immediate present. When we want forest pro¬ 
ducts, the need is not felt so urgently, for the effect 
is spread over a long period. It does not cause un¬ 
rest in the present. The newspapers which keep 
us grievance-conscious all the time are not interested 
in such long-term affairs. There may be excessive 
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downpour in the Godavari districts; Bihar rivers may 
be in flood; dust-storms may overtake Delhi. To 
the public they arc just natural calamities. Few 
have the knowledge to read these writings on the 
wall that somewhere, somehow the reckless destruc¬ 
tion of forests is undermining the health of the 
collective organism of our life, and survival is be¬ 
coming more and more difficult. 

Then the work of arresting the march of the Desert 
began; the Board of Forestry, then newly set up, 
embarked upon a co-ordinated effort between the 
Centre and the States to reconsider the whole forest 
policy. The National Forest Policy was the result. 
As I .stated in the foreword notifying the Govern¬ 
ment Resolution of May 12, it was a landmark in 
the progress of the nation. 

On the morning of May 14, when I left Delhi, 
perhaps at the very time. Dr. Deshmukh took over 
the work which had been begun in his able hands. 

V 

The movement, during the last two years, has gone 
forward steadily. The Wild Life Ck)mmittee has 
begun functioning. The Board of Forestry has been 
translating the National Forest Policy into action. 
More concerted efforts are being made to plant the 
maximum number of trees in the country and to 
preserve them as far as possible. 
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The figures of trees planted in the fourth Vana 
Mahotsava (1953) have not yet been available, but 
I have litde doubt that the total number of trees 
planted during the last four Vana Mahotsavas could 
not be less than ten crores. 

In U. P. alone, during the four Vana Mahotsavas, 
about two crores and fifty lakhs of trees were planted, 
out of which 70 per cent have survived. Whereas 
in 1949 the Forest Department only planted 4,034 
acres, in the second Vana Mahotsava it planted 
6,317 acres, in the third 8,871 acres; and in the 
fourth 11,570 acres. In the fifth Vana Mahotsava it 
is proposed to plant about 13,000 acres. 

You will see what progress is being made and how 
baseless the criticism is. 

VI 

On June 29, 1951, when announcing a ten-year 
Land Transformation programme, I first referred to 
the growing menace of the desert. 

The first nursery in the plan to arrest the Rajasthan 
Desert was inaugurated late in 1951. Soon the 
control of erosion became a live issue in the coimtry, 
and strenuous efforts are now being made by the 
Central and the State Governments to fight this 
menace. 

In Uttar Pradesh alone the Rajasthan Desert is 
encroaching at the alarming rate of about 32,000 
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acres per year. On an estimate, three million acres 
of good productive land have already been converted 
into ravines. Another six million acres under culti¬ 
vation have been so damaged that their productivity 
is only 25 to 50 per cent of that of the normal land. 
This devastating process has been affecting the great 
Vrajabhumi of old—the Mathura, Agra and Etawah 
districts—which once formed the most fertile tract 
in India. 

To fight this menace a scheme has been put into 
action to plant trees over the Agra-Mathura Road 
and the Govardhan-Barsana Road; to restore to its 
ancient glory the Parihrama path at Giriraj Govar- 
dhan; to establish tree lands in the interior of the 
districts; to take measures for erosion control in the 
Giri Govardhan area; and to reclaim the ravines in 
these districts. The work so far done consists of 
plantation of over 5,295 acres of land and 20 miles 
of roadside avenues. In the fifth Vana Mahotsava 
of 1954, the plantation target is 6,700 acres of land 
and 28 miles of roadside avenues. 

Recently I saw the work that is being done on 
the shores of the Arabian Sea in Saurashtra to arrest 
the desiccating vigour of the hot winds. In less than 
two years plantations are springing up where there 
was nothing but a dreary stretch of sand-dunes. 

The Government of India have now set up a Soil 
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Conservation Board at the Centre. I trust this orga¬ 
nization will co-ordinate and impart a drive to 
conservation measures throughout the country. 

VII 

I am not exaggerating when I say that the future 
of India is bound up with the success of Vana Mahot- 
sava. Not only the future of India, but the future 
of man, as has been recognised by all advanced coun¬ 
tries, is bound up with trees. 

Few realise the crisis which is coming over man 
through a serious disturbance of the equation between 
population and resources. 

Today the population of the world is 2,500 millions. 
By A.D, 2000, 1,000 millions more would be added; 
and of the total of 3,500 millions on this globe, 1,000 
millions would be starving even if the food resources 
increase at the present rate. Under modern condi¬ 
tions you dare not permit large-scale devastating 
famines. Even wars are no solution. In spite of 
the loss of life involved in World War II, Europe 
today has fifty million more people than in 1930. 

In India, in 1951, the human beings numbered 360 
millions; cattle 176 millions; goats and sheep 80 
millions. In 1961 the human population will be 410 
millions, cattle population 220 millions, goat and 
sheep population 95 millions. 
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To feed our population we have, on the present 
level of consumption, 75 million tons of agricultural 
produce; by 1961 we will require 10 to 15 million 
tons more. 

But even if all our planned irrigation projects are 
completed in time, in 1961, we shall have only two- 
fifths of what we shall then need. If food production 
is increased as planned, we would be short by 3 million 
tons in that year. 

The estimated increase, however, depends upon 
high power efficiency in every aspect of Land Trans¬ 
formation which has yet to be achieved. This implies 
a systematic control of growing erosion, which means 
trees; the arrest of the march of the Desert, that is 
trees; supplementary diet in foods, that is trees; more 
and more leaves to serve as manure, which means 
trees; more and more conservation of water, which, 
again, means trees. 

Today, the estimated requirement for our popu¬ 
lation is 500 million acre feet of conserved water; our 
available facilities only provide 76 million acre feet; 
we are, therefore, short by 424 million acre feet. 
When all our irrigation works which have been 
planned are completed, the total amount of water 
conserved will be 176 million acre feet; our require¬ 
ments would have risen to 560 million acre feet; our 
deficiency would be 380 million acre feet. 
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In order to regulate our rains, we want trees; to 
prevent the rains running away with the top-soils in 
our water-channels, we want trees; to prevent floods, 
we want trees. Trees are the cheapest means of pre¬ 
serving water; each tree is a dam. The challenge of 
bilhons of rain-drops can only be met by milli ons of 
tremulous leaves. 

Today, even as it is, there is not enough fuel to 
meet the needs of the present population and trees 
are being mercilessly cut down. With the growth 
of our population we will require still more fuel; 
all that means fuel forests for every village. 

Food sufficiency cannot be attained by cutting 
down forests. I find in the hills that land pre¬ 
eminently fitted for fruit-trees and forest is converted 
into agricultural land. You destroy the forest; you 
exhaust the thin top-soil of the hills in a few years’ 
time; you will be left with neither the forest nor 
agriculmral land. And erosion of the hill-sides will 
dry up the rivers and convert the plains into deserts. 

Rapid expansion of intensive agriculture with the 
aid of tractors and scientific fertilizers has its dangers 
too. In less than a century, under intensive culti¬ 
vation by scientific means carried on in disregard of the 
needs of the soil, large areas in America have become 
deserts. 
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VIII 

Rcccndy I read of the fate which overtook the 
Mayan civilization in Yucatan. The Mayans were 
a powerful and ingenious race. As described by a 
historian, ‘they were the most brilliant aboriginal 
people on the Planet’. They built huge palaces and 
temples; they knew mathematics and astronomy. 
Their material achievements are attested by the magni¬ 
ficent ruins they have left. 

They have disappeared from the face of the Earth. 
Their mighty edifices are a colossal wreck. In the 
words of Shelley— 

Round these ruins, boundless and bare, 

The lone and level sands stretch far away. 
Why? Asks the ecologist. The Mayans discovered 
the maize, the finest and the richest foodgrain in the 
world. They intensively cultivated it for centuries. 
They flourished; they multiplied with vigour; they 
lived with happy hearts. 

But the soil, so rich once, has no top-soil left now; 
it is a stretch of bare lime-stone rock. 

We must never forget the lesson of the Mayans. 
Their land had no domestic cattle; they had therc^ 
fore no need for hay and therefore no use for crop 
rotation. There was no manure either and no forests; 
nothing to replenish the soil. 
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In a thousand years the Mayans ate up the com; 
the corn-fields ate up the forests; the corn ate up the 
top-soil; and all that was left was death and an end¬ 
less, empty scrub-jungle. 

Let us take the lesson to heart; let us realise that 
the climate and the land and those who live in it 
form a single inseparable collective organism. 

IX 

You dare not part the soil, one of the elements of 
which the Collective Organism of life is built, from 
the other elements, the man, the cattle, the tree and 
the plant. Man cannot flourish at the cost of the 
soil, the tree or the plant. No single element can be 
exploited without disrupting the Cycle which sup¬ 
ports the life of the organism. 

What I stated three years ago, I tell you again: 
India wants 2,000 crore trees. Every day that we 
fail, to realise it, we complicate an almost insoluble 
problem. Even if we plant 5 crore trees every year, 
of which 3 crores survive, by 1961 we would have 
only 30 crores. And we have a long way to go. 
That is why I have been repeating, and will continue 
to say again and again, what I stated in “If I were a 
Khalifa’’: 

“ I would have a tree planted every time a 
child is born, a marriage is solemnized, or a 
death occurs.” 
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I would, therefore, invite you to go to your work 
with the faith that you have a mission, a great 
mission, to spread the message of Vana Mahotsava, 
so that India might live. 
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It was a privilege for me to work for the Sanskrit 
Vishva Parishad during the last four years and I take 
this opportunity to thank all who have worked to make 
it what it is today. And my thanks are due to no 
one more than to our President, who has given every 
support and encouragement to the Parishad. 

Now that the constitution of the Parishad has been 
framed and its branches have been organized in some 
parts of the country, the time has arrived to put the 
Vishva Parishad on a properly organized footing. 
You will, therefore, permit me to make a few 
observations on this occasion. 

The country as a whole, as well as some universities 
in the West, have given a warm welcome to the 
Vishva Parishad. It has focussed attention on the 
necessity of keeping alive the study and influence 
of Sanskrit. Our fundamental aim remains that this 
great National Language of ours should not only 
continue to play a dominant role in the development 
of Indian languages, literature and life, but also 
provide to the world those noble aspirations of which 
it is both an embodiment and instrument and without 
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which man would never hope to survive this 
Hydrogen Bomb Age, 

At the same time I must confess that, though 
most people are anxious that Sanskrit should continue 
to occupy its present position, few people have 
developed that sense of dedication to effectively work 
for that end. Many people take an academic 
interest in it; they take predominance of Sanskrit 
for granted. Only a few people have the sense of 
mission in regard to it. 

The branches and \endras of the Parishad can 
neither be brought into existence nor can survive if 
there are no devoted bands of workers to carry 
them on enthusiastically. In our professors and 
teachers of Sanskrit and the shastris all over the 
country we have a large and country-wide band of 
missionaries. It is unfortunate that they have not 
yet mobilized themselves in support of this move¬ 
ment on a scale which would make it really effective. 

There are hundreds of colleges and dozens of 
institutes besides universities which specialize in 
Sanskrit. They have still to identify themselves 
with this movement and develop a sense of urgency 
for the cause for which it stands. 

At the last session of the Vishva Parishad at 
Banaras several Governments and philanthropists 
were good enough to give grants for professorships 
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of the Parishad. I had then expected that those who 
would undertake this work would, in addition to their 
normal work, enthusiastically labour for organizing 
the Vishva Parishad within their area. I confess that 
I am far from satisfied so far as this aspect of the 
work is concerned. A few of the professors have 
gone about their work; some have yet to start work; 
and some have rested content with good wishes. 

The burden of whatever work has been done 
during the last four years has fallen on the General 
Secretary and Panditraj Venkateshwara Dikshitar, 
respectively the Director of the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan and the Head of its Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya, 
and Professor K. A. S. Iyer of the Lucknow 
University. But beyond a certain point, an insti¬ 
tution like the Bhavan cannot bear the financial or 
the organizational burden of an all-India body like 
the Parishad with its numerous branches. If this 
work is to succeed, we must secure finances to main¬ 
tain at least four full-time professors going round the 
country and at least a dozen honorary workers who 
would devote themselves to this work. It is an 
unfortunate aspect of this modern age that even in 
such a vital matter as Sanskrit, for which generations 
have dedicated their lives, able persons only content 
themselves by giving blessings. 
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At the Banaras session of the Vishva Parishad we 
passed a comprehensive resolution which sets out our 
programme of work. The President was then 
pleased to appeal that all Governments should allocate 
funds for the study of Sanskrit. It is to be regretted 
that during the last two years the Government 
of India has taken no steps in this direction. The 
Government of Uttar Pradesh has under consi¬ 
deration a Bill for establishing a Sanskrit University 
at Banaras which involves financial commitment. 
The Madhya Pradesh Government has also a plan 
for strengthening the study of Sanskrit; I hope the 
plan will soon take shape. In Uttar Pradesh the 
Narendra Deva Committee has proposed that Sanskrit 
should form a compulsory paper in the Hindi course 
at the High School and Intermediate levels. The 
Government of the State will, I hope, soon implement 
this proposal. But so far, no other Government that 
I know of has allocated addirional funds for the 
encouragement of Sanskritic studies in the universities 
or outside. I offer my apologies to any Government 
if in my ignorance I do it any injustice. 

All public men from the President, the Prime 
Minister and the Vice-President downwards have 
emphasized the need to encourage the “cultural 
tradition of India, which is so strong and so deep’^ 
and to “educate our youth in our own heritage”. 
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the “antiquity and vitality of which arc well known”. 
Addressing the Banaras session of the Vishva 
Parishad, the President said: “I believe—and I 
think no thinking person will disagree with me— 
that no nation can hope to progress without proper 
appreciation of its historical consciousness, its natural 
tendencies, its strength and its resources. That is 
because a nation and its people can be inspired to 
carry out a programme with zeal and in a spirit of 
co-operation only if that programme is in keeping 
with its collective genius”. Recently, the Prime 
Minister also emphasized the necessity of a student 
possessing a background of India’s two thousand 
years of history. 

The Public Service Commissions in the country, 
however, have not yet accepted the necessity of 
imposing upon the entrants to public services the test 
of an elementary knowledge of Sanskrit and of an 
understanding of our culture, without which a 
knowledge of this background could never be acquired. 
In the result, the future of this country is being 
entrusted to men who have denied to themselves the 
meaning and inspiration of what India has been and 
is. 

A country which has no sense of the past can 
have no confidence in the present and no hope in 
the future. 
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Most university circles take a leisurely interest in 
the progress of Sanskritic studies. More often than 
not, they are apathetic. Most of those who 
represent Science have a dread of Sanskrit. Those 
who arc interested in regional languages—and that 
is the most lamentable part of the situation—feel 
that encouragement given to the study of Sanskrit 
would mean the discouragement of their own pet 
subjects. They forget that India will not be India 
if Sanskrit is lost and that no regional language will 
grow unless the study of Sanskrit is fostered. 

The pathshalas arc leading an attenuated existence; 
many of the minor ones arc disappearing. The 
students of the pathshalas have no career before 
them, now that the priesdy class is losing its patrons 
rapidly. In the last session I emphasized this point 
and suggested two remedies: 

First, every district should take upon itself the 
responsibility of financing the existing pathshalas and, 
by legislation, if necessary, the pathshalas should be 
included among the primary schools which a district 
or municipal board is liable to maintain. It should 
also be the duty of all lovers of Sanskrit in the 
district and the branch of the Vishva Parishad, if 
any, to mobilize opinion in this direction. In this 
connexion, it is for consideration whether we should 
not have a fund for each district in support of the 
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pathshalas; but this again must depend upon local 
enthusiasm. 

Secondly, the pathshala system should be woven 
into the pattern of modern education. Some at least 
of the features of the traditional method of Sanskrit 
teaching are pre-cnunently calculated to keep alive 
Sanskrit as a * living language and to provide a 
thorough knowledge of the texts. If Sanskrit has 
to play an effective role in the development of the 
languages and life of India, these useful features of 
the traditional method should be preserved. This- 
can only be done if the universities make degrees 
open for students who qualify themselves in the study 
of Sanskrit according to traditional methods, and, 
supplemented by modern methods of study, such other 
studies as might be found necessary for bringing the 
degrees to an appropriate level. 

Universities should also make appropriate provi¬ 
sions to affiliate pathshalas within their jurisdiction, 
so that the students preparing for these degrees coukf 
avail themselves of such institutions for studying 
Sanskrit. It is equally necessary that universities^ 
should make provision on the lines of the Banaras, 
Punjab, Luci^ow, Annamalai and Travancore 
Universities to enable students to obtain a title or a 
degree by qualifying themselves in Sanskritic studies; 
according to traditional methods. 
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The main thing on which I hope the Vishva 
Parishad workers will concentrate will be to encourage 
and develop speaking in Sanskrit. The Bhartiya 
Vidya Bhavan has successfully tried the experiment 
of holding debates in Sanskrit in Bombay and quite 
a large number of students are developing a taste 
for it. The idea that Sanskrit is a dead language 
only fit for research, which oppresses the modern 
scholar, is derived from the European conception of 
Latin, and must be removed. In effect, its position 
in India is better than that of Latin in old Europe 
which was both a spoken language and a language 
of literary power. 

If Sanskrit is to continue as a language of living 
power, its importance as a spoken language should 
not be allowed to be over-shadowed. The Sanskrit 
literature of the past belongs to an age which has 
disappeared; it must be made an instrument of current 
thought and needs. Sanskrit, therefore, must be 
taught according to the direct method. 

It was the glory of Sanskrit that while it absorbed 
foreign elements, it harmonized them in a single 
pattern by its phonetic genius and wide grammatical 
range. 

Sanskrit—and for that matter any language, 
Hindi, Gujarati, Marathi or Bengali—^has continually 
to absorb foreign elements. Every language is an 
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organism and, as is the case with all organisms, its 
elements are in constant flux. A living powerful 
language freely borrows from other languages, coins 
new words, absorbs new idioms. Its stock of words 
is continually changing and so are the shades and 
gradations of the concepts which find expression in 
words. This is the inevitable result of countless influ¬ 
ences and points of contact in cultural life. 

Vedic Sanskrit has taimata, aligi, viligi, urugulas 
and tabuva borrowed from Sumer or Chaldea. 
Later, Sanskrit has the Romaka Siddhanta for 
‘Roman theorem’; ‘Alikasundara’ for Alexander; 
‘Kshatrapa’ for the Greek word ‘satrap’; ‘sulatana 
Mahamada’ for Sultan Muhammad; ‘misagita’ for 
‘masjid’. We use the word “sanskriti” not for what 
it would mean in Panini’s Sanskrit, but for all that 
the English word ‘culture’ connotes. In fact, there 
exists no cultural language which does not contain 
a great mass of foreign material. 

If Sanskrit has to be a spoken language, it would 
have to stop being a language merely of the past. 
Without intercourse with other people, our culture 
cannot grow, nor can its expression be enriched to 
suit modern needs; and new objects, ideas and con¬ 
cepts.—scientific, material, religious and social— 
must lead to new expressions and word-formations. 
At the same time, we should realize that Sanskrit 
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is a highly developed language. It is the vehicle 
of a complex culture which has been continuously 
developing for over three thousand years. And if 
Sanskrit is rescued from being a mere language of 
the learned, it will have a strong influence on the 
language, literature and thought of our times. In 
this way, Sanskrit will be able to contribute much 
more effectively to the shaping of India of the future 
than it has been able to do in the past. 
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Wc can look back with some satisfaction on the 
progress made by the Land School during its short 
life of twelve months. That progress, as indicated 
in the report by Sri A. N. ]ha, the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Land School, has been made in 
almost every direction. The School will have 300 
students, three farms, a larger dairy and a building- 
trade section, and, apart from its own activities, will 
now be associated with the Technical Corporation,, 
a Kendra of the Mahila Sahayak Sangh and an 
N. E. S. project covering 103 villages. 

I plead guilty to having placed a very heavy 
burden of work on the staff and the students. I 
am glad to find, however, that they have responded 
to it with zeal and energy. My thanks are also due 
to my colleagues of the Trust and members of the 
Committee of the Land School, and particularly to 
Sri Jha, the Chairman, who, in spite of his heavy 
official work, has never grudged time or energy for 
the School. 

My gratitude is especially due to Pantji as well as 
all the Departments of our Government for giving 
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every encouragement and assistance to the School, 
and also to the Government of India who have, in 
several respects, interested themselves in the Land 
School. 

This Land School is the result of various ideas and 
experiences which I gathered in the course of the 
last sixteen years since I started organizing what is 
now the Institute of Agriculture at Anand, one of 
the largest agricultural institutions of the country. 

What I have learnt is that it docs not pay to treat 
agricultural activities in isolation. They are a part 
—and a small part—of Land Transformation, which 
four years ago I defined as the “utilization of land 
on a rational basis, so that the available resources of 
land, water, and live stock arc developed to their 
maximum potential and the population assured of a 
decent standard of living”. 

Land Transformation is based on a philosophy and 
faith. Man’s well being and progress are intimately 
related to the soil, sunshine, river-system, forests and 
the natural surroundings of his native land. They 
are one whole. Their richness and strength arc cor¬ 
related in indissoluble harmony. If the harmony is 
disturbed, man dies. 

This is summarized in the Chhandogya Upanishad : 
Water is the essence of earth; plants are the essence 
of water; and creatures are the essence of plants. 
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The Carthaginians, the Egyptians and the Baby¬ 
lonians disappeared because they exploited the land, 
but did not replenish it. The Nagas, Gonds and 
Todas remain under-developed because they let land 
run riot without acquiring the art to exploit it. 
The Mayans died because they could cultivate land 
but could require no domestic cattle. 

This harmony can be maintained only by preserv¬ 
ing the Cycle of Life intact in both its aspects— 
hydrological and nutritional. In India the Cycle of 
Life has been disturbed by over-exploitation and over¬ 
population. 

To restore it hydrologically, our availability of 
water must be equal to the demand for water. At 
present we conserve 25 per cent, of the water we 
need. 

Nutritionally, the return of human, animal and 
vegetable waste to the soil must equal the nutritional 
requirements of man and useful animals; today we 
have 2,000 crores less trees than we need. 

Our Life’s Cycle thus broken can be restored only 
by Land Transformation {hhu-parivartari). The 
process is one and indivisible and has an eight-fold 
programme: (i) to secure intensive cultivation by 
improved seed, manure and irrigation; (2) to reclaim 
waste lands; (3) to develop tree-lands and forests; (4) 
to develop better strains in cattle; (5) to spread the 
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Extension Movement; (6) to translate the active 
message and methods of Land Transformation 
through a Land Army; (7) to popularize nutritional 
food, change food habits and stop wastage, and (8) 
lastly, to rebuild the villages from the foundation 
upwards. The Land School is a small experiment 
in teaching and developing this process. 

Sri Jha’s report has already indicated to you the 
different directions in which this programme is carved. 
It is too early for me to say whether the School has 
taken root: many years must elapse before we can 
confidently say that. But in order that its principle 
may take root, even Land Transformation by itself 
cannot be treated as an isolated phenomenon. It is 
only one of the processes through which the Spirit 
has been transforming Matter, availing itself of the 
intellect, organizing power and enlightened vision 
of man. 

If India’s soil has to be transformed, the horizon, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual, of our farmers as 
well as educated men, must be developed, widened 
and vivified. 

The problem, therefore, is how to create a well- 
equipped class of agricultural workers; how to make 
the educated soil-minded; how to break the psycho¬ 
logical barrier in the minds of our farmers. To 
solve this problem the philosophy of life must be 
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replanted in the soil and a subconscious feeling 
created that Land Transformation, the act of restoring 
the Cycle of Life, is the only plan of survival for a 
country which is being overwhelmed by vast and fast 
growing population. 

In September 1951 the whole problem of Land 
Transformation was discussed by all-India experts at 
an Agricultural Extension Seminar held by the 
Government of India. Since then many of its 
aspects have been taken up in different parts of the 
country. The Community Projects have also come 
as a great object lesson. 

If the Land School becomes a practical laboratory 
for testing and putting in practice the principles and 
methods enunciated at the Seminar throwing light 
on the problem I have indicated, Uttar Pradesh will 
have achieved something of which we can all be 
proud. 

But the success ultimately must rest with the 
human material we have. This is the most difficult 
part of the whole programme. But I have hope and 
faith. We shall be able to gather more men with 
energy, enthusiasm and a sense of mission. 

This Trust, as you know, is for the benefit of ex- 
Servicemen of the second World War. If in the 
coming years 500 of the ex-Serviccincn come out of 
the School every year equipped with the necessary 
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skill and enchusiasm to carry on Land Transfor¬ 
mation, the School will have justified its existence. 

Let us live up to the Vcdic Rishi’s inspired dictum, 
now the motto of the School, “I am the son of the 
Earth”. 
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1 

God is and informs and upholds the Creation; the- 
Spirit is His expression in man and the Law of the 
Spirit is supreme. 

The goal of a man’s efforts is to transform himself, 
his fellow-beings and the material world so that the 
Spirit is unfolded in life and God becomes manifest. 

To understand, to realize, to follow the Law of 
Moral Causation is the first step to discover and unfold 
the Spirit in life. In its aspects of non-violence, truth, 
non-stealing, non-waste and non-possession it supports 
the Moral Order in the universe. It is ineluctable; 
it imposes upon man the need to keep to the purity 
of means as much as the means. None can achieve 
good by wicked means, be a devil to emerge as a god. 

The divine clement in man is the Fundamental 
Aspiration which yearns for Light, Love, Beauty, Bliss, 
Joy, Freedom and Calm. Because of it, he is not an 
atom moved by physico-chemical laws; not a mere 
unit of life, like an amoeba; not a bundle of instinctive 
reactions like an animal; not even a thinking machine 
as he thinks he is. Because of it, he is a spark of 
divinity whose destiny lies Godward. 


Address inaugurating the Chancellor’s Inter-University Camp 
at Ranif^het on May 20 , 1954. 
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Man’s freedom, therefore, is essential for fulfilling 
his destiny; for his own growth as much as for the 
evolution of the race. His personality is inalienable 
and sacred. His regimentation, even if its professed 
end be to secure collective welfare, is both an evil 
and a peril. It involves the loss of human dignity; 
the suppression of Fundamental Aspiration in the 
individual; the annihilation of his personality; the 
perpetuation of terror and untruth; the denial of the 
Spirit. 

Sociability, inherent in man, leads to group life. 
It is an essential condition of his very existence and 
involves organization, discipline and social control. 
In their turn, they imply the loss of unregulated 
freedom. 

This social control, necessary for man’s survival, 
is not an end in itself. Its purpose is to facilitate 
self-expression, to stabilise the Fundamental As¬ 
piration and to lead man Godwards. Collective 
life has, therefore, to ensure social control, just enough 
to secure orderly life, and freedom, ample enough to 
permit the free play of the intellect and the fearless 
pursuit of the Fundamental Aspiration. 

This is true democratic life by whatever name it is 
called. A people’s democracy may enslave the rnai> 
and spell the death of the Spirit. An authoritarian 
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State may provide both orderly social life and indivi¬ 
dual freedom. 

India is the land of the Spirit. It has had a con¬ 
tinuous life beginning from the Vedic Age, develop¬ 
ing the power of the Spirit. Only Indian culture, 
based on it, can save mankind. 

The freedom of India is, therefore, essential not 
only for herself but for the world; her leadership is 
the only hope of mankind. 

II 

Indian culture, Dharma, is not composite in the 
sense of a co-existence of different splinter-ways of 
life. It is a homogeneous way of life; it is composite 
in the sense that it has derived inspiration from many 
sources and is moulded by many influences. But it 
is a single way of life and has one organic outlook; 
one set of fundamental values; one underlying Idea 
guiding and informing the values flowing through 
the stream of life. 

Before the dawn of history this Culture had deve¬ 
loped the Central Idea of Dharma. It predicates an 
unalterable faith in human endeavour, self-restraint 
{samyama) and self-discipline (tapas). Emphasis is 
laid on individual experience and becoming rather 
than on belief and the scriptural word. It reaches 
its fulfilment only when a man sheds his limitations 
and becomes divine in this life. 
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Running through a diversity of religious beliefs 
and social injunctions is the emphasis on the observ¬ 
ance of the great vows— mahavratas —of non¬ 
violence, truth, non-stealing, continence and non¬ 
possession as essential steps in man’s advance towards 
the life of the Spirit. All outlook and conduct, there¬ 
fore, had to be harmonized and regulated by ethical 
and spiritual values calculated to lead to that goal. 

This Central Idea in Indian culture, coming to us 
through the ages, regulates our characteristic way of 
life, sustained by the Message of which the Gita is 
the great scripture, the Upanishads, the Ramayan 
and the Mahabharat elaborate expositions, and the 
life and teachings of Dayanand, Ramakrishna, 
Gandhiji and Aurobindo but modern commentaries. 

To read, to understand and to live up to the 
Message is to take to the path of the Spirit. 

India’s culture is not a dead culture. To invoke 
it is not to indulge in narrow revivalism; to live up 
to it is not to be a reactionary. It is eternal in the 
sense that its Central Idea has persisted through time. 
But it is ever fresh; the values shaped by the Idea 
could be revitalized age after age to suit the needs of 
changing times. 

That is why Indian culture has undying vitality 
and is being reintegrated even now to meet the 
demands of the hour. 
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This reintegration can be achieved not merely 
through traditional systems but by developing an 
infinite receptivity of the soul; the scientific outlook 
which seeks new truths with unabated zeal; the 
technical knowledge which can place in the hands 
of the Spirit the power to transform not life alone 
but the whole collective organism of life, and, where 
the need arises, to resist organized evil. 

In making attempts to transform land or life, or 
to resist evil, in order to succeed, man must be first 
transformed; the Spirit must inform his personality, 
he must learn to live by the Law of the Spirit. 

Science and knowledge arc valueless, nay danger¬ 
ous, as we see every day in the hands of the man 
in whom the Spirit remains inarticulate. 

Ill 

Indian culture is born of the soil. All foreign 
solutions which do not proceed from its Central 
Idea are illusory. They poison the fountain source 
of life, destroy its strength and vitality and deny it 
the living inspiration of the Message. 

Materialism is foreign to Indian culture. An ex¬ 
clusive devotion to material comforts in disregard of 
the Spirit is a denial of all that India stands for. 

Such devotion leads to aggressive, grabbing 
nationalism; to exploitation of man by man; to ac¬ 
cumulation of wealth in the hands of a few so that 
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the rest may lack what they need; to cults and 
organizations wedded to hatred and violence. These 
are the brood of lust and have for their aim the 
destruction of all that ennobles man. They arise 
from a denial of the Spirit. 

India has to stand up against the cults which har¬ 
ness the loyalty of the ignorant to this soulless mate¬ 
rialism; which stimulate the desire for sectional gains 
and put one section of humanity against another 
—may be labour against capital, class against class, 
party against party, group against group, nation 
against nation—inspiring each to fight for material 
benefits against the others. 

India has also to fight their technique, which 
teaches that every grievance should be exploited 
but left to others to redress; that the existing condi¬ 
tions be altered not by transforming men with the 
aid of the Spirit but by creating a group of deter¬ 
mined men dominating and enslaving all. 

A secular State is not a godless State. It is not 
even a welfare State which caters to material comforts 
to the exclusion of the life of the Spirit. It is the 
kingdom of God where every man is free to worship 
Him in his own way; where every man dedicates all 
his powers to ceaseless work; where none possesses 
more than he needs and none is denied what he barely 
needs; where God is worshipped and the Spirit in- 
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yoked through prayer and service and love; where 
all efforts are inspired by an earnest desire to see all 
in Him and Him in all. 

IV 

Mayavada, illusionism, and other-wordliness, are 
negative doctrines which distort the message of India. 

Life is real. It is rooted in the body, the social 
organization, the collective organism of life, compris¬ 
ing men, animals, trees and soil. The Spirit, how¬ 
ever, is involved in the mind, the mind in the body, 
the body in the life. 

The Spirit alone, therefore, can infuse life with a 
purpose and invest it with a power to transform itself. 
Neither the mind, nor the body, nor the social or 
collective life can be transformed from without. 
All becoming is an unfolding of the Spirit within. 

Transformation is one integral continuous process, 
proceeding from the Spirit to the Matter. “You are 
the undying Spirit”, says Sri Krishna to Arjun; “I 
am the son of the Earth”, sings the Vedic sage. Both 
declare the same essential truth of life: Spirit and 
Matter are neither different nor separable. 

V 

New ideas and movements in art and literature, 
under alluring names, sanctify the materialistic ideo¬ 
logy and carry on sub^c propaganda which thwarts 
the pursuit of the Fundamental Aspiration, insec- 
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dfics man and destroys his destiny. It seeks to 
•seduce our intellectuals from their moorings in 
Indian culture and has therefore to be exposed, avoid- 
•ed and fought. 

The true purpose of art and literature is to feel to 
■visualize, to create Truth, Love and Beauty —Satyam 
Shivam Sundaram —in one word. Absolute Beauty; 
and not merely through stone or colour, but through 
personality and through the whole life. And this 
purpose has to be achieved by the study of beautiful 
works of art and literamre; by the contemplation of 
^beautiful ideas; by appreciation of beautiful lives and 
realizing beauty in life; and by passing from a realiza¬ 
tion of beauty in life to living in Absolute Beauty. 
This is the process of transformation. 

Materialism is a process by which you are asked 
to pass from ugly works of art and literature to ugly 
ideas; from ugly ideas to ugly lives; from ugly lives 
to absolute ugliness. And when a determined group 
dictates blind obedience to its policies and programme 
based on such ugliness, it undermines the life of the 
Spirit and leads men and nations to their doom. 

VI 

Materialistic interpretation of history is a gross 
error. Man is not merely matter; nor a cog in the 
machine of collective life; nor a slave chained to the 
chariot of national or party aggrandisement. Matc- 
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rial well being is indeed an important element in the 
flow of history; but not its sole motive, not even its 
principal determinant. 

True interpretation of history is historical. It is a 
record of the progress or regression of man in terms 
of his self-fulfilment. The moving force behind it 
is the unfolding of the Spirit through myriads of 
lives in their ceaseless struggle against evil and error, 
fear and violence. 

History would have no meaning if we denied the 
role of Vyas, Buddha and Christ, Shankar, Nanak 
and Chaitanya, Tulsidas and Ramdas, Ramakrishna 
and Gandhiji, or ignored the part played by the 
heroes, saints and men of God, who lived in self- 
imposed hardship and immolated themselves for great 
causes or in the service of God. 

To unfold the Spirit in the development of the race 
is India’s mission in History. That is why, when 
other nations are dead or dying, India has Uved 
through the ages. 

The ceaseless process through which the Spirit 
unfolds itself in the life of the race is represented by 
the struggle between the forces of integratiou and 
disintegration in collective life, which like the mythic 
wars of the Devas and the Asuras produces both 
poison and nectar. 
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Communities and nations rise, decline and fall. 

^ They integrate and disintegrate. They either deve¬ 
lop a collective mind, outlook and will, rising superior 
to instincts, comforts and passions, or lose one or the 
other, only to lose them all eventually. In one case 
they develop an articulate personality; in the other, 
they cast it off and lapse into a parasitic existence. 

The integration and disintegration of human aggre¬ 
gates form the basic pattern of history as viewed 
through continuous time. 

The process is going on in India before our very 
eyes today. The process of integration comprises 
two simultaneous movements: one owes its origin 
to the Central Idea in Indian Culmrc; the other, to 
the age-old hatreds and greed, the origin of modern 
materialistic ideologies. 

In spite of ethnic and linguistic differences, India 
has attained a degree of cohesion under the influence 
of our Culture which found expression through 
Sanskrit and of which Sanskrit is still the source, 
though sometimes remote and often unperccived. 
This integrating force provides the historical back¬ 
ground, the content and energy which lead India to a 
richer harmony and eventually to the life of the Spirit. 

Another integrating force, created by the fusion of 
races and cultures during the Medieval period, is 
Hindi which draws its inspiration primarily from 
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Sanskrit but also from the Bhakti Renaissance of the 
i6th century and the Hindu-Muslim adjustments of 
the period. Its all but universal acceptance as the 
national medium provides the meeting-ground for 
our multi-lingual people. 

The new and powerful integrating force, which 
the impact of the West has produced, finds expression 
in the national government; in the unified legal and 
judicial systems; in the uniform administrative struc¬ 
ture; in the universities, which, through English, 
reared up new generations; in our new nationalism, 
of which the Congress is both an embodiment and 
an instrument. 

Through the Congress, Gandhiji founded an in¬ 
dependent centre of power, supported by popular 
will. To it we owe our freedom; the success of our 
Constituent Assembly; the self-restraint which charac¬ 
terized our masses in the General Elections; our rising 
national strength and our will to stability. 

But the disintegrating forces are at work, too. 

Disintegration is a slow and imperceptible process, 
which never provides spectacular landmarks like 
defeat or victory in war. But once it begins, its 
process becomes far more significant and fatal. 

Our cultural heritage is not being adequately ap¬ 
preciated; nor is the mission of India in history being 
generally understood. Materialistic ideology is also 
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with US, with its doctrines and cults of hatred and 
violence. 

Wc arc trying to eliminate English precipitately, 
without replacing it by Hindi. Religious differences 
and caste exclusiveness still operate with vigour. 
Regionalism is asserting itself in diverse ways. Lin- 
guism, that is, the elevation of a language as the 
basis for aggressive group sentiment, seeking expres¬ 
sion in terms of power politics, is reviving medieval 
particularism. These are all disintegrating factors; 
their growth denies the unity, the sanctity and the 
heritage of India. 

The world is re-shaping, whether wc wish it or 
not. Nations are at war, shooting or cold. Vast 
powers of destruction are in the hands of man. The 
West is crumbling. England is weak; France is 
weaker still. Militant godless materialism threatens 
the world with its far-reaching tentacles. 

Our paramount duty in India, therefore, is to 
resist disintegration by strengthening the forces of 
integration. 

For, let us not ever forget that India has a mission. 
It is not to invite the success and failure through 
which the West is passing. It is to discover and 
fulfil the meaning of history; to lead man towards 
Light, Strength and Love, so that he may fulfil him¬ 
self by living in God. 



INDIAN MISSION 


For twenty days we have been here, not only ex¬ 
changing views, but thinking and living together. 
Though our discussion has ranged over many sub¬ 
jects, we have in tlie main kept to our principal 
subject, the “Heritage and Mission of India”, studying 
the Bhagavad-Gita, the views of Gandhiji and 
Human Destiny. 

But ultimately these studies can only be useful if 
they lead you to the development of your personality 
and invest your life with a high purpose. For, 
neither knowledge nor action is of any value if 
behind them is lacking a great and noble purpose. 

As we saw in our discussions, the first purpose of 
life is to get rid of fear, malice and egoism as much 
as we can and to maintain purity of motive and 
intentions in all our actions. But pious intentions 
are no good unless you develop a resolute will, and 
that resolute will must be, first, to appreciate the 
cultural and spiritual heritage of India; secondly, to 
re-interpret it in terms of modern conditions and the 
needs which such conditions impose; and lastly, to 

Summary of Address at the closing function of the 
Chancellor's Inter-University Camp at Chauhatia, on June 
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fcpicscnt the values which such heritage represents, 
so that you may become the missionaries of the mes¬ 
sage for which India stands. 

Men tell you that everything is wrong; do not 
believe it. It is a trick to keep you frustrated. With 
India free, our young men have a vast future, vaster 
than any that was open to Indians before. We have 
to build up our life brick by brick, economically, 
socially, spiritually. We have to maintain our free¬ 
dom. We have to stand for all that is best in India 
against world prejudice, international conflicts and 
the brutish cult of materialism. To achieve this 
glorious purpose, you have to train yourself to a 
vigorous and disciplined life and when the occasion 
arises, to lead a dangerous life. Do not tell yourself 
that you would not be able to do so, you are too 
poor, too friendless or too fond of a soft life. These 
are the whisperings of a cowardly heart. Sri 
Krishna told you: “Do not be faint-hearted; he 
who offers himself to Me with devotion never dies”. 
If your universities have not taught you this, forget 
all about them. You must acquire the strength, 
which comes only by living up to Sri Krishna’s 
message, to be ready at all moments to back your 
task with your life; to be His instrument. 

You have been taught too well to analyse, to 
criticise, to pass judgment, to bustle about, to grouse 
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and to shout. You have been taught to be unfair 
to yourself. The right thing is to ask yourself every 
day: First, ‘Am I trying to be better than what I 
am?’ Secondly, ‘Am I doing my best to make my 
little brick and put it in its proper place in building 
the structure of India’s life?’ 

The situation today is grim. Humanity is at cross¬ 
roads. It has lost faith in its own destiny. In 
Geneva, for instance, the nations of the world are 
facing each other with distrust. The coming weeks 
may be fateful. In this darkness, India stands alone 
as a guide towards a better and more harmonious 
future. This is her mission in history and it is only 
when you learn to interpret this mission in your life 
with faith that you will have fulfilled your own 
destiny as a citizen of India. 
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Departing from our usual practice, I take the 
liberty, as your Chairman, to address you formally. 
I have felt that, for want of such an address, the 
scope and work of this Conference have not been 
understood in their proper perspective. 

Most thinking people had been urging reform 
of our University Education; public opinion was 
almost unanimous that University Education 
had to be adjusted to meet the needs of free India. 
But somehow, few had set themselves to convert 
possibilities into actual realities. We all seemed to 
be waiting for something to be done by someone else. 

Nothing, much less University reform, could come 
by maintaining the status quo or waiting for boons 
to descend upon us. Our State was one; the pay¬ 
master, the tax-payer of U. P., was the same. The 
Legislature was the same. The teachers often came 
together for consultation. The Chancellor, the Vice- 
Chancellors and the Deans, therefore, could not just 
sit isolated, each in his own dignity, treating each 
University as if it were a fortress, distrusting every 
other fortress in the vicinity. 

Address at the Conference of Vice-Chancellors and Deans 
^ hf t/te U» P. Universities held at Naini Tal, on June ii, 1954. 
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I, therefore, ventured to invite the Conference in 
1952, so that we might discuss the coordination of 
the policy and programme without interfering with 
the autonomy of each University. 

In England, a Committee of Vice-Chancellors, I 
understand, functions for a long time. It has a 
powerful secretariat. Under its wings, registrars meet 
once a year. It has also a journal of its own. And 
I saw no reason why our Conference should not 
become as useful a body as the one in England. 

During the last two years the Conference has 
contributed not a little to the new approach towards 
our Universities. Several of our recommendations 
have been adopted by Government in the new Amend¬ 
ing Bills. 

The Conference has now before it the first number 
of ‘Uttar Bharati’, a research journal of our four 
Universities, though I confess I am very much dis¬ 
appointed at the tardiness with which the number 
has been brought out. 

The Conference has also paved the way for bring¬ 
ing together selected teachers and students in what 
is called the Chancellor’s Camp. Those of you who 
attended the Naini Tal and the Ranikhet meets 
would have been struck by the friendliness and 
mutual confidence which sprang up between some of 
the most brilliant students of our Universities and 
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the teachers. After the experience of two All-U. P. 
Camps and three branch camps all of us who attended 
the meets are confirmed in the view that they arc 
doing both teachers and students any amount of good. 
The time, therefore, has come to take the next step 
forward and to put it on a proper footing. 

The efforts of the Conference to find a solution of 
the problem created by indiscipline prevailing in the 
Universities have not been in vain. The present 
condition, it must be remembered, is the result of 
many years of unfortunate history and would take 
time to be remedied. In order that discipline among 
the University students might come up to the level 
of several other parts of the country, Uttar Pradesh 
as a whole will have to live down its habit of look¬ 
ing upon student indiscipline as a normal part of 
University life. 

More than that, the Conference has brought the 
Vice-Chancellors and the Deans of the Universities 
together, to discuss common problems; to compare 
notes on the progress made; to consider the ways and 
means of preventing reduplication of cosdy specialized 
studies; and to develop an awarenc.ss of the problems 
relating to academic standards and the welfare of 
teachers and students. 

During the last two years, the reorganization of 
the Universities has gone on apace. Roorkee has 
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been considerably reorganized. Sri Bijawat as Pro- 
Vice-Chancellor has rendered great services to that 
University. And we look forward to its rapid 
development under the new Vice-Chancellor, Mr. 
Khosla one of our most outstanding engineers. 

We owe it to the energy and enthusiasm of Sri 
Hargovind Singh, my Minister of Education, that 
the Acts of the Universities of Agra, Lucknow and 
Allahabad arc in the process of being amended. 

The Amending Act, so far as Agra is concerned, 
I am glad to say, is being vigorously implemented 
by Vice-Chancellor Mahajan. I am equally glad to 
find that he is paying great attention to the weak 
and inefficient colleges in some of the districts of 
Uttar Pradesh. Substantial public help is needed to 
put them on a sound footing. I look forward to the 
Agra University being placed shortly on the path of 
rapid progress. 

The Mootham Committee’s Report has rendered 
valuable service to University Education in the State 
and particularly to the University of Allahabad. It 
has drawn pointed attention to a state of affairs which 
is shocking. We can look forward to the Allahabad 
University starting on a career of efficiency after the 
new Act comes into force. 

As the Conference at its first sitting in Naini Tal 
in 1952 pointed out, the will to improve our Univer- 
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sides is being dissipated by several factors, 
the principal of which is the multiplicity of elections. 
They put the teacher who mainly devotes himself tO 
his academic work at a disadvantage. They fail to 
ensure to the teachers, particularly to the junior ones, 
security both of tenure and promotion, thus uncon¬ 
sciously driving them to seek it with the help of 
their votes in university elections. 

Further, for reasons peculiar to our Univer¬ 
sities, the Vice-Chancellors, as pointed out in the case 
of Allahabad by the Mootham Report, have not been 
able to discharge their responsibilities for maintaining 
discipline. Often they have sought safety in sharing 
or abdicating responsibilities. 

It must be remembered that the success of a Uni¬ 
versity must in the end depend upon the personality, 
the strength and the ability of the individual Vice- 
Chancellor. At the same time, we should not fail 
to recognise that the authority of the Vice-Chancellor, 
however competent he may be, in dealing with 
matters of discipline, has to be maintained by all 
concerned, by the support of the Executive Council 
as well as by the loyalty of the teachers and the good 
sense of the students. 

I have been most unhappy at the way in which 
temporary appointments of junior teachers are made 
and their prospects are left uncertain or subjected to 
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the exigencies of elections. I have not been able tu 
understand the necessity for making so many tempo¬ 
rary appointments. By all means select the young 
man by the most rigid test that you can impose. But 
having selected him, give him complete security of 
tenure and prospects; leave him not to the mercy of 
fluctuating influences in the Executive Council or of 
the Head of the Department, so long as he continues 
to do his academic work honestly and loyally. 

And if temporary appointments have to be made, 
the appointees should be selected on very high tests 
and placed on a selection list for permanent appoint¬ 
ments, unless any of them during his tenure as tem¬ 
porary appointee has failed to come up to a proper 
standard of efficiency and discipline. Omission to 
follow this course leads to considerable heart-burning 
and frustration. And why second-class students arc 
selected when first-class ones are available in plenty 
in this country is something which completely baffles 
me. 

Indifference as regards another matter has pained 
me. When I was responsible for setting up a college 
and a school in Bombay—though both are legally 
separate—I induced my colleagues to pass a resolution 
for providing free education to the children of the 
staff in both of them. You cannot give greater 
relief to the teacher of our Universities than to see 
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that his children get free education in the Univer¬ 
sity he serves, subject to intellectual and disciplinary 
standards being reached. Financial considerations 
may impose, I realize, the necessity of giving this 
benefit fully only to the low-paid teacher and reduce 
it gradually as the pay of the teacher becomes higher. 
A provision of this kind, apart from giving relief to 
the low-paid teacher, will induce an affectionate 
attachment for the University as nothing else will. 

There is another responsibility which the Univer¬ 
sities and the colleges should shoulder. On the one 
hand, there is a vast hunger for higher education in 
the country; on the other, our Universities and 
colleges have often neither the accommodation nor 
the means to provide a fairly efficient standard of 
education for all who seek entrance. But to admit 
students without regard to adequate accommodation, 
means or personnel, is not only to ruin the career 
of the students, but to induce an element of irres¬ 
ponsibility in the character of education. 

It is the paramount duty of the Governments to 
look after this aspect of the problem, to provide ade¬ 
quate facilities or to divert the energy of youth in 
directions to which they are best suited. They are 
trying their best to do so. But it would be cruel 
kindness for educational institutions, which arc 
responsible for the efficient education of the rising 
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generation, to admit students in such numbers as the 
facilities do not justify, or to reduce the standards to 
attract more students. Their role is to provide the 
best form of education for just the number for which 
facilities exist and no more. 

As one associated with University Education for 
years now, I cannot conscientiously remain a mute 
witness of inefficiency, indiscipline or fall in academic 
standards, nor can I deny myself the privilege of 
being available to the Vice-Chancellors for consul¬ 
tation or to the teachers and students for such help 
as I can render. 

In the discharge of my obligations as Chancellor, 
as you know, I have looked primarily to the Vice- 
Chancellors and the Deans for advice. And as I 
conceive these obligations, they arise from the need 
to maintain academic freedom which is the first pre¬ 
condition of a proper growth of intellectual and moral 
atmosphere. Without a free intellectual community, 
the frontiers of human knowledge and spiritual 
experience cannot be extended. 

At the same time, we must all realize that if aca¬ 
demic freedom is to be maintained, its limitations 
must be respected; for they arc imposed by the need 
of guarding against external and internal dangers to 
that freedom itself. 
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Academic freedom can only be maintained if the 
authorities or the teachers maintain a high standard 
of learning; exercise great regard for merit in every 
selection or appointment; and at the same time 
shoulder the responsibility for maintaining the discip¬ 
line of those who fail to discharge the academic trust 
reposed in them whether they be teachers or students. 
And they have to ensure that the affirmative obli¬ 
gation to be loyal to the Constitution of India is ful¬ 
filled and the national spirit is inculcated and sus¬ 
tained at a high level. 



COLLEGE LIFE 


I am glad that the college is making considerable 
progress under your able Principal. 

Naini Tal may be a temporary attraction for visi¬ 
tors; but it is a place for education. It has very fine 
schools, and a well-equipped college, efficiently run, 
would be a great asset. But a college in a place like 
Naini Tal, if it has to attract students from all over 
India, must be of a class by itself; it must be a place 
where students may not only prepare for their exa¬ 
minations, but where they can prepare for the great 
school of modern life. Mere studies are not enough. 
Informative learning of which our university courses 
arc full does not lead to a disciplined life or to a life 
of culmrc or a life of service. To prepare for such a 
life, character is the first requisite. 

Character cannot come either by reading books 
or passing examinations. It comes by the atmos¬ 
phere of the school and the influence of the teachers; 
at the college stage also, the atmosphere of the college 
and the influence of the teachers arc important 
factors. 


Concluding remarlfs at the Convocation of the D. S, B. 
Degree College, at Naini Tal, on June 24, 1954. 
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To create the atmosphere for the college, it is 
essential that it should be well-equipped. It must 
have a fine library; it must have a hall with a portrait 
gallery of the heroes and heroines of India, of the 
great scenes of natural beauty and wonderful art 
for which India is famous. 

And more than this, the teachers by their character 
and their affectionate attitude towards students must 
enter into the mind and life of the students. There 
is no greater shaping influence on character than the 
example of a teacher’s life and aspirations. If the 
students go wrong, you can take it that they had 
never met with a teacher who could furnish to them 
the example of noble life, devoted to learning and 
ideals. 

Even more than this, the greatest shaping influence 
on the character of the students is the heritage of the 
past. In the college the student must learn to re-live 
the past of his country, to study and ponder over the 
great achievements of his country and over the great 
men who made the country great. Nothing would 
add to the success of our education more than to 
live, during the fruitful years of youth, in the midst 
of living memories of Sri Krishna and Sri Ram; of 
heroes like Pratap and Shivaji, of giants of the recent 
past like Ramakrishna, Dayanand, Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Lokmanya Tilak, Shri Aurobindo, Mrs. Besant, 
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Sardar Patel and the greatest of them aU—^Mahatma 
Gandhi. The way that they lived and worked and 
struggled will provide the stimulating influence, by 
which alone die character of our youth will be 
formed. 
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I have great pleasure in inaugurating this Con¬ 
ference convened by the Red Cross Society. It is 
intended to provide a free exchange of views between 
leading medical men of the State on a problem of 
vital importance to the nation. 

There are, in fact, three aspects of the problem: 
the population aspect, the health aspect, and the 
moral aspect. There is the incidental question of 
ways and means to be employed. 

There is the Malthusian thesis. The problem, as 
you all know, arises this way: population is out-run¬ 
ning subsistence; in a few decades, there would be 
a billion hungry people in this world. About 1750, 
the world’s population was 73 crores; in 1950 it was 
239 crores. In India the population increased from 
24 crores to 36 crores in the last sixty years and is 
estimated to grow to 52 crores by 1981. The food 
resources cannot grow, they say, at this rate; and the 
Neo-Malthusians are awaiting the day of reckoning 
in a few decades when food resources would run 
short. 


Speech at a Conference on Family Planning held at Raj 
Bhavan, Luc\now, on September 7, 1954. 
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On the Other hand, the anti-Malthusians contend 
that the increase in population since 1650 is attribut¬ 
able not to a higher rate of birth, but to a decline in 
death rates. The net rate of fertility in India is 
higher, but not too high compared to other countries. 
Human fertility has actually declined and that cal¬ 
culation of the number of people which the surface 
of the earth scientifically developed can support is 
“sterile” arithmetical exercise. India, with its vast 
land resources, can, with the aid of science, easily 
cope with the demands of a very high population. 

“The current demands for immediate birth limi¬ 
tation in certain countries”, says Dr. Barnnett in ‘The 
World’s Food’, “arc popular rather than scientific. 
There is a touch of hysteria in them. The tools of 
analysis for detecting over-population are discourag- 
ingly inadequate. I cannot confidently answer, and 
I believe that no one can, the question: Has the 
consumption level of India fallen or risen since 1900 
with its population growing so rapidly, and is the 
consumption level tending now to rise or to decline? 
Some evidence suggests one answer, some another. 
It requires exhaustive analysis and the invention of 
improved analytical tools . . . social scientists 

. . . cannot rest content with the mode of thought 

set forth by Malthus”. 
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It follows, says a competent contributor in the 
Manchester Guardian, that well meaning advice to 
India to adopt birth control measures is, in the strict 
sense, impertinent. 

But we need not go into these vexing questions. 
Without being unnecessarily panicky, if we are going 
to plan for a progressive and healthy national life, 
families and parenthood should also be planned, but 
planned wisely. 

We must not forget that a family with no ability 
to support children and to give them a proper start 
in life is a strain on the nation; that unhealthy or 
diseased parents, copiously adding a helpless element 
to the population, are a serious handicap to all 
progress. It would strain the welfare activities of 
the State almost to a breaking point, exhaust social 
vitality and disintegrate society. 

Apart from these social considerations, however, 
we have to look to individual considerations as well. 
A man may want to commit suicide; it is our duty 
to save him from doing it. A man may foolishly 
indulge in habits which perpetuate illness or weak 
health; it is our duty to save him from that catas¬ 
trophe. 

Similarly, a man may, out of a foolish sentiment, 
project ill-health to his children; or a weak and 
anaemic woman may be forced to undergo the torture 
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of repeated child-births; or a man who is diseased 
may, in utter disregard of consequences, burden 
himself and the society with children whom he would 
not be able to look after and for whom the society 
might have to waste resources which could be better 
utilized for healthy children. 

This aspect of the question falls within the spheres 
of health and medicine. You medical men who 
have been entrusted with the health of the society, 
have to prevent this thoughtless disregard of indivi¬ 
dual and social welfare with a missionary zeal. 

It is manifesdy the duty of the medical men not 
only to cure ill-health and disease, not only to prevent 
it, but to warn and guard the public against the 
possibility ol a lapse into ill-health or disease. All 
the more it is necessary that where pregnancy is 
dangerous to health, you must help to prevent it; 
where repeated child-birth endangers life, you must 
help to put a stop to it; where ill-health or disease 
is likely even in the remotest degree to affect the 
health of the child, you should advise measures to 
stop it. 

I am very clear in my mind. No amount of 
propaganda, as is going on now, is in any way going 
to substantially decrease the rate of increase in our 
country within the coming decade, when our battle 
for subsistence is going to be critical. At the same 
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time, an indiscriminate propaganda for family plan¬ 
ning would undermine social and moral inhibi¬ 
tions which have built up self-restraint. 

With your permission, I may quote what I stated 

before— 

“ Social studies testify that in the U. S. A. a 
very active propaganda for family planning 
conducted in blatant disregard of any sense of 
delicacy is having a deleterious effect on social 
life. Family planning is necessary; its aids are 
a part of the medico-health campaign; its 
technique therefore has to be taught in the sanc¬ 
tum of the consulting room. But in this pro¬ 
paganda-made age, nothing is sacred. 

With this propaganda in full swing, the sanc¬ 
tity of marriage tends to disappear; the family 
begins to disintegrate, the moral basis of society 
is undermined. Family planning aids, widely 
advertised, teach people that restraint is no 
longer necessary; that promiscuity has no 
dangers; that aids are cheaper than marriage. 
Irresponsible sex-behaviour in consequence 
acquires the odour of respectability.” 

What is the way out, then? The way is to remove 
family planning from the sphere of popular pro¬ 
paganda to a strictly medico-health sphere, which the 
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physicians and surgeons as family friends and con¬ 
sultants should take over in the privacy of the con¬ 
sulting room. 

The medical service in India is one of the best. 
It is spread all over India. On the whole, it is doing 
its duty with a considerable degree of conscientious¬ 
ness; and it is through this service, if it undertakes to 
help in this sphere of national programme, that 
substantial results can be achieved. 

The most debatable point in this connection is 
the sterilization of individuals by vasectomy or slap- 
ingectomy as measures of birth-control. Sterilization 
has several merits on medical grounds but requires 
to be adopted only in suitable cases, purely on eugenic 
and strong medical grounds. There are, however, 
certain legal and moral limitations to this method. 

Sterilization can be a useful social measure but it 
can be greatly misused. Sound medical reasons should 
be forthcoming before such an operation can be 
morally advised. The question is whether a medical 
man is justified in refusing such a safe and sure 
treatment to a mother in delicate health, particularly 
when additional strain of repeated child-bearing at 
short intervals endangers her health and life. In 
cases of mothers whose maternal instinct is fully 
satisfied and who cannot bear the strain of any more 
child-bearing, or are unable to provide for proper 
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child care for economic reasons, it seems tragic to 
deny them a safe, sure and cheap method of safe¬ 
guarding their health. The problem has several 
aspects, social, eugenic, medical and economic, and 
each one is so confronting that legal sanction in my 
opinion should be made available with due safeguard 
against its misuse. Eugenic reason may or may not 
appeal to many because it is not expected to succeed 
in eliminating degenerated or depraved persons from 
human stock in the next few generations or even in 
remote future, but one cannot afford to be blind to 
the appalling conditions of poor mothers in India who 
have to be protected. Child life cannot be protected 
if mothers are neglected. Happy and prosperous 
homes need healthy mothers and children having a 
joyous attitude towards life and taking pleasure in 
performance of their duty and shouldering responsi¬ 
bilities with pleasure and enthusiasm. 

I have devoted some thought to this subject. I 
am convinced that salvation lies in the direction of 
encouraging people to undergo surgical treatment, 
which, while it leaves uninterrupted the sex life, on 
which domestic happiness is so much based, prevents 
the birth of unhealthy or diseased children. While 
it eliminates the weak and diseased sector of our 
future race, it docs not bring down sex relations, on 
which the sanctity of domestic life rests, to the level 
of selling Cocacola by blatant propaganda. 
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The literary tradition of Gujarat goes back to the 
early centuries of the Christian era. Up to about 
the seventeenth century, however, it was shared by 
Rajasthan and Malva. All the three regions then 
formed a single linguistic area speaking closely allied 
dialects with a common heritage of literature. 

From the earliest times two forms of literature 
have come down to us in Gujarat—adaptations of 
Puranic or Epic episodes and dharma\atha or social 
story of love and adventure with a thin religious or 
moral veneer. The first dharma\atha that we know 
of is Tarangalola, composed in Prakrita; its author, 
Padaliptacharya, is associated with Palitana in Sau- 
rashtra. It is the story of love. The attachment of 
the lovers continues birth after birth; the inseparable 
'chaXrava\ birds, as the symbol of undying love, 
dominate the story. 

Two great Sanskrit poets of Gujarat of the period 
from A.D. 550 to 750 have found a place in the accept¬ 
ed classical literature: Bhatti, who wrote Bhatti- 
\avya in Saurashtra, and Magha, the author of 
Shishupalavadha, who lived in the Abu Region. 


Broadcast tal\ jrotn the Lucknow station of All-India Radio 
on ''Gujarati Literature" on September 14, 1954. 
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In about a.d. 750 we come across a great literary 
figure, Haribhadra. He was a Brahman of Chittod 
who became a Jain sadhu. He wrote works on 
philosophy, among which was Shadrashan Samu- 
chhaya, and dharmal^athas. His Dhurta\hyana is a 
devastating satire on religious beliefs and practices in 
the vein of Swift and Voltaire. Professional cheats 
meeting in a gathering on a rainy day try to outdo 
each other by telling stories taller than those given 
in religious books. At the end, the woman cheat 
outdoes all the others. The others, mere men, 
confess that women are superior to men, which never 
requires to be proved. 

In the loth, iith and 12th centuries there was vast 
literary activity in Sanskrit, Prakrita, Apabhramsa 
and the spoken dialects. South Gujarat or Lata had 
many poets. It had a distinct literary style called 
Lati and humour was its speciality. But the radiat¬ 
ing centres of literary influence were Ujjayini and 
Dhara in Malva which then included several parts 
of Gujarat. Some of its Paramara rulers were poets 
as well as great patrons of poets. Bhoja Paramara, 
for instance, was a polymath and scholar and a 
munificent patron of learning. Thirty-nine of his 
works on different branches of learning have been 
traced so far. His story, Shringaramanjeri, in which 
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an old hetaera teaches her pupils how to win the' 
affection of men, is a very interesting work. 

Later, the dominant power in the area passed into 
the hands of Chaulukya rulers of Anahilavada Patan, 
the architects of modern Gujarat, who, though not 
poets themselves, were great patrons of learning. 
Many distinguished men lived at the court of the 
greatest of them, Jayasimha Siddharaja, the most 
outstanding of whom was Hemachandra, the great 
polymath. Most of his works have survived, light¬ 
ing up the literary and intellectual horizon of the 
whole of India of the time. He composed elaborate 
works on grammar, poetics and logic; lexicons, 
legendary biographies; poems dealing with contem¬ 
porary history. He also left a group of very able 
disciples, the most prominent of whom was Rama- 
chandra. He wrote several dramas, as also an 
authoritative work on dramaturgy. 

Under Hemachandra’s influence, Sanskrit literature 
was assiduously cultivated, particularly the drama. 
The names of six hundred odd dramas written in 
Sanskrit have come down to us. Of them, 26 were 
contributed by Gujarat; of these as many as 23 were 
produced under the influence of Hemachandra or 
his pupils. 

This was, again, the literature of the learned for 
the learned. 
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But the works of this period, and particularly 
those of Hemachandra, show that considerable 
popular literature flourished in Gujarat at the time: 
stories in prose and verse as well as erotic, heroic 
and didactic poetry, folk songs and folk tales. This 
literature sprang from the living need of the people. 

Two of the heroic verses may be quoted: 

Cowards say thus: “We are but few, while the 
enemies are many”. Look at the sky, young lady. 
How many are there to give moonlight?—only one. 

If a man cannot lay down life in defence of 
honour, he should leave the country. He should 
not wander about with the finger of the wicked 
pointed at him. 

Two of the erotic verses may also be quoted. 

What pity can these breasts have for others, when 
they come out bursting their own heart? Men, take 
care of yourselves. The breasts of maidens are 
ruthless. 

If she loves me, she will be dead by now; and it 
she be still alive, she has no love for me. In either 
case, I have lost my wife. Why do you thunder, 
you wicked cloud? 

In the works of Hemachandra and other works 
of the period we find quotations from Munja Rasa, 
a historical romance in verse, of which Munja, the 
brilliant Paramara ruler of Malva, was the hero. 
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This form of literature, evidently, was well culti¬ 
vated and was very popular. 

A large number of poems, dramas and \atha$ in 
Sanskrit and Prakrita of the 12th and 13th centuries 
have come down to us. They are elaborate and 
ornate and form the literature of artifice inspired by 
pedantry or religious zeal; they have no living touch 
with life, nor do they arise from the vivid personal 
experience of those who wrote them. 

With the collapse of Gujarat before Ala ud-din 
Khilji in a.d. 1299, the schools of learning which 
had been patronized by the Chaulukya rulers dis¬ 
appeared. The pandits and the poets sought safety 
in villages and took to the spoken dialects for the 
exercise of their literary talents. Thus, the gulf 
between the literature of artifice and the litera¬ 
ture of life disappeared; gifted poets took to the 
latter, and a new era in literature dawned on Gujarat. 

Old Gujarati can be traced as far back as a.d. iioo. 
Sufiicient number of works have survived to show 
that in the 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th centuries there 
was a well-developed literature both in prose and 
poetry. 

Apart from rasas, long poems, \athas or stories 
both in prose and poetry, with love and adventure 
as their theme, we have the phagu songs; haramasis, 
the songs of the twelve months; as also rasas or, as 
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Styled later, garbis, which women sang as they 
moved round a lamp to the rhythmic beat of hands or 
small sticks—a special feature of Gujarati life called 
garba. These rasas were beautiful gems in them¬ 
selves. There was also a large volume of verses 
-dealing with popular sallies, riddles and satires adding 
piquancy to social relations, and of religious poems. 

There was heroic poetry too. One fine specimen 
of such poetry has survived intact. Kanhadade- 
prabandha, written about a.d. 1456, deals with the 
fall of Gujarat; the siege of Jhalore by Ala ud-din 
Khiiji; the heroism of the Songiri Chauhans and 
the jauhar, the rites by which women escaped the 
conqueror by courting the funeral pyre. This is how 
the poet describes the awesome rite: 

“There was no hope of life. None would touch 
a drop of water. The queen said ‘we will now 
perform jauhar. And she addressed a message 
to the queen of Kanhadade: ‘Of what has over¬ 
taken us, you will come to know tomorrow. 
Remember us with affection. In this life, these are 
our last salutations’. Having thus spoken, the 
queen put on all her ornaments. The retainers 
brought heaps of sandal-wood. Strong and heroic, 
the queen entered the fire. All said ‘Rama, 
Rama’, and the friends wept.” 
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Kanhadadeprabandha is a unique rhapsody throb¬ 
bing with great heroism; an epic of a great age fast 
fading into oblivion, the swan-song of the heroic spirit 
which permeated the Gujarat of Jayasimha Siddha- 
raja. 

In the Era of Resistance which followed, heroism 
paid a very heavy price in blood and heroic poetry 
came to be cultivated only by the bards attached to 
the Kshatriya houses. 

Then came the Bhakti renaissance; the age of 

Mirabai, Surdas and Tulsidas; of an all-India emotional 
resurgence which sang, full-throated, of devotion; 
of the love and sports of Radha and Krishna; of the 
beauties of Vrindavana. It was genuine poetry well¬ 
ing up from a full heart. 

Mirabai is the symbol of the unity of north India. 
She lived mostly at Chitted. She sang in Western 
Rajasthani or Gaurjari Apabhramsha, the parent of 
modern Gujarati, Mevadi and Marwadi. Her songs, 
transmitted from mouth to mouth, are now sung 
throughout India with only local variations, and form 
a brilliant chapter in Gujarati, Rajasthani and even 
Hindi literature. 

The finest representative of bhakti, not only in 
Gujarat, but in the whole area in which Western 
Rajasthani was spoken, was Narsi Mehta, the saint 
poet of Junagadh in Saurashtra. He has left a large 
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volume of poems and songs inspired by thrilling devo¬ 
tion; enriched by a prolific imagination; sometimes 
dominated by a vision of philosophic or moral gran¬ 
deur; invariably characterized by a direct human 
approach full of humility and all-embracing sym¬ 
pathy. His well-known Bhajan ‘Vaishnava, Janato 
. . was made part of the daily prayer of 

Mahatma Gandhi. 

In rhythmic flow of bewitching words or in 
grandeur of conception, there is nothing to compare 
in the language with the poet’s vision of God as he 
describes it looking at the sky. 

Popular fiction continued to be cultivated in 
Gujarat alongside adaptations of the Puranic episodes 
and the veneer of religion slowly disappeared. The 
stories were all very old, possibly as old as Gunadhya’s 
immortal creations. But narrated and sung from 
mouth to mouth they formed the people’s literature 
in which men and women made love, went through 
intriguing adventures, propounded and solved riddles 
to each other. The great poet, Samalbhat, in 
the 17th century made contemporary adaptations of 
these stories full of wordly wisdom, as interesting to 
read today as modern fiction. 

Of all the poets of the 17th century, Premanand 
was the greatest. Most of his works, of which about 
forty have come down to us, arc adaptations of 
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episodes from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
He also composed original poems dealing with the 
incidents of the life of the great saint-poet Narsi 
Mehta, which had become a traditional heritage of 
Gujarat. 

Premanand is the supreme master of the art of 
narrative poetry. Puranic episode in his hands 
became the literature of the people, woven in with 
piemres of contemporary life, full, vivid and colour¬ 
ful, painted with the brush of a master. 

Before Premanand’s sturdy faith in life and joyful 
outlook, the background of the 17th century Gujarat 
recedes like the disappearing mist. With a humorous 
twinkle in his eyes and a joyous note in his voice, he 
passes on to his world-weary generation the inspira¬ 
tion of Vyasa. 

The i8th century poetry in Gujarat, though widely 
cultivated, had little of fresh inspiration. With the 
break up of the Moghul Empire and the recurring 
raids of the Marathas confusion was everywhere. 
Religious literature was the only solace of the people, 
though it was relieved often by bitter and other 
wordly reflections on religion and society in verse. 
Among the poets who excelled in this art was Akho 
whose true philosophic insight provided the back¬ 
ground of his bitter shafts. He says about the poets: 
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“ Poets only make an empty noise to make them¬ 
selves heard, like the thunders of the sky when the 
constellation Rohini is in the ascendant. They 
only want to be worshipped; they join couplet to 
couplet, full of empty words. One is a poet; he 
composes much and yet does not think of Brahma; 
he only collects wealth by transacting business in love 
and hatred. What does he gain by it?” 

But the last great poet of old Gujarati was 
Dayaram, born in a.d. 1767. He lived in the age 
when Gujarat was setding down to stable life under 
British rule. He was learned. He could write 
poems even in Brajbhasha, which had always exer¬ 
cised great influence over Gujarat. But his genius 
was lyrical and found suitable vehicle in the garbi, 
the characteristic lyric of Gujarat to be sung with 
the garba rasa. He made wonderful use of popular 
melodies. His language was the most perfect ever 
used by any poet of Gujarat. And in his hands, 
sense and sound and meaning blended in harmony 
to express one brief emotional experience with perfect 
art. 

His ‘Address to Shri Krishna’s Flute’ is the most 
exquisite lyric in the language. No translation, 
however, can express the bewitching charm of the 
original. 

“Thou art His pet; His darling, O Flute I 
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Thy enthralling sound has captured His heart; 

But mine, alas! is pierced by every note of thine. 

Thou tasteth all the nectar from His lips : 

Thou Icavest nothing: 

What matters now if I die? 

My pride is crumbled into dust, 

To join the pride of many who lie humbled there. 

But do not forget: 

They all answer to thy call, but not to thee do they 
come; 

They only seek to the Lord, whose slave I am.” 

With Dayaram, who died in 1852, ended the old 
Gujarati literature. 

With Narmad, who was then studying in the new 
Elphinston Institute at Bombay, the first big edu¬ 
cational institution established by the British in 
Bombay, began modern Gujarati literature. 
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Naimisharanya was, for centuries, the spiritual 
heartlfind of India. It was a forest university where 
rishii dwelt and in the course of centuries developed 
the great structure of thought and religion as also the 
moral and spiritual outlook which wc associate with 
India. 

Here came Dharmaraja on his pilgrimage. Here, 
as you all know, Rishi Shaunaka celebrated his 
twelve years’ sacrifice. To that sacrifice came 
Ugrashravas who recited the Mahabharata as he had 
heard it from Vaishampayan, the disciple of Vyas. 
Different Puranas were also composed or recited 
here. And from here the rishis went all over India 
carrying the message of Vyas, the founder of Dharma, 
the oldest and the greatest prophet of mankind. 
Here, possibly, Shatpatk and other Brahmans were 
composed and the rituals standardized. 

Every Indian ought to hold the memory of Naimi¬ 
sharanya dear. It was this place from which radi¬ 
ated all the spiritual, literary and traditional influences 
which made India great during the past, which consti¬ 
tute the source of its strength in the present, and from 
which its future greatness will spring. 


Speech on the occasion of the Vana Mahotsava at Naimt- 
sharanya in the Sitapur distnet on September 26, 1954. 
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It came to me as a shock, when I came to Uttar 
Pradesh and began to enquire as to where Naimi- 
sharanya was, that many educated people did not 
know what and where it was. Let me hope that this 
Vana Mahotsava will be an humble token of gratitude 
towards Vyas and all those who once lived here, who 
built up the immortal heritage of India and going 
from here spread it co other parts of the world. 
Mahabharata is not a book for reference; not a mere 
epic; it is the Collective Unconscious of India. For 
over two thousand years it has given strength, ins¬ 
piration, courage and, above all, continuity and tena¬ 
city of life to countless people. 

But, apart from this cultural aspect, let us also not 
forget the material aspect that this countryside forms 
the catchment area of the Gomati. One of the 
greatest problems which face India is the denudation 
of forests and the reconditioning of the catchment 
areas of the rivers which form its lifeline. We are 
surprised at the shrinking of rivers; at the excessive 
floods; at the ravines which cut up the banks of our 
rivers. We forget that this is the price which we 
are paying for destroying trees in the catchment 
areas of our rivers. 

There is no quick-time remedy for the imbalance 
of nature which we have created by ruthless destruc¬ 
tion of trees. Floods cannot be stopped merely by 
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improving embankments or constructing dams; side 
by side, the afforestation of the catchment area and 
the reconditioning of mountainside through which 
the rivers pass is the most essential part of flood 
control and cure of ravined areas. 



PEACE UNDER THE U. N. 


The United Nations was the only instrament 
which human ingenuity could devise after World 
War II to prevent a world war and establish a world 
community. It was established in the hope that 
the victorious powers would be able to convert the 
inchoate family of nations into a single world com¬ 
munity. When our Constitution was framed, the 
U. N. O. was put in the forefront of our central 
subjects, for our Constituent Assembly also saw in 
U. N. O. the only hope for mankind. 

During the last eight years, however, three new 
factors, unexpected in 1946, have come into exist¬ 
ence. 

Firsdy, the world has been split into two armed 
power blocs: one of the Western powers and the 
other of the monolithic power of the U. S. S. R. 

Secondly, the possession of thermo-nuclear wea¬ 
pons by both the blocs has rendered the establish¬ 
ment of a world police force impossible for a long 
time to come. 

Thirdly, the collapse of nationalist China and the 
rise of Comm uni st China in close partnership with 
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the U. S. S. R. have changed the balance of power in 
the world. 

These factors have created a world situation in 
which the United Nations Organization—U. N. O. 
—faces difficult times. It has not attained strength 
as the supreme organ of a world community. 
No agreement has been reached to admit all appli¬ 
cant states into it, while Communist China, one of 
the major powers, stands outside it. Consequently, 
most of the recent achievements, such as the Indo- 
Chinese Settlement at Geneva, the Agreement on 
the Brussels Treaty Organisation, the Partition of 
Trieste, the formation of the SEATO and the Five 
Principles Agreement among South-East Asian 
countries have taken place outside the U. N. O. 

The Security Council with its veto is scarcely 
powerful enough to deal with any of the important 
issues which arise between the rival power blocs. It is 
nor likely, as I see it, that nations will agree hereafter 
to strengthen the power of the United Nations so as to 
enforce a world order. Nor, with the non-aligning 
group of nations growing in influence, can one 
envisage the possibility of military action by the 
United Nations, as in Korea. 

There has been, therefore, a growing impression 
in the world that anything in the nature of world 
peace has to be achieved outside the United Nations. 
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This was reflected recendy in General Romulo’s 
deeply pessimistic speech in which he said that the 
United Nations was ‘too frail a vessel’ to administer 
the United States’ programme for the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 

But to set out the failures of the United Nations 
is not to say that it has failed- Many specific dis¬ 
putes have been settled by or through it. It has 
served as the principal forum in which ideologies arc 
marshalled and world opinion created. By means of 
it contact has been maintained even with non-member 
states and a world secretariat and technical services 
are now operating in many nations. 

It is clear that the U. N. O. has brought into 
being a world community in which all matters 
affecting the world are viewed as the equal concern 
of every nation. The UNESCO, the FAO and other 
specialized agencies, have been helping to bring most 
of the nations together to discuss the important affairs 
of the world as a whole. The U. N. O. and its agen¬ 
cies range over a comprehensive programme and pro¬ 
vide a forum for the conciliation of disputes and the 
creation of a world-wide moral pressure in which 
aggression or isolation becomes difficult. 

Thus, these eight years of U. N. O. have brought 
into the foreground important elements of world 
unity. 
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But the unity is still in the making and is not yet 
made. The fundamental rights of man are not ac¬ 
cepted by many member nations. Neither the race 
for armaments nor the cold war has so far ended in 
a stable balance of power. 

However, the cleavage between the Western 
powers and the Soviet Union, though not yet bridged, 
has on account of the U. N. O. become not im- 
bridgable. 

An acute ideological conflict between colonial 
powers and colonial peoples has emerged, though it 
is to the credit of the United Nations that it has 
been a great factor in the gaining of independence 
by several nations during the last eight years. 

Meanwhile the division between the under-deve¬ 
loped and the industrial countries has become more 
pronounced and the gatherings of the U. N. O. and 
its agencies provide a forum for bridging it. 

If these conflicts remain within the bounds of an 
organised system for discussion and reconciliation, 
the United Nations can claim to have achieved a con¬ 
siderable success. 

Though the U. N. O. has not become the effective 
organ of a world community, the very idea of a 
United Nations, even as a subject of controversy, has 
developed a sense of solidarity between the peoples of 
the United Nations. The difficulty has been that 
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though the Charter of the United Nations started as a 
pact between the peoples of the United Nations, it 
has remained a pact between governments. And 
governments cannot easily outgrow the demands of 
national sovereignty and territorial expansion. 

Because of the very existence of the U. N. O. 
movements of world opinion now directly or indirect¬ 
ly bear upon the decisions of the nations. There has 
been a development of regional conjmunities like 
those of the Atlantic and Colombo Powers; there is 
also the Commonwealth of Nations, the SEATO, the 
Communist Bloc. There is a movement for closer 
bonds in the America, in the Arab world and in 
the South Pacific. There is, above all, a movement 
led by our Prime Minister for a ‘Peace Bloc of Powers’ 
which is not only taking shape, but has already begun 
to exercise an effective influence on world opinion. 

If these regional communities become a substitute 
for the United Nations, the U. N. O. will fail and 
humanity will receive a set-back, but if they arc only 
an integration of nations as a part of the larger whole 
of the United Nations, then we need, not despair. 

In so far as these regional communities are mere 
military alliances, they carry within them the germ 
of a shattering conflict. But in so far as they are 
free and friendly communities brought together by 
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ideals of peace, they will help the United Nations to 
realize its objective. 

To the working of the U. N. O. India has brought 
that positive outlook for which our culture has always 
stood: ‘Friendship for all; hostility to none’. To 
this our Prime Minister has added the corollary of 
the Five Principles. 

A world community can only come into existence 
if these five principles as embodied in the Nehru- 
Chou Agreenitnt are accepted by an increasing num¬ 
ber of nations. The most important of these prin¬ 
ciples is the pledge of non-aggression and non-inter¬ 
ference. As 1 understand that principle—and it is 
the most vital for the banishment of fear from the 
world—it is that each nation, either by regional pacts 
or through the United Nations, be made secure within 
its national boundaries. A nation’s territory, like the 
poverbial home of the Englishman, should be its 
‘castle’. 

The implementation of these vital principles pre¬ 
supposes a powerful world-conscience which neither 
permits external aggression nor encourages outside 
interference in a nation’s affairs by fostering internal 
subversion. This is possible only if more and more 
nations come together to develop and exercise that 
moral pressure which will make external aggression 
and internal interference unthinkable. 
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This can happen, in my humble opinion, through 
the U. N. O. if, firstly, all nations are admitted into 
the United Nations; secondly, if ‘curtains’ are lifted 
and what Toynbee calls the spiritual intimacy 
between the peoples is established; and, lastly, if the 
fundamental importance of ideologies pledged to non¬ 
violence comes to be accepted as part of practical inter¬ 
national policies. 

Our Prime Minister has dedicated himself to creat¬ 
ing a ‘Peace Bloc of Powers’ pledged to implement 
these five principles. If his efforts succeed—as they 
must if humanity is to live in harmony and progress 
—the United Nations will be the effective organ of a 
world community. 

But I fear that some ambitious nations will find it 
difficult to accept them. The human mind has not 
vet evolved sufficiently to break national barriers and 
accept the Law of God that the concern of all men 
is and ought to be Man, wherever he is. 

Till such a stage is reached the struggle for peace 
must go on. It will perhaps go on for years. In 
that struggle the United Nations will undoubtedly 
continue to exert a very important influence. As Mr. 
Trygve Lie said, the United Nations offer no panacea 
but it remains the world’s best hope for peace. 



GOPASHTAMI CELEBRATIONS 


I am very glad that Uttar Pradesh is celebrating 
the Gopashtami Week, the festival of the cowherd, 
dedicated to the cow. 

Our Constitution has recognised the special 
position of the cow in this country. We cannot 
grow food without the draught bullock; we cannot 
have milk—our most nutritive food—^without the 
cow; we cannot have organic manure for our land 
without dung. 

With us the cow is not merely a useful animal; 
she is sacred. No higher respect is paid to beast or 
man in India than to her., But unfortunately our 
concern for her begins and ends with slogans. She 
is not, as she should be, an object of solicitude. We 
neglect her as do no other people on earth. 

The cow family in our country numbers no less 
than 14 crores: i to 2^ individuals. She is an 
integral part of the collective organism of life. But 
the condition in which we keep her is deplorable. 

Some time ago it was estimated that every 100 head 
of the cow family share between *themselves fodder 
which would suffice for only seventy; and just enough 
concentrates for only twenty. Twenty-five out of 
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every lOO head have some kind of disease and eight 
arc decrepit or useless. Against a million good bulls 
required every year to serve the country effectively we 
have only about 2,000 that is, only one where there 
should be 500. Generally the breeds of the cow have 
deteriorated all over the country. The infectious 
diseases which infest our cattle are many and varied. 
Rinderpest alone accounts for sixty per cent of pre¬ 
mature deaths and the average milk yield is so low 
that an honest trade in milk or ghee rarely pays. 

The huge number of useless cattle inflicts a servere 
drain upon our food resources. The poor unable 
to support a barren cow, and equally reluctant to 
send her to the slaughter house, generally turn her 
out into the wilderness where she becomes undomes- 
ticated and returns as a wild animal to cat up or 
destroy the food crops. 

We must escape from our fossilized sentiments 
about the cow. We have not merely to protect her 
but to redeem her by gosamvardhan. This implies 
an active concern for her. 

The Gopashtami Week is intended for the dedica¬ 
tion of seven days of concentrated effort to rescue the 
cow from being the object of sloppy sentiment. 

The festival, therefore, must be celebrated in the 
right spirit. Before the festival steps have to be taken 
to restore the cattle to health. During the festival 
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we should lead the cow, the bullock and the bull 
in gay processions and prize competitions should be 
held. In some parts of India there is bullock-cart 
racing. I wish we could make it popular once again. 

For a week in each year at least let us restore the cow 
to her proper position in Indian life and cherish her 
as ‘mother’, not only in name, but in reality. Let us 
feed her, nurse her and give her the affectionate care 
to which she is entitled. 



THE POLICE; THEIR DIFFICULTIES 


I am very glad to meet the Police Force again this 
year and I am happy that you have maintained your 
tradition of smartness and correct bearing. 

I offer my congratulations to those who have 
earned medals and decorations by acts of gallantry or 
devotion to duty. I am sure you will be not only a 
source of pride to the Force, but also of inspiration. 

I have more than once referred to the conditions 
in which you have to perform your duties, conditions 
in which human life has come to be of litde value, 
and in which coercive demonstrations have become 
a not infrequent feature of public life. 

I am sorry to note that the reported total figures 
for crimes have not shown any decline. Resort to 
the use of deadly weapons, the setting up of small 
arsenals for the manufacture of illicit firearms, the 
growth of the class of professional criminals and their 
development of special techniques, have added to 
your responsibilities and imposed upon you the 
necessity of employing a superior technique. 

The most outstanding achievement of the Force 
during the last year was the concerted and relentless 

'Address at the Annual Police Parade at Lucknow, on 
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drive against organized crime committed by noto¬ 
rious gangs of dacoits. The Force has been able 
to liquidate several dacoits, the most noteworthy 
achievement being the capture of Tahsildar Singh. 
However, Man Singh, in spite of the efforts made 
by the combined forces of Vindhya Pradesh, Madhya 
Bharat and our State is still at large, taking his toll 
of lives. 

In their gallant encounters with well-armed and 
desperate dacoits, several members of the Force have 
lost their lives. To them I offer my tribute. My 
sympathy goes out to the members of their families 
and with that sympathy I also send my appreciation 
of the heroic way in which these lives have been 
laid down for the safety of society. 

The small arsenals for the manufacture of illicit 
firearms which were unearthed at Jhansi and'Rae 
Bareli show an aspect of the crime^^ave in the State 
which calls for great alertness and vigilance as well as 
a specialised training of the Force. I am glad that 
special steps arc being taken to give such specialised 
training. 

I am sorry to note that in the year under review 
there has been an unfortunate recrudescence of com¬ 
munal frenzy. Prompt action has prevented the 
spread of the disturbances, but these incidents indi¬ 
cate the dangers of a communal or sectarian approach 
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towards social and religious problems. It also points 
to a responsibility of a delicate nature on the part of 
the Force. I am happy to find that on every occasion 
during the last year, the Force has acquitted itself, 
not only with prompmess, but with the utmost im¬ 
partiality. 

The assaults on government servants have not 
abated and are an ugly sore on the public life of the 
State. In this connexion, the primary responsibility 
rests with the public. Respect for law requires to be all 
the greater when we are trying to build up democra¬ 
tic institutions. We cannot have the rule of law 
when organized movements help to undermine res¬ 
pect for law, or prevent public servants from carrying 
out their duty without fear or hindrance. 

I am also happy to find that the P. A, C. wing 
of your Force has continued to discharge its duty 
with characteristic efficiency and devotion to duty.. 
The village defence societies now organized, parti¬ 
cularly in the districts of Budaun, Bareilly, Shahjahan- 
pur, Kheri, Pilibhit, Pratapgarh, Banaras and Deoria, 
have acquitted themselves with commendable initia¬ 
tive and gallantry. I hope the movement for defence- 
societies will spread to other districts and give an- 
opportunity to the citizen to be a partner of the Police 
Force in maintaining law and order. 
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I also congratulate you on the shramdan and self- 
help drive, and on the steps taken by the members 
of the Force to cultivate vegetable gardens and beautify 
the premises of police stations. The building of 
a sports stadium at Faizabad by shramdan was a 
notable precedent which deserves to be followed else¬ 
where. 

The Criminal Investigation Department continues 
to receive public approbation for its excellent work. 
In difficult and complicated cases with extensive 
ramifications, the Department has usually been 
able to bring the criminals to book. But my satis¬ 
faction is mixed with unhappiness, for I note in the 
published reports of several of the judgments of our 
Courts, that the accused succeed in escaping justice 
in many cases because of incompetent investigation 
and haphazard prosecution. This is a matter which 
requires the attention of those who are in charge of 
the Force, for without special training in the investiga¬ 
tion of cases, all efforts to control crime will be in 
vain. 

I realise the difficulties which the Force has to face 
in the arduous and responsible work which it has 
to carry out. Though the Force has to depend for 
its success ultimately on the co-operation and good¬ 
will of the public whom it serves, it has to rely 
initially on its own resources, training and dis- 
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cipline, and, above all, ono the confidence which it 
inspires in the members of the public. 

Here I would like to stress the necessity of the 
maintenance of happy relations between the public 
and the Police. Both have yet to realise that in the 
vastly changed conditions of free India, a different 
approach to each other is necessary. The Police, as 
guardians of law and order and as a body of men 
from whom discipline is expected, must not only be 
above reproach in their handling of the public and 
scrupulously fair to every section of it, but must 
make every effort to establish friendly relations with 
its members. The more a police force inspires con¬ 
fidence in its integrity and sense of duty, the more 
it will gain in efficiency and prestige. 

At the same time, the public should appreciate 
the nature of the duties which devolve upon the 
Police and refrain from aggravating their difficulties. 
The maintenance of the morale of the Police is of 
vital importance to the preservation of peace and 
order and exaggerated complaints arc bound to affect 
it. I, therefore, earnestly hope we may see the 
speedy development of that spirit of mutual help 
and trust by which alone real progress is possible. 

As I said last year, while the Police should be a 
terror to the criminal and the miscreant, they should 
be true friends and guides of the peaceful citizen. 
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I realise that in our State, with its manifold 
problems of crime, we do not have as large a police 
force as we need. I equally realise that the State 
has not been able to give the Force the amenities it 
needs in the shape of better thanas and residential 
accommodation. But from a disciplined Force like 
yours, I expect an active appreciation of the fact that 
the finances of the State have, in the first instance, 
to be directed towards raising the general standard of 
living. I would therefore ask you, in spite of any 
difficulties confronting you, to maintain a high 
morale and cheerful readiness, so that law and order 
is maintained, and a healthy and orderly evolution 
of the State by democratic means is secured. 

Finally, I take this opportunity of expressing my 
admiration of the excellent team-spirit with which all 
officers and men have worked together during the 
year. 
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Mr. President and Friends, 

I deem it a great privilege to have this opportunity 
of extending to all of you a very hearty welcome to 
this Fourth World Forestry Congress, which is 
meeting today at the traditional centre of forestry in 
India. My pleasure is all the greater because in 1951, 
as Leader of the Indian Delegation to the Sixth 
Session of the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization’s Conference at Rome, I had the 
honour of inviting this Congress to India. My privi¬ 
lege is, indeed, unique, for I find in this gathering 
representatives not only of the member nations of 
the F. A. O., but also of the nations which have 
hitherto kept away from it. It is in name, as in fact, 
a World Congress. This is a happy augury. The 
founders of India’s culture, long before the rise of 
European civilization, envisaged the world as a 
family. Let me hope that the vision is realised in 
our-life-time. 

In a sense, this is a unique gathering; it repre¬ 
sents the world; it proves that world unity is no 
more a dream; it demonstrates beyond doubt that 

Address at the Fourth World Forestry Congress held at 
Dehra Dun on December ii, 1954. 
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the nations of the world can sink their political differ¬ 
ences and overcome their ideological inhibitions in 
matters vital to the very existence of man on earth. 

We are faced today with a pressing problem, 
cumulatively created in the course of ages by the 
pressure of an ever-increasing population, by the im¬ 
provident demand made on the forest for wood as raw 
material for constructional purposes and industry, 
and by the growing imbalance between land under 
cultivation and land under forest. 

The problem is all the more serious because the 
dangler is insidious. The damage caused by des¬ 
truction of trees is not spectacular; it docs not hit 
the headlines. The danger creeps on padded feet. 
Consequently, there is general indifference to the 
value of trees and more particularly to their role in 
re-conditioning mountain sides and river catchments. 

The situation has become grave because scienti¬ 
fic forestry is studied and applied only in a few 
advanced countries, and even where a nucleus of 
forestry experts exists, the resources to avert danger 
are frighteningly limited. 

In many over-populated areas like India, ther^ is 
constant encroachment of agriculture on forests which 
have come to be looked upon as an inexhaustible 
reserve of land for the production of more food to feed 
more mouths. Then again, forests arc denuded to 
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provide fuel for an ever-increasing population. Trees 
are felled in vast numbers without any attempt 
at replacing them. Bereft of tree cover, the 
hill-sides are unable to conserve rain water which 
rushes down in torrents to flood our rivers. The 
increase in population leads to a vicious circle, from 
which there seems to be no escape. Demand for 
more food leads to those very conditions in which 
food becomes difficult to grow. 

In India, for instance, we have only 20 per cent of 
the total land area under forest, when, according to 
the estimate of experts, there should be 33 per cent. 
And in a State like Uttar Pradesh, where land has 
to bear the burden of supporting a population of 
over sixty millions, with a density of 680 per square 
mile, we have the highest proportion of land under 
cultivation and the smallest proportion under reserv¬ 
ed forest. The simation is further worsened by the 
fact that these forests are ill-distributed to serve their 
purposes. 

I would like to invite the attention of this Congress 
to two major problems, on the solution of which rests 
the maintaining of a balance between the human 
population, and food for its sustenance. 

The first is that of the desert belt which extends 
from the Sahara across Syria. Anatoliy and Arabia, 
through long stretches of the Iranian plateau, to 
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Baluchistan and Rajasthan in India; in the north, 
right through lihc basin of the Aral-Caspian seas, the 
deserts of Kizil Kum and Kara Kum, the Balkash 
region; thence broadening out in Chinese and 
Russian Turkistan, in the Takla Makan desert and 
the Gobi. 

Though the Rajasthan desert is a comparatively 
small one, it threatens to engulf the surrounding 
fertile lands of the Indo-Gangetic plain which supports 
the vast bulk of the population of this country. The 
desert and semi-desert lands, covering an area of 
about 80,000 square miles, have been fanning out 
for centuries, causing extreme aridity in peripheral 
lands. It presents a problem which has to be 
tackled at an international level; it is a challenge 
to the foresters of the world. 

The other problem before the Congress is rational 
land use. It might be that if the whole world had 
one Government with powers to enforce rigid forest 
regulations, the present forest resources, managed 
scientifically, would suffice for the growing needs of 
man. But the realization of such a state of afiPairs is 
still a dream. Forest resources must, therefore, 
needs be planned on a regional basis. The problem 
of land use and the need for forest resources is different 
in each country, and so is their technical administra¬ 
tion. Many countries are not likely to have efficient 
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forest administration for many years to come, nor 
have all nations the means for planned utilization of 
their forest wealth. And by the very nature of 
things, forests are easier destroyed than restored. 

In 1950 India awoke to the danger attendant upon 
the denudation of its tree-growth. Tree-consciousness 
had disappeared from the popular mind. India’s cul¬ 
ture, as you know, was born and cradled under the 
shade of mighty forests. Planting and protecting 
trees was once part of its socio-religious traditions, 
which by the passage of time all but disappeared. 

Wanton destruction of tree-growth affected the cli¬ 
mate of the land in no small measure. Without the 
moderating influence of trees, the thermometer now 
registers 110° in regions which were once richly 
wooded and therefore cool. The glorious forests 
which once occupied the land are now remembered 
only in song and story. 

In 1950 a new approach was made to the problem. 
It was summed up in the sbgan: trees ihcan 
water, water means bread and bread is life. The 
inauguration of the Vana Mahotsava —the Festival 
of Trees—^led to an enthusiastic response from the 
people. During the last five years, as a result of the 
enthusiasm engendered by the movement, no less than 
T20 million trees have been planted by the people. 
Of these, at least 60 per cent have established them- 
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selves. This planting of trees for shade atid shelter 
distributed all over the country is the equivalent of 
about 130,000 acres with a planting distance of nine 
feet. 

The mass consciousness aroused by this Festival 
also led to an increasing activity on the part of the 
Forest Departments of the country. Steps were 
taken to check the march of the Rajasthan Desert. 
The old forest policy enunciated in 1894 was replaced 
by a new and comprehensive policy to meet the needs 
of the nation. 

I would also like to draw the attention of this 
distinguished gathering of Foresters to the problem of 
floods, which has of late engaged the attention of the 
Government of India. 

Plains at the foot of the Himalayas which arc rccur- 
ringly flooded during the monsoons are rejuvenated 
by fresh silt every year. Farmers find the soil rich, 
easily workable, and highly productive. Cities often 
arise on the banks of rivers liable to flood, and man, 
equipped with modern science, encroaches not 
only upon the 'flooded plain but on the bed 
of the river itself. When floods damage these 
precariously situated habitations, people clamour and 
demand protection against the evil which they have 
invited on themselves by their improvident practices. 
With each year, the severity of the floods increases. 
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causing loss of property, of life and of land. The 
control of floods has, in consequence, come to consti¬ 
tute a vital problem throughout the Indo-Gangctic 
plain. 

People naturally turn to engineering to hold the 
rivers within their banks. To my mind these mea¬ 
sures, important and of immediate use as they are, 
seek to cure the symptoms, not the disease. 

In the quest for immediate relief measures for the 
protection of towns threatened with extinction, the 
role of the forest in the regulation of the stream-flow 
is apt to be forgotten. It is for you as forestry ex¬ 
perts to pool your knowledge and experience for the 
assessment of the part which vegetal cover plays in 
the control of floods. 

I also find that in matters connected with flood 
control attention is too easily rivetted upon protective 
works down stream instead of the proper manage¬ 
ment of the catchment area which is responsible 
for the floods. 

The question before us is whether flood control 
should not begin at the beginning, by enforcing proper 
management of the catchments of rivers, and by re¬ 
conditioning the mountain-sides. 

Floods, which constitute a serious problem in 
India, are an equally serious problem in other 
countries. It will be in the fimess of things if this 
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body of forestry experts carefully examines the ptO' 
blem and gives us a lead. 

I cannot conclude better than by invoking one of 
the Vcdic Hymns, which expresses a fundamental 
aspiration of man very appropriate to this occasion: 

May there be peace among the herbs; 

May there be peace among the 

forest trees; 

May there be peace on the waters; 

May there be peace on earth. 

On behalf of my State of Uttar Pradesh, and its 
people, in particular, I heartily welcome the delegates 
to this World Conference. I wish you every success 
in dealing with problems of such far-reaching 
significance. 
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Mr. Chancellor, 

I am happy to join all of you in this convocation. 

I have admired the zeal with which East Punjab 
has been rebuilding its disrupted life. May I hope 
that your university will not only recapture the tradi¬ 
tions of scholarship and efficiency which characterised 
the old Punjab University, but will endow its new 
life with a fresh outlook ? I would wish it to embody 
the new spirit which pervades our national life. 

During the last eight years every sphere of life in 
India has been blossoming with fresh vitality. I wish 
I could say the same of all our universities. Some of 
them have been slow to catch up with the times. 

Unfortunately, during the peribd of our struggle 
for freedom most of them kept away from its creative 
urge; they have, therefore, yet to develop—and I hope 
they will do it soon—that atmosphere in which social, 
moral and spiritual awareness of the country is 
heightened. 

But there is a stirring of new life. Among univer¬ 
sity men and academicians there is a discontent which 
is the parent of progress. New experiments are being 
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made everywhere. Every convocation address in 
recent years has been an attempt at adjusting our 
academic life to the needs of the times. 

There are no differences as regards our objective. 
In its cultural aspect the university has to impart 
knowledge; in its emotional aspect, it has to discover 
and to inculcate values and to manifest them and to 
introduce a sense of self-discipline into its activities. 
In its collective aspect it has to develop a will to 
release spiritual energy. But it must be confessed 
that we are very far from these objectives. 

In order to achieve, these ends, the universities will 
have to be well-equipped and the teachers well-paid. 
Most of the older universities are struggling with 
want of funds; many of them lack up-to-date libraries 
and adequately furnished sports clubs and hostels, 
yet new universities arc still being started in the 
country without adequate funds. 

The Governments have yet to provide a compre¬ 
hensive Plan by which the existing universities may 
be placed on the same level of efficiency as in modern 
advanced countries. No plans for material advance¬ 
ment will bear fruit unless they are fully modernised 
and the university teachers are* not left frustrated for 
want of decent competences and necessary facilities. 

The teacher’s role—and particularly in the univer¬ 
sities—should be creative. For him devotion to 
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learning has to be both a means and an end. 
Without such an ideal his profession cannot be restored 
to that prestige which is his due; nor can he, like the 
rishis of old, have a sense of self-fulfilment. 

By the very nature of his profession, a teacher is 
pledged to a simple life and noble aspirations. While 
society has to guarantee him a decent competence— 
and it is a step long overdue: it is suicidal not to 
take it—it must not be forgotten that all great and 
enduring work is done with a sense of mission. The 
status of a teacher’s profession will be just as high as 
the standard of professional conduct which he main¬ 
tains. 

The teacher is the principal driving force in a dyna¬ 
mic society, and his leadership is essential to free India, 
which is being built a new from the bottom upwards. 

II 

Free India is on the move. Our agriculture, our 
social life, our economic pattern, our moral and spiri¬ 
tual outlook, are all being transformed, and this will 
demand from each one of us, and particularly uni¬ 
versity teachers and students, the strength of mind 
and breadth of vision which go with the release of 
creative power. 

The aim of our universities must therefore be to 
provide their students with the most valuable asset in 
life—creative power. For, young men—particularly 
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those like you who are going out into life—^nced 
this power at every step. 

If in your university years you have not acquired 
the technique of developing this creative power, you 
must seek to do it as early as possible. If you have 
it, you will succeed in life; if you have it not, you 
will fail. 

If you ask me whether you will .succeed in life 
or not, I will ask you a question in return: Have you 
developed that impatient readiness to find the truth 
by study, enquiry, self-discipline and service—the 
first step in creative power? If not, are you prepared 
to acquire it as speedily as pos.sible? 

If this readiness is quenched, you will cease to 
grow; decay of the spirit will set in; creative power 
will never be yours. And this applies not only to 
you, but to every one of us, old and young. 

If you want to develop this power, you will have 
to insist on being intellectually honest all the time 
To keep one’s mind open to truth is not an easy 
matter. It implies the capacity to approach a ques¬ 
tion from every aspect. It implies an ability in us 
to persist in facing facts: to review our opinion 
of men and things even at the cost of our cherished 
beliefs: to have the courage to sacrifice conceit, self- 
interest and prestige, whenever they come in the way 
of the seeking of truth. 
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Creative power will never be developed, or retained, 
if we accept ready-made beliefs. In most cases our 
beliefs arc given to us by the mcimbers of our family, 
by our friends, by priests or politicians, by newspaper 
articles or cheap slogans. 

When the mind rests in such ready-made beliefs, 
it stops dead. 

Most people cease to develop this power after they 
reach the age of twenty-five. They never learn any¬ 
thing afterwards, for they have never been taught to 
keep their minds open, or their minds are too indolent 
to pursue a ceaseless quest. 

Do not carry away the notion that it is only the 
orthodox in religion or the older in age whose minds 
arc closed. Rarely can anyone who believes in 
Western materialism look for a higher truth. Most 
persons who claim to possess a ‘scientific outlook’ 
have closed minds on the truths of the Spirit. Most 
men in totalitarian states, or those who accept tota¬ 
litarian ideologies, have cast-iron beliefs. 

Even in democratic countries the engines of mass 
propaganda arc so powerful that they destroy our 
pow<r to think for ourselves and our courage to hold 
tc our own ways of thought. Gandhiji restored to 
us our faith in truth. Unfortunately, many of us 
who claim to follow him fail to realise that to believe 
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in what he said is not the same thing as to pursue the 
truth for ourselves, as he wanted us to do. 

Every day of our lives, therefore, we should make 
efforts at a progressive conquest over beliefs, pre¬ 
judices and fears. Then only can we rise high, or 
view things in their appropriate relationships, and 
develop creative power. 

Ill 

The way to keep the mind open is to keep in cons¬ 
tant contact with great and noble minds, and to study 
and ponder over great events. We can only do this 
by formative study; the study—though it may be 
elementary—of classics, history, philosophy and 
religion. This does not apply only to students; it 
applies to us all. For, whatever our age, we can cease 
to be students only at the peril of being dead in life. 

Such formative study will keep the mind on the 
alert and make it capable of reaching new convictions 
and testing old ones. It will form our character, 
direct our aspirations to right ends and shape our 
ideals. It will give us self-discipline and a sense of 
rcs]>onsibility. It will develop our personalities by 
giving us those moral and spiritual values which 
enlarge and purify vision. It will help us to 
■develop an attitude of mind which is more inclusive 
in its power of experience and appreciation. 
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It is only too evident that those who are in charge 
of universities have not yet woken up to this patent 
need of human existence. Every day formative 
studies arc relegated to the background. 

One of the most marked defects of our system is 
that the products of our universities who possess 
character and vigour prefer the civil service, or the Bar 
or business, to educational work. Education is left 
to the poor and unambitious, or to those who have 
no .special bent, as an obvious and simple method of 
earning their livelihood. The blame must fall prin¬ 
cipally on the universities, which prescribe studies so 
aimlessly that they neither inspire interest nor train 
the mind. 

A few essential subjects thoroughly taught would 
give greater scope for the development of creative 
power than a large number of subjects flabbily taught. 
While large concessions have to be made to utilitarian 
demands, the needs of formative education are im¬ 
perative. 

IV 

You are all going out as young sons of India, the 
Motherland. The responsibility for carrying out her 
mission is therefore yours. You are citizens of a 
free and democratic country which is one of the 
biggest in population in the world. You are going 
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to carry forward that spiritual heritage of which 
Gandhiji was one of the greatest representatives. 

As citizens of a free and democratic State, all of 
us have to shoulder the responsibility of citizenship. 
We have diereforc to realise what a free democracy 
means. It is an interplay of free individual life 
where each seeks to lift the nation to a greater height 
of achievement. The sanctity of human personality 
is its very essence. 

We all pay homage to Mahatma Gandhi. We 
rightly de.scribe him as the architect of modern India. 
But to be worthy of him we should study his life and 
teachings to develop—as far as we may—that 
deep and abiding faith in God w'hich moved him to 
perform those miracles which placed India on the 
path of world leadership. We have also to under¬ 
stand the significance of the great Indian Renais.sance 
which, for over a century, has been shaping our life 
to heroic and noble ends. 

If, therefore, you are to be u.seful in your future 
walk of life, you must train yourselves to appreciate 
the beauty of life through poetry and philosophy; to 
gain an insight into the historv and mission of India; 
and to study in the original or through tran.slation, 
Sanskrit literature, that perennial storehouse of moral 
and spiritual values. Thus only will you be able to 
realise the meaning and purpose of the prestige and 
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influence which is enjoyed by India today in the affairs 
of nations. 

One of such spiritual values is discipline. Issues 
are being so confused by the political atmosphere of 
the day that discipline is often supposed to be synony¬ 
mous with tyranny or harshness. In fact, discipline 
is another name for order and harmony, for self- 
control and character: that is, for happiness, well- 
being and a sense of responsibility. 

The object of maintaining discipline is to protect 
young men against their own weaknesses or impulses 
and passions. Human nature in one’s early years is 
not gifted with the power to control them; it has to 
be trained to do so. The way to self-control through 
well-regulated discipline during the early periods of 
a student-life, should be taught in all educational insti¬ 
tutions. 

In modern times some forces in human nature are 
being released with such vigour that they threaten not 
only the traditions of our culture but the stability of life 
itself. If, therefore, education in India is to be 
a success, we have to set our feet once more on the 
path of discipline and self-mastery. Lack of discip¬ 
line means slavery to our weaknesses: self-discipline 
means freedom. 

Solomon the Wise said: “The very true beginning 
of wisdom is the desire of discipline, and the care of 
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discipline is love.” And this love must come from 
the teachers and the desire to maintain discipline 
must also come from them. Young men go wrong 
only when the teachers fail to value discipline in 
their own life and in the life of their students. 

Moral and spiritual values arc the very essence of 
life. They should be inculcated in every educational 
system worth the name. Without them, human 
behaviour is rudderless. Without them, men can 
never decide what is false, what is ugly and what is 
beautiful. Without such power, you will never be 
able to solve the problems which you will have to 
face in the future. 

Unfortunately, most universities are indifferent to 
the need for a training in such values. They seem to 
think they can carry on without that active faith in 
God by which these values are inculcated. 

Without such faith, however, human beings cannot 
release transforming energy; without it social studies 
are barren and social work has no soul. 

With such faith, your path will be inspired by a 
spiritual energy which will provide the motive-power 
of a dedicated life. Then you will be a success and, 
your work will be real and lasting. 

For developing such values, I cannot give you ad¬ 
vice better than in the terms—suitably modified—of 
the oldest Convocation Address in the world which 
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finds a place in the Taittiriya Upanishad. No better 
advice was ever given to mankind at any time in 
history. 

Speak the truth; walk in the way of thy duty'; 
Neglect not the study of higher knowledge; 

Treat thy teachers with respect and gratitude; 

And fail not in taking upon thyself the burden of 

life. . . . 

Neglect not truth, nor thy duty; nor social welfare: 
Nor thy own good; nor the study and teaching ol 

higher 

Knowledge. Neglect not thy duties unto God, or 

unto the 

Heritage which our forefathers have left behind 

them. . . . 

Let thy mother be as thy goddess; let thy father 
Be unto thee as thy God; and so thy teachers and 

thy 

Guest. Treat men of high learning and character 

with 

Respect; give them what you can with faitli and 

reverence 

In thy action, behave as do such men of high cha¬ 
racter and learning; 
Even as they do, do thou likewise. 

This is the teaching; 

This is the exhortation; 
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This is the doctrine 
fsnrrF^ 'T'arm^Ffg 


MAY THY PATH 


of high knowledge. 
BE BLEST 
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I rise to propose the toast to Pantji Maharaj. 
In doing so I am torn between two emotions: a feel¬ 
ing of pride and satisfaction, and a sense of unhappi¬ 
ness. I am sure you will agree with me that 
we are all proud of the fact that Uttar Pradesh is 
contributing to the Centre its second most outstand¬ 
ing leader and the one of all others who has devoted 
himself to the building up of Uttar Pradesh. 

I know there are some who think that all-India 
affairs are less important than those of Uttar 
Pradesh, so far as the services of Pantji are concerned. 
But I do not share this view. We arc struggling to 
build up Free India on fresh foundations. Its 
problems of law and order require constant watchful¬ 
ness. Its economic reconstruction is imperative, and 
the international situation is so critical that the part 
that India plays is vital. Pantji’s great experience, his 
sanity of outlook, his foresight and his constructive 
statesmanship will lend strength to India as a whole. 

Let us not be niggardly or short-sighted. If India 
wins through, we all win; if she fails, no State can 
survive. We are, therefore, proud that Pantji will 

Speech at the Farewell Banquet at Government House, 
Lucknow, to Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Chief Minister of 
Uttar Pradesh, on December 19 , 1954 . 
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be helpful to our Prime Minister in strengthening 
and stabilising all activities which lead the country 
through the present difficult times to peace, plenty 
and a pre-eminent position in the world. 

I know Pantji’s heart. In going to the Centre 
he is maintaining the highest traditions of the 
Gandhian School. He is going there at consider¬ 
able personal inconvenience, for he has worked in 
spite of indifferent health to build up Uttar Pradesh, 
and I can easily realise what he feels in having to 
leave the great work which he is doing half-done. 
But he is going there, as I said, to maintain the 
highest traditions of the Gandhian School. If 
Gandhiji taught us one thing, it was to subordinate 
every inclination to the demands of duty : like a 
disciplined soldier, at the behest of our great leader, 
the Prime Minister, Pantji is going to Delhi, giving a 
splendid example to younger people. 

I referred to my sense of unhappiness at parting 
with Pantji. Some weeks ago, when I heard about 
Pantji leaving us, I felt a wrench, for I could not 
help feeling that Uttar Pradesh would not be the same 
without Pantji. It may be as good, it may be even 
better, but it will be different. 

I feel it strongly because I was persuaded to accept 
the offer of the Governorship of Uttar Pradesh because 
of the very cordial relations which subsisted between 
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several members of the Government and myself, and 
particularly my close and affectionate association with 
Pantji. 

You will permit me to tell you a personal anecdote. 
When I was asked to take up the office of Governor, 
and I learnt that I was indented for Uttar Pradesh, 
I went and consulted a very dear friend—alas! he is 
no more. He advised me not to accept Governor¬ 
ship of Uttar Pradesh. He said: “Pant is there: I 
know him well and I know you well. You two will 
soon come into conflict”. I replied: “I am going 
there because Pantji is there. He knows me well, I 
know him well, and never could I conceive of a conflict 
between us.” And I accepted this office. After 
thirty months of close association I can assure you that 
I feel I was right and my friend was wrong. 

During the course of our contact, which extends over 
almost a quarter of a century, he has made me the 
recipient of his affectionate regard. Naturally, there¬ 
fore, I am a little unhappy. But Pantji leaves behind 
him a band of co-workers, a happy team of compe¬ 
tent politicians and administrators, and I have no 
doubt that Uttar Pradesh will carry forward the great 
tradition which Pantji has built up. 

Whin some of us of the Constituent Assembly were 
discussing new names for the States, some members 
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from Uttar Pradesh came forward with the suggestion 
that United Provinces should be called Arya Varta. 
We turned it down; we were not prepared to remove 
our States to a non-Aryan belt. Ultimately they 
made the suggestion that United Provinces should be 
termed Uttar Pradesh, and someone said it was good 
that the State should continue to be U, P. A wag 
commented : “Yes. it will be ‘U. P.’—‘Under Pant, 
it is and ‘Under Pant’ it will remain.” And I may 
add, whether Pantji is here or at Delhi, ‘Under Pant’ 
U. P. will remain. 

I ask you, friends, to drink to the health of Pantji, 
the ever-wise, the ever-young, Grand Old Man of 
Uttar Pradesh. 
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Ml. Vice-Chancellor, Members of the Conference 
AND Friends. 

It gives the great pleasure to participate in thi.s 
Conference. I am also happy to associate myself with 
the Vice-Chancellor in according a hearty welcome 
to you all. You have brought the present and the 
future to this home of the Moghul Emperors, the 
main attraction of which so far has been its glamorous 
past. I can assure you on behalf of Uttar Pradesh 
that my State is very happy at the return of the pro¬ 
digal son; thirty-seven years ago this Conference was 
born in this State; and I can assure you that we are 
prepared to kill the ‘fatted calf’ to celebrate this event. 

An age has gone by—not so much in point of time 
as in values—since the Association was founded. At 
that time our leading economists were struggling 
with the difficulties of adjusting the canons of Poli¬ 
tical Economv laid down for a rich and fast-deve- 
</ 

loping England to the problems of undeveloped India, 
with its entirely different socio-psychological and 
spiritual heritage. Now, the struggle is of a different 
order. India is free. Our problems are manifold. 


Inaugural Address at the All-India Economic Conference 
held at Agra, on December 22, 1954 
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The need to relate our economic thinking to the 
solution of concrete problems is great. And the res¬ 
ponsibility of the economists is all the greater, for 
by their studies and research they have to help in 
promoting day-to-day development. The respons¬ 
ibility is such that if it is not duly discharged, national 
progress will be hindered. 

This responsibility is all the more onerous because 
solutions have to be found in the context of a welfare 
state. In the past, economists were content with 
studying only man’s material environments: the way 
in which production was organized and goods pro¬ 
duced : the way in which incomes were earned and 
spent: the effects of taxes collected and disbursed. 
Any such restricted approach at the present time can¬ 
not lead us anywhere. 

II 

Your agenda contains many items of importance. 
They may be meat for you, but for a layman like 
me forbidden food. At the same time, I am sure 
you will realise that your discussions cannot be held 
in vacuuo. You have to take into account the reac¬ 
tions of the layman, the difficulties of the politicians 
who know and mould the popular mind, and the res¬ 
ponses of the masses whose life goes its own way, very 
often in defiance of the plans and forecasts of eminent 
economists. 
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In the set-up of the present world this warning can¬ 
not be ignored without bringing disaster. To many 
intelligent people in these days an economist is the 
last court of appeal. Before him, the man of art, 
the social worker, the pragmatic administrator, the 
moral enthusiast, the man of vision and the seeker of 
the spirit are sometimes considered as myopic blunder¬ 
ers who will not accept the universal importance of 
studying and manipulating the monetary expressions 
of the individual or the society. 

As I said, I am no more than a layman, but some¬ 
times in a small way I have handled or resisted the 
forces released by economic theories. You will, there¬ 
fore, forgive me if I pose a few problems which in my 
opinion have to be solved satisfactorily if Economics 
is to help in achieving human welfare in India. 

Human welfare is and ought to be the ultimate test 
of all doctrines, whether economic, social, moral or 
spiritual. Any concept of welfare based merely on 
the play of economic forces is therefore lopsided; it is 
inadequate to achieve total welfare. Social, cultural 
and spiritual values have between them as much, if 
not a larger, share in the welfare of an individual, as 
also of a nation. 

For instance, we cannot advocate controls with 
scientific thoroughness, as has been done in this and 
.other countries. We have to take into account the 
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power of the State, oi the lack of it, to enforce them: 
the social traditions and the collective reactions of the 
people: the moral deterioration which an expanding 
black-market brings in its wake: and the possible con¬ 
version of democratic freedom into fearsome regi¬ 
mentation. 

To take yet another instance, we cannot insist on a 
wage-increase solely on the grounds of a standard of 
living being low by comparison with other countries. 
We have to pay attention to the resources of the indus¬ 
try, to the possible effects on the financial stability of 
the country as a whole, and to the development of the 
moral, responsibility of the wage-earner to work hard 
so that the power to pay more is first secured. 

Another problem, which appears almost insoluble to 
me, is to discover to the satisfaction of the ardent 
champions of get-rich-quick welfare some principle by 
which doses of welfare dispensed by the State could 
be related to the pool of resources actually available 
for the purpose. The cost of welfare service often 
tends to exceed the available resources. It often 
diverts those resources from activities which contribute 
to economic progress, retarding the total welfare of 
the community. 

With these problems is associated a far-reaching prch 
biem which has moral implications. The problem is 
how to evoke the maximum will to produce when 
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every one is taught to look to the State, that is, to all 
others except himself, to raise his standard of life, 
while at the same time the structure of a paternalistic 
State tends to diminish and destroy the initiative and 
incentive on which human progress depends, and to 
extract work by regimentation is excluded by the very 
nature of freedom, to which we arc unalterably 
pledged. 

We have also to examine how far the attempts of 
the State to achieve the maximum immediate welfare 
is likely to defeat the long-term welfare of the 
community. This would inevitably be the result if 
the decisions of the State are substituted for those of 
the individual as to the nature and degree of welfare 
he should seek. 

An exclusive emphasis on economic forces is, there¬ 
fore, apt to produce a faulty perspective. In any wel¬ 
fare state the indisputable advantages which result 
from activities such as housing, medical relief, educa¬ 
tion and technical training, have to be secured. With¬ 
out them, the progress of a backward and under-deve¬ 
loped country could not possibly be achieved. 

On the other hand, welfare could scarcely be 
achieved if such measures are undertaken to the exclu¬ 
sion of other considerations which stabilize life, 
and involve the neglect—and this is far more im¬ 
portant—of those movements of the human spirit 
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which freedom inspires and which lead to happiness* 
tolerance and love, and to a spirit of dedication. 
Without these, welfare can only be an empty name 
and material comforts, no better than self-indulgence. 

Ill 

The immediate economic problem before the coun¬ 
try, as you know, is to raise the standard of living 
with such rapidity as to prevent the disruption which 
the materialistic theories of the West now in vogue 
would bring. Sri Deshmukh, our Finance Minister, 
with his characteristic clarity has recently stated the 
objective: 

“We want to double our per capita income 
in about a generation. We want to eliminate 
unemployment within, say, ten years, and we 
must make a sizeable impression on the problem 
in the next five vears. 

We want, at the same time, to move in the 
direction of a more even distribution of incomes, 
of wealth and of economic power. These are 
our basic aims—I believe they will find wide 
acceptance—and we want to achieve them 
through democratic means.” 

India’s estimated national income is Rs.260 per head 
per year, about one-thirtieth of that of the U. S. A., 
which is of course the richest country on earth. 
Even if our per capita income is doubled over a 
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period of twenty years, our standards would still be 
far below those of the industrially advanced countries. 
In the meantime we have also to secure further 
advance in terms of technique and performance to 
keep pace with development elsewhere. 

The social conditions under which economic deve¬ 
lopment took place in Europe and elsewhere in the 
nineteenth century cannot be tolerated in the mid- 
twentieth century, and more particularly, in a 
democracy like ours based on adult franchise and fun¬ 
damental rights of equality and economic justice. 
Any development which involves undue hardship 
on some sections compared to others has, therefore, to 
be ruled out. A greater equality than exists 
at present has to be brought about before the poorer 
sections of the community could cheerfully exert 
the will to work that is needed for rapid development. 

In the seven years which have elapsed since 
Freedom, however, India has taken rapid strides in 
many spheres of life—political, social, cultural and 
economic. It has achieved by peaceful methods and 
in the context of democratic freedom results which 
are more revolutionary than the results which the 
so-called revolutions have brought elsewhere. 

India’s agricultural and industrial production has 
been very much higher in 1953-54 than in 1950-51, 
the dismal year in which I had to handle food and 
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agriculture at the Centre. Then the index of food 
production was 92; in 1953-54 ** about 

122. In the last two years the rate of agricultural 
investment also has been between Rs.250 crores and 
Rs.350 crores. 

Similarly, the industrial production index which 
was X05 in 1950 was i35‘2 in 1953. The rate of 
economic progress in India, therefore, was the highest 
in the world between 1950 and 1953. The rate of 
capital formation as a percentage of the real national 
product, corrected for the international account, 
has risen from 2 per cent in 1948-49 to 8'5 per cent 
in 1953. 

In spite of doleful neo-Malthusians—not that I 
am against population control—and provided the 
present tempo of development continues, our 
economic growth is likely to overtake population 
growth within the next five years. 

Defying the economic theories of the West, India 
has proved that even a poor country is capable of 
forming capital at a significant rate: that the public 
sector can overcome the difficulty of converting 
capital formation into investment: and that a market 
for relatively cheap goods can be built up. 

Similarly certain aspects have emerged as a result 
of our experience. In 1951 a programme of organis- 
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ing a Land Army for giving effect to the plans of 
national reconstruction by voluntary labour was 
formulated. Some elementary practical shape was 
taken when, with the aid of a few villagers and a 
few students of the University of Delhi, a small siltcd- 
up channel, a few miles from Delhi, was cleared. 
Later, some villagers were induced to undertake 
similar work in different parts of the country. Who 
would have then thought that in four years’ time the 
idea would blossom forth in a typically Indian shape 
and assume not only economic but social and moral 
significance? 

In Uttar Pradesh alone thousands of Gaon Sabhas 
have been set up by law on the old foundations of 
the Panchayats. During the last four years they 
have been constructing local public works, providing 
medical relief and sanitation, regulating fairs and 
markets, establishing and maintaining primary 
schools, developing agriculture, cottage industry and 
even inter-village commerce. 

The creed of Shramdan, voluntary labour freely 
given, has swept the countryside in U. P. with the 
vigorous fervour of a new-found faith. The Gaon 
Sabhas have built 4,600 Panchayatghars (both pucca 
and \utcha) and 9,445 Gandhi chabutarar. provided 
108,400 village gymnasiums and 295 miles of village 
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drains and 52,765 village latrines: payed 278 miles of 
village lanes: constructed 16,066 miles of roads and 
21,447 water wells: and repaired 22,767 miles of 
road and 63,089 drinking water wells. They have 
provided 16,071 villages with medicine chests, found¬ 
ed 10,230 village libraries, and installed 1,892 village 
radios. 

This vast result has been achieved at comparatively 
very little cost to the State. Most of the monies 
needed for the purpose have come from the villagers 
themselves. It has been the labour of 2 crores of 
man hours, and the cost of Shramdan contributed is 
ol the order of Rs.2,60,00,000. 

Out of about 20 lakhs of cases brought before 
Panchayat Adalats, no less than 13 lakh cases have 
been disposed of, a record which many courts in our 
country have still to approach. 

Very shortly every revenue village will have a 
Gaon Sabha or a similar agency undertaking this 
work on a still larger scale. Herein lies an unexpect¬ 
ed source of power, generated with inconceivable 
spontaneity. It has given to economic planning a 
momentum which was scarcely thought possible, and 
proved, if proof was needed, that India has its own 
way of doing things on a grand scale. 

I do not know whether in history, past or contem¬ 
porary, such a national experiment on this scale has 
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any parallel. India has now become conscious of 
her substantial achievements, and from the heights 
SO attained it is not difficult to trace the path that 
lies ahead of us. 

The effect of Planning is just beginning to be 
felt in the country. The rate of expenditure has not 
kept pace with expectations, the will to work has 
not spread evenly, and many of our developmental 
programmes are still in their early stages. 

If I am correct in my conclusions, we will have to 
reject under-development economics as understood in 
the West. We have also to gear our economic think¬ 
ing to the solid results of the Indian experiment. It 
would be dangerous indeed, in these conditions, to 
think in terms of ‘isms’: they are no more than 
‘thought-saving’ devices, the first cousin to ‘labour- 
saving’ devices. I am sure that you economists, who 
generally favour ‘labour-saving’ devices, will agree 
with me that we should be the first to reject them. 

I attach little importance to theoretical discussions 
of control versus deconrol, public versus private 
sector. In a non-Euclidean world we cannot be 
‘Euclidean Goometers’. Our economic thinking, 
therefore, must be built in the light of our own 
experience and in the direction which our national 
traditions and aspirations indicate. 
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The role of economists both in Government and 
in the Universities is being increasingly appreciated. 
The problems of our times arc challenging. The 
issues at stake are large. Vigorous thinking and 
healthy realism are called for at the pressent time. 

With these words, I have great pleasure in inaugu¬ 
rating this Conference. I wish your deliberations 
every success. 
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I deem it an honour to be associated with the 
Thirty-first Session of the All-India Medical Con¬ 
ference. I hope that this Session, under the leader¬ 
ship of Dr. Sen, your distinguished President, will 
be able to achieve substantial results. 

Since 1917 when the Association was first founded, 
it has to its credit many useful activities. Its voice 
has always been heard with respect, both by the pro¬ 
fession as well as the Government. Its achievement 
in placing the medical world of India on a level 
of equality with the medical associations of other coun¬ 
tries, even when India was Britain's dependency, 
deserves high praise. 

With the profession of law, your profession shares 
the privilege of being the best organized in the coun¬ 
try. Your profession had, and has, distinguished 
medical men who have raised not only the stature 
of the profession but have contributed substantially 
to building up the health of the nation. 

In your profession, as in mine, wc have many 
men who have maintained the highest professional 
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standards. With the rapid expansion of the profes¬ 
sions, however, a tendency to lower them creeps in. 
One of the first duties for an all-India association 
like this one is, therefore, to demand from the mem¬ 
bers of the profession a high standard of care and 
efficiency in the discharge of their duties, not merely 
in large cities and among leading practitioners, but 
throughout the country. 

The country is so wide, and our resources and 
medical personnel so limited, that naturally the first 
priority is accorded to the dissemination of medical 
service. But in free India it is equally neces¬ 
sary that we should concentrate on research in medical 
science. Unless we develop centres for such research 
in the country, our medical profession will not rise 
to a level where it can contribute to the welfare of 
humanity by breaking new ground. 

The time has also come when the Association can 
more actively participate, and in a fuller measure, in 
national reconstruction. One of the needs of the rime 
is to organize health clubs on a voluntary basis. Your 
Association would render the greatest service to the 
country if it could lead the way in organizing such 
clubs as would encourage activities for building up 
the health of the nation. 

May I draw your attention—is it heresy to do so 
in this Association?—to a matter on which there 
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has been considerable difference of opinion in the 
country? The attitude of the medical profession 
which follows Western lines has been very critical, 
if not hostile, to Ayurveda and Unani. No one 
disputes that the modern science of medicine is 
highly developed, and that there are no parallels to 
modern surgery or to ‘wonder’ drugs in the history 
of medical science. At the same time, it would be 
unfortunate indeed if medical science only copied the 
West, to the utter neglect of that art of healing which 
is rooted in our soil. Ayurveda is still practised in 
India, and it has some very eminent practitioners. It 
is taken advantage of by many more millions than 
those who receive the benefit of Western science, 
and it would be unfair to the country to rule it out 
as quackery in the practitioner and credulity in the 
patient. 

It must not be forgotten that all progressive move¬ 
ments in the world in every sphere aje the result 
of engrafting modern knowledge and experience into 
older technique and practices: that if India has to 
develop a distinctive medical science, it will have to 
be rooted in the soil t and that care has to be taken 
to ensure that while it does not deny itself the 
benefits of the latest scientific discoveries, it does not 
spurn the benefits of what has been inherited from 
the past. 
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There is another aspect of medical science to which 
I would like to draw your attention, particularly as 
I am a specialist as a patient, having subjected myself 
impartially to the attentions of medical men of all 
denominations. In view of the advance of science, 
it is but right that more and more attention should be 
paid to diagnosis by what may be termed laboratory 
scrutiny with all its formidable array of apparatus 
and analysis. But a human being is not a piece of 
wood which, by technological means, has to be ana¬ 
lysed, reconstructed or repaired. His mind is the 
most vital factor in the varying conditions of his well¬ 
being. It is with regret, therefore, that I see the old 
race of medical practitioners, whose very entrance into 
the patient’s room and cheering bedside manner 
brought sunshine, fast thinning out. The world 
may rush at a frantic speed in aeroplanes, but medical 
men cannot sacrifice confidence to speed, for the art 
of healing is the art of creating in the patient the 
confidence that he is being cared for, the hope that he 
is going to be cured, and the will to live. I can only 
hope that in the tradition which your Association 
builds up you will lay emphasis on the delicate and 
difficult art of harnessing the mind of the patient to 
the cure of physical ailments. 

With these words, I have pleasure in opening this 
Session. I wish your deliberations success. 
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It gives me great pleasure to be able to participate 
in the Seventh Session of the Indian Conference on 
Social Work. 

This Conference, I am sure, will take into account 
the very rapid changes which are coming over India 
after freedom, for in the vast welfare activities which 
India has taken up, social work has a great part to 
play. 

The new problems arc many and almost baffling. 
Social institutions arc undergoing rapid modifications. 
The caste and the joint family, which provided in¬ 
surance to the helpless, arc fast disappearing. Higher 
technical skill and equipment have brought to us the 
problems of the modern industrial city, the uprooting 
of wcllrsct'tled community life, social and economic 
maladjustment, and the necessity of providing food 
for an increasing number of persons who do not grow 
their own food. And most complicated of all arc 
the social, moral and spiritual problems which threaten 
the fundamental values of life itself. 


Speech inaugurating the Seventh Session of the Indian 
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The villages also, under the impact of cities and 
new ideas, are undergoing a rapid change. The tem¬ 
po of developing India by Community Projects will 
have both a direct and an indirect effect on village 
life. At present rural life is largely disintegrated by 
teachers brought up in urban conditions, who hate 
the rural atmosphere in which they feel they have 
been driven to accept work. Village politics and 
disruptive ideologies distract attention from the recons¬ 
truction of the village. 

In these circumstances, it is necessary not only that 
new social conditions should be objectively studied, 
but a comprehensive approach should be developed 
which takes into account not only the study of eco¬ 
nomic conditions, but a study of man as a whole, his 
needs, his temperament and his aspirations, his un¬ 
conscious urges ais well as his cultural and religious 
background. What is, therefore, needed is a new, 
comprehensive philosophy of social work. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the field of social 
work is the absence of workers possessed of a sense 
of mission and a spirit of dedication. Many persons 
take to social work at present as a sideline to pub¬ 
lic life or for personal or professional advancement; 
some, through such work, seek psychological satisfac¬ 
tion which is not available to them in their own sphere 
of life. Such workers are a hindrance rather than a 
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help. Those who have not made particular success 
of their lives arc not likely to be good social 
workers. 

It is because of such workers that most of our 
institutions for the relief of the destitute or the delin¬ 
quent lack that human touch so essential for human 
uplift. 

In European countries, the tradition of social ser¬ 
vice was built up by the spiritual urge which impelled 
monks and nuns to serve Christ through the love of 
man. Similarly we had our sadhus and sanyasis; 
now they are a dying race. 

Only when a worker possasses the aspiration to 
sublimate life by a complete surrender of his egoistic 
impulses does he acquire the power to invoke a res¬ 
ponse in others. Without such an aspiration social 
service is superficial and mechanical. It may change 
external conditions: it will never change the outlook 
of those who need help, or bring them happiness. 

The success of our social work, therefore, is bound 
up with training a band of social workers who not 
merely know the technique of social work but who 
have acquired a human approach to social problems: 
who feel oneness with the unfortunate among whom 
they arc working: who hava conquered the egoistic 
desire to teach and improve from a high pedestal: 
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who have developed a sense of dedication of life to 
spiritual ends. 

The task of social workers in the villages is much 
more difficult, for it means changing the whole out¬ 
look on life and includes not merely setting up and 
running relief institutions, but activities relating to 
health, literacy, education, social relations and moral 
and religious traditions and even agriculture^ 

To deal with only one of these factors is to achieve 
nothing at all. As we have multi-purpose develop¬ 
ment projects, so we must have multi-purpose social 
workers. Such workers should be so educated that 
they love rural life and have an insight into 
rural philosophy. They should have the capacity to 
fit modern ideas into the pattern of ancient ways. 
They should not spurn local conditions and customs, 
nor should they be anxious to inject urban traditions 
and standards into rural areas. They should have 
the gift to make the villager’s life—both spiritual and 
emotional—more efficient and fruitful in terms of his 
own culture and his own personal values. If he docs 
not have this equipment, the worker is not likely to 
succeed. All he will do is to leave the villager 
frustrated and discontented. 

I came across a very apt illustration the other day. 
Social workers in a certain country were as^ed to 
build a modern hospital. It was to have automatic 
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doors to enable the nurses to carry trays through with¬ 
out stopping to set the trays down. The plan was 
accepted. When it was being implemented, it was 
found that local conditions were such that although 
the hospital would have automatic doors, there would 
be no trained nurses to use them. 

I therefore repeat that the first step in social work 
is to rear up a race of genuine social workers. In 
these times they must have a background of social 
studies and research. But mere objective appraisal 
of social conditions can never be a substitute for that 
insight into moral and spiritual values which alone 
helps to build up life as a whole. 

For instance, institutions for the relief of women 
and children are being set up in many big cities. No 
doubt such institutions arc necessary, but what is more 
urgently needed is that the domestic life of our people, 
which is being broken up under the pressure of new 
factors, should be restored to a fresh vitality. We 
are too much in love with the rights of the individual. 
We must think of families and groups in terms of a 
happiness based on love and devotion. 

There are many unfortunate women who are 
miserable or helpless because of maladjustment in 
their homes. The younger generation is increasingly 
bdng denied the love and cultural traditions which 
one easily acquires in a happy home and which form 
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the foundation of a well-disciplined and creative life. 
Men are too busy making money, while educated 
women have in someway come to feel that devotion 
to a happy and cultured home life has no priority 
over public life. Cinemas and comics teach disregard 
for culture. Most schools have no religious back¬ 
ground, not even an atmosphere of idealism in which 
noble impulses could be strengthened. 

The first step in social work is, therefore, to review 
the position and devote attention to the crumbling 
edifice of our home life. If Indian society is to 
develop on healthy lines, social work should revive 
moral and spiritual values in the individual and create 
an atmosphere in which homes are restored to hap¬ 
piness and love. 

With these words I wish your deliberations every 
success. 
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With 44 years elapsed since I was enrolled as an 
Advocate and having experienced several different 
walks of life, I can unhesitatingly assure you that the 
lawyer’s is the noblest of gainful professions, the only 
profession nobler, but not so gainful, being that of 
the teacher. 

To win success in the profession of law one needs 
no privilege of birth, no initial capital, no favours; 
nor docs one need to travel by any devious path. A 
large section of the profession is not pardcular about 
the means that it adopts to gain a practice. That 
comes of easy law examinations and a poor profes¬ 
sional tradition, but on the whole straight-forward¬ 
ness and clean behaviour are the greatest assets in 
the profession. 

There are three stages in the legal profession. 
First, there is the struggling lawyer, who has to keep 
his pot boiling and find his way in an over-crowded 
profession where the struggle is keen and relentless. 

Then therfe is the successful lawyer who has a 
reputation for winning his case, a clientele which 
confides in him and prestige with the Bench. Most 
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Struggling lawyers never reach this stage, for they 
have no patience to wait and they cannot work hard 
without immediate returns. They lead wasteful and 
aimless lives at the club or specialise in the amiable 
gossip of Bar Libraries. In most cases they lack the 
capacity for hard work and steadfast concentration. 

One of the main reasons for this huge wastage of 
human energy is the deplorable standard of law 
examinations in our universities. In one of our uni¬ 
versities almost one hundred per cent passed in one 
year. Another reason is the disinclination of tlie 
High Courts to prescribe an appropriate standard of 
equipment for those enrolled as advocates. This is 
cruel kindness, for to enrol un-equipped lawyers is 
to produce more failures, bring down professional 
standards, and, in the end, lower the tone of the 
administration of justice. 

Of those who have become successful lawyers, few 
acquire mastery in the profession, because success has 
been easily obtained and is not accompanied by a zeal 
to develop the art of advocacy. Such success is ulti¬ 
mate failure, for if the lawyer is unable to rise 
superior to the lure of success, he can never become 
an artist in the profession. 

The real lawyer—the artist of the profession—by 
incessant toil seeks to attain the capacity to elicit and 
ascertain truth and to present it with convincing 
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incisiveness. As I said, indolence, success, love of 
money or comfort are the greatest enemies of the real 
art. 

To rise to the third stage four things are essential: 
drafting in accurate and precise language: mastery 
of legal principles so clouded by floods of case law: 
an insight into human relations: and an ability to 
untangle thr wesb of facts to discover the truth, that 
is, the true motive, the true sequence of events, the 
true, unvarnished series of events to which the 
principles can be applied. This requires a disregard 
for the cheap arts which gain temporary success, like 
superficial cleverness, and the insidious fawning or 
bullying tactics popularly associated with a successful 
lawyer. 

Above all, it requires great fearlessness, for one 
must not be afraid of one’s client, or of the judge, or 
of the effect of a particular line of conduct on one’s 
own future. 

Presenting a case requires supreme art. It requires 
analytical thinking, tireless preparation, the habit of 
presenting facts in true perspective so as to conform 
to a principle., and a deep sincerity of purpose. 

The basis of this art is not mere intellectual accom¬ 
plishment, it is a moral quality, which commands both 
respect and conviction. Neither cleverness nor 
studied eloquence nor persuasiveness can be its substi- 
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tute. For in the end the true art of the lawyer is 
the art of ascertaining the truth and presenting it 
with sincere frankness. 

In pursuing this art you must never forget the 
true role of the lawyer in life. He is the defender 
of the innocent, the regulator of social relations, the 
vindicator of truth, and the upholder of law, on which 
the stability of life is based. In higher spheres he is 
the father confessor to whom people come in their 
difficulties, the judge who has to maintain the rule of 
law and the stability of society, and the legislator 
who has to give expression to the regulations which 
are essential for social progress. 

In a free democracy like ours the lawyer has to 
play this role in all its aspects, and the secret of suc¬ 
cess in the role is hard work, fearless independence, 
and a sincere devotion to securing and maintaining 
justice. 
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It gives me great pleasure to be associated today 
with this Vidyalaya, presided over by the doyen of 
Shastris, Pandit Rajeshwar Shastri Dravid, and 
financed by the Mehta family of Calcutta, who arc 
known for their munificent charities. Founded 34 
years ago, it is perhaps one of the most renowned 
schools specializing in Vedic learning. 

The Vedas have been the rock of our ages, the 
symbol and the source of the cultural continuity of 
India, and preserved through ages in immaculate 
accents they have been the source of inspiration of 
all that India stands for. One of the greatest achieve¬ 
ments of India has been the preservation of the Vedic 
Samhitas and I hope modern India will not ignore 
its responsibility for keeping alive the torch of Vedic 
knowledge. Nations and races cannot be kept 
together, nor their continued existence in effective 
strength be maintained without a chain which binds 
their past to the present and the future. The Vedas 
have provided this chain. And it would be a disaster 

Reply to Address presented by the Trustees and Members 
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indeed if, in our love for • modernity, we forgot to 
preserve all that is best in our past. 

At the same time I must draw your attention to 
the fact that even the methods of learning and pre¬ 
serving ancient knowledge have to be modi¬ 
fied in the light of modern times. There will be 
few Samhita-pathis in this generation who will pre¬ 
serve the purity of accents in the Vedas. It is neces¬ 
sary that we should take advantage of scientific means 
such as gramophone records to get the whole of the 
Vedas preserved with proper accents. For many 
years I thought of so doing. Unfortunately, I could 
not acquire the means to achieve this stupendous task. 
I hope Banaras will be the first to achieve it. 

Vedic learning is a vast subject. There have been 
many commentaries and many views. Many 
European countries have specialized in Vedic learn¬ 
ing, but it is unfortunate that in this country there 
are few institutes which specialize in the comparative 
study of the Vedas. I hope some day this Vidyalaya 
win have a research institute in Vedic learning, which, 
associated with the traditional way of looking at the 
Vedas, would encourage and stimulate Vedic research. 

As you know, I am an ardent devotee of Sanskrit, 
though I know little of it. But if Sanskrit is to 
be preserved, it cannot be treated as a mere religious 
asset. Sanskrit is the store-house of all that is best 
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in man. 'We have not merely to preserve Sanskrit 
in the old way, but we have to do what Bhagirath 
did when he Brought down the Ganga from Gangotri 
to the plains, so that ordinary men could drink its 
waters and our fields could be irrigated to produce 
plenty. 

Similarly, if it is to play its proper role in the modern 
world, we must not only continue to study Sanskrit 
in the old way, but we must make of it a living, 
spoken language which may prove a useful vehicle 
for modern thought and expression. This requires 
that all our old 'Vidyalayas and Pathshalas must insist 
upon Sanskrit as the living medium of imparting edu¬ 
cation, perhaps to a select circle, and must include in 
the courses of their studies subject which might be 
useful to the student in his future career. 

I am glad that the Hospital is being enlarged by 
putting up an Indoor Section. I am particularly 
glad to find that the treatment in this hospital em¬ 
braces all three systems of medicine. Whether you 
preserve the caste system in social life or not, I am 
happy that in this 'Vidyalaya at least you do not 
observe that doctrine of untouchability which stigma¬ 
tizes some schools of medicine with regard to other 
schools. We are concerned with the health of men. 
Knowledge and treatment should be welcomed, 
from whatever source they come. 
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Finally, I cannot help expressing my admira¬ 
tion for the Mehta family, particularly my friend 
Sri Girdhari Lai Mehta, for inviting us here this 
afternoon. The Mehta family is rich not merely in 
money, but in noble aspirations, and I hope that the 
work they are doing will prove beneficial to the com¬ 
munity and will be emulated by others who can 
afford to do similar good deeds. For, as the poet 
says, there arc three uses of wealth: either you give it 
in charity, or spend it in enjoyment, or it is destroyed. 
But of the three it is the gifts that you bestow that 
are the only justification for collecting wealth. 
Dharma must come from wealth, then only comes 
happiness: 

Dhanaddharmatn tatassu\ham. 
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Chairman, Legislative Council; Speaker, Legis¬ 
lative Assembly and Members of both the 
Houses.— 

It is almost exactly a year since I had the privilege 
of addressing you and I am glad to have the oppor¬ 
tunity of addressing you again. 

We meet after a year in which events of far-reach¬ 
ing importance have taken place in the world. The 
shadow and fear of war still hang over it. Even in 
these difficult times our Republic, though very young, 
has secured for itself a high place among the nations 
of the world. 

The heads of several friendly States have visited 
our country and our State, and we can look with 
legitimate pride on the mission undertaken by our 
distinguished leader, the Prime Minister, which has 
so effectively helped in preserving world peace. 

An important change has taken place in our State 
also. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant who, as Chief 
Minister, ably guided the destinies of this Pradesh 
during many difficult years, has gone as Home 
Minister in the Central Cabinet. He has few equals 
in this country as a statesman, as an administrator, 

Address to both the Houses of the State Legislature at their 
Session commencing on February lo, 1955. 
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as a parliamentarian and, above all, as a man. It was 
thus but natural that under his able leadership and 
guidance the State of Uttar Pradesh should have taken 
long strides in all the fields of governmental activity. 

In my new Chief Minister, Dr. Sampurnanand, 
we have found a worthy successor to that 
distinguished statesman and administrator. Dr. 
Sampurnanand has served the country for many 
years as an educationist, a scholar, a public man and 
patriot. I am sure that his administrative ability and 
sound judgment will enable Uttar Pradesh, under 
his leadership, to continue to make rapid strides 
towards efficiency, prosperity and general welfare. 
The Ministry which he leads, composed as it is of 
tried public workers, will, I hope, continue to receive 
co-operation and goodwill from all sections of the 
Houses as hitherto. 

The last twelve months have been marked by 
continued and rapid progress in the State in all 
directions. On this occasion I will not take up your 
valuable time by going into the details of such pro¬ 
gress; I am sure they will be placed before you at a 
convenient opportunity by the Government Benches 
in the course of this session. 

I will only content myself by indicating some of 
the major achievements of this period. 
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The most outstanding achievement of this State 
and, in fact, of our country as a whole, has been 
the attainment of self-sufficiency in food. Uttar 
Pradesh is now in the happy position of being able 
to supply very much larger quantities of foodgrains 
to other States than it has so far done. This has 
been reached as a result of the various intensive 
production schemes of the Agriculture Department 
and particularly of the vigour with which the irri¬ 
gation programme of the State has been implemented. 

It is a matter of pride to me, and I am sure is to 
all of you, that nearly half of the total area provided 
with irrigation facilities in India as a whole during 
the first three years of the Plan period has been 
contributed by Uttar Pradesh alone. The number of 
reservoirs that have been constructed and the very 
large network of tube-wells all over the State bear 
wimess as much to the industry and efficiency of our 
Engineers as to the anxiety of my Government to- 
give the first prioriuy to schemes directed towards 
increasing the production of food and raising the 
standard of living of the people. 

I should also like to commend the work done in 
livestock development and in protecting the crops 
against pests and diseases. As you are aware, it was 
in Uttar Pradesh that the idea of community develop¬ 
ment was born. The tremendous amount of work 
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that has been done since then in the various 
Community Projects and National Extension Service 
Blocks has received appreciation from the Community 
Projects Administration. 

The other spheres of development in which Uttar 
Pradesh has done pioneering work are the Vana 
Mahotsava and Shramdan, the achievements of which 
you so well know. In the preservation and creation 
•of forest wealth, which is so important to the economy 
of our country, we have been making very satisfactory 
progress. A considerable amount of work has already 
been done in connexion with the soil conservation 
programme, although very much more still remains 
to be done if large-scale erosion and floods are to be 
prevented from taking their toll. This State has also 
embarked upon an ambitious flood-prevention and 
flood-control programme particularly on the Ghagra, 
Ganga, Rapti and Gomati rivers. 

It is a matter of the highest satisfaction, not only 
to me and to the two Houses, but to the whole country 
which holds the historic city of Banaras in affection, 
that a programme has been worked out by my 
Government for its protection against floods by 
reconstructing its beautiful ghats. The work, as you 
are aware, has already begun and will, I may assure 
you, receive earnest attention at the hands of my 
Government. 
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Our State’s ability to conceive and carry through 
bold experiments is indicated also by the tremendous 
success achieved by the scheme for the employment 
of convicts on irrigation works. The Houses will be 
glad to learn that one of the world’s leading experts 
in Penology, who visited every country in Asia, has 
expressed the view that U. P.’s prison administration 
is the most modern and advanced. 

In the educational sphere also, our experiment with 
the reorientation of education at the junior high 
school stage is progressing satisfactorily and is being 
watched with keen interest by all. After the Bills 
for amending the enactments relating to the Allahabad 
and Lucknow Universities are passed, it is the inten¬ 
tion of my Government to proceed with the organi¬ 
sation of the Banaras Sanskrit University and the 
University of Gorakhpvu". 

I shall be failing in my duty if I do not refer to the 
considerable achievement in our road and bridge cons¬ 
truction programme and to the power development 
programme of the State. The entire first Five-Year 
Plan for road construction has been completed ahead 
of schedule. The power projects arc also progressing 
and are being accelerated. The Harduaganj steam 
station has been completed. The Khatima Power 
Plant will be in commission by the end of this month 
and Ranikhet town will be electrified by May next. 
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The Other projects, particularly Pathri, are expected 
to be completed in the very near future. Enough 
supply of electrical energy is expected to be made 
available as a result of the completion of these 
projects, not only for tube-wells but also for industrial 
purposes. Work on Riband Dam has also started in 
right earnest. 

I have already referred to the fact that we have 
achieved the target of food production fixed for the 
Plan period and are well ahead of schedule in regard 
to irrigation. As regards our Power Projects, we had 
by March 1954 achieved half of our target and I am 
confident that we shall most certainly exceed it by 
the end of the Plan period. 

You are probably aware of the fact that for the 
country as a whole the actual expenditure during the 
first three years of the Plan period has fallen consider¬ 
ably short of the estimated expenditure. But U. P. 
is one of the very few States that have not lagged 
behind in this matter. The actual expenditure incur¬ 
red during the first three years on the U. P. Plan is 
60 per cent of the total. 

I may now deal briefly with the future lines of 
progress as envisaged by my Government, a matter 
in which the Houses would be greatly interested. It 
is the well-considered policy of my Government to 
afford greater and greater encouragement to the 
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establishment of new industries in the State. Several 
proposals are already under consideration by the 
Government and will be placed before you in due 
course. I am confident they will not only strengthen 
the existing industries but also stimulate the growth 
of new ones. 

The establishment of big industries and the 
expansion of cottage industries are essential if un¬ 
employment is to be checked. The State Industrial 
Finance Corporation has also, as you must be aware, 
been established for promoting the development of 
medium and small-scale industries. The Government 
fully recognises the need for increasing the supply of 
trained workers, to which end more and more train- 
ing-c«w-production centres are being and will be 
opened. 

My Government! attaches great importance to the 
social welfare of the people generally and the improve¬ 
ment of labour conditions in particular. In order to 
secure speedy results, a new Social Welfare Depart¬ 
ment under the Minister for Social Welfare has been 
created. This is an essential step forward in the 
attainment of the basic principle of the Constitution, 
viz., the creation of a Welfare State designed to secure 
and protect “a social ordoT in which justice—social 
economic and political—shall inform all the institu¬ 
tions of the national life”. 
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Now that self-sufficiency has been achieved in the 
matter of food, my Government proposes to give 
greater attention to, and divert larger resources 
towards, making the nation’s life wholesome and 
happy. The Directorate of Social Welfare, which is 
to be set up shordy, will implement the various 
welfare activities which were hitherto the respons¬ 
ibility of different departments of Government. This 
Directorate will also co-ordinate such other activities 
-of the different departments as arc devoted to pro¬ 
moting human welfare in the larger sense. 

My Government proposes to constitute a Committee 
to conduct a State-wide survey of the various social 
organisations and their activities with a view to giv¬ 
ing such help and guidance as may be needed to make 
them effective, strong and self-sufficient. 

My Government desires to take early steps to put a 
stop to the maladministration that unfortunately 
prevails particularly in some religious institutions held 
in high reverence by the people. You will be 
requested in the course of this session to consider a 
Bill to ensure the proper administration of such 
organisations. 

Several other legislative measures will also be 
placed before you during this Session, particularly the 
State Road Transport Bill, the enactment of which is 
necessary because of certain legal difficulties that have 
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prevented the proper working and expansion of our 
nationalised road transport service. I should also like 
to mention that, as the Legislature was not in session, 
it was found necessary to promulgate certain 
Ordinances. 

Although there has been a progressive decontrol of 
all essential articles during the past few months, it 
was felt necessary to maintain control over the prices 
and distribution of construction material essential for 
the implementation of the development programme. 
While the distribution, supply and production of iron 
and steel and coal are controlled by the Central 
Government, in the case of bricks this has to be 
done by the State. One Ordinance, therefore, 
related to the control over the distribution and supply 
of bricks. 

Another Ordinance related to foodgrains and had 
to be promulgated as the Essential Supplies Act, 1946, 
which is a Central Act, was due to expire in respect 
of them on January 25 of this year. 

Necessary Bills in respect of these matters will be 
laid before the Legislature. 

My Government is anxious to implement the 
Directive Principle contained in Article 48 of the 
Constitution in all its aspects: 

“ The State shall endeavour to organise 
agriculture and animal husbandry on modern 
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and scientific lines and shall, in particular, take 
steps for preserving and improving the breeds, 
and prohibiting the slaughter, of cow^s and calves 
and other milch and draught cattle.” 

I would like to inform both the Houses of a 
momentous decision of my Government, as a step in 
this direction, which, I am confident, will be welcome 
to you. Following the unanimous recommendations 
of the Gosamvardhan Enquiry Committee my 
Government has decided to ban cow-slaughter 
throughout the State. The necessary legislation in 
this behalf is being prepared and will be duly placed 
before you. I am sure it will receive your whole¬ 
hearted approval. 

Government is also examining the other recom¬ 
mendations of the Committee. They are in 
the nature of a corollary to the main recom¬ 
mendation about imposing the ban on cow-slaughter. 
They will implement the activities which arc pur¬ 
sued by my Government for developing animal 
husbandry in the State. Gopashtami celebrations led 
to a mass awakening to the need for an improved 
cattle economy. 

As the Committee has rightly observed, a ban by 
legislation can be effective only if popular enthusiasm 
in favour of the cow and her progeny is channelled 
into modern scientific activity by non-official agencies 
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and organizations working in a constructive spirit 
and in close collaboration with the Government. 

It gives me great pleasure, as it must give to all of 
you, that the structure of a welfare State is rapidly 
emerging in our State. I realise that we have a long 
way to go. We have overcome many difficulties in 
the past; we have many more to overcome in the 
future. But we are all resolved to accomplish this 
tremendous and vital task. In fulfilling this solemn 
resolution, I am confident that my Government will 
receive the full support of the Legislature and the un¬ 
stinted co-operation of the people. 

Let us not forget that Uttar Pradesh is the largest 
and in several respects the most progressive State in 
the country. And at all times we have to fulfil the 
responsibility which this position implies. 

—Jai Hind 
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In the beginning let me offer my obeisance to 
Lord Jagannath who has given me this privilege of 
visiting this shrine and meeting all of you. Puri is 
one of the sacred Dhams of India, where the greai 
Shankaracharya established one of his Maths, and 
where for centuries the spiritual heritage of Bharat 
has been preserved, and from where it has spread to 
all parts of India. 

I am indebted to the Utkala Sanskrit Parishad for 
their kind welcome and to your President for the 
kind words in which he has referred to me. I am 
also very glad to know that the Utkala Sanskrit 
Parishad is doing good work. The Orissa Govern¬ 
ment has always been interested in Sanskrit; so are 
my friends, your Governor and the Chief Minister. 

I congratulate you on your achievements, for 
Sanskrit is one of the greatest of the classical langu¬ 
ages of the world. For us Indians, it is the source 
and symbol of our great heritage. It is at the root 
of Indian unity; it is the inspiration behind all our 
Indian languages and literatures. It is the only 
instrument through which we can maintain both our 
cultural homogeneity and our continuity. 


Address at the Annual Convocation of the lJt\ala Sans\rit 
Parishad at Puri on February i6, 1955. 
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More than this, in this unfortunate age when moral 
values are being undermined by materialism, Sanskrit 
alone can provide that dynamic energy by which the 
conscience of man can be restored to an acceptance 
of the Moral Order of the Universe and faith in God. 

Sanskrit has, therefore, a great message to the 
world. To us, it is the very basis of our national life, 
without which we cannot translate our heritage into 
a vital activity in modern times. 

But if Sanskrit is to play its part in the develop¬ 
ment of Indian life and the evolution of man, it 
must be rescued from two dangers. The first danger 
arises from a short-sighted demand for exclusively 
utilitarian studies. Mechanics and chemistry are 
useful in life, but people who are in love with such 
subjects, when they decry the study of Sanskrit forget 
that it is equally essential that a cultured mechanic 
or chemist should be inspired in life by those high 
values and aspirations which Sanskrit alone can 
teach. 

The second danger arises from our traditional way 
of teaching Sanskrit. Over-emphasis on grammar, a 
refusal to incorporate new subjects in the courses of 
study and a failure to break through the learned 
character of Sanskrit studies and to make it a spoken 
language,—these convert a language of inspiration 
into a dead language. 
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It is a misfortune that our universities in their love 
for modernity ignore Sanskritic studies which alone 
will place our modernity on foundations of real 
strength. At the same time, it is a misfortune that 
the pathshalas which are the centres of Sanskritic 
learning are dying for want of popular interest and 
support. 

The Sanskrit Vishva Parishad has over and over 
again drawn attention to this fact. It is of the 
highest importance that the pathshalas should be kept 
alive; that their courses should be modernised; and 
that through them, Sanskrit may be kept alive as one 
of the living, spoken languages—of men of culture in 
this country. 

I want to make one thing clear : there is an 
erroneous idea among some protagonists of Sanskrit 
that it should be a national language. This idea 
hinders more than it helps. Hindi alone can be the 
national language of India. It has been accepted 
as a national language because its resources have been 
primarily drawn from Sanskrit. But Sanskrit cannot 
replace it. 

Hindi is a language spoken by millions; it is fast 
undergoing a change in its vocabulary and developing 
more expressiveness. No other language in India can 
take its place as a popular language. 
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At the same time, Hindi cannot develop, nor can 
it become the national language, unless it is shaped 
and moulded and enriched by Sanskrit. I am, there¬ 
fore, very sorry to say that in several of our univer¬ 
sities, particularly in the North, the ardent Hindi 
enthusiasts assume the role of enemies of Sanskrit. 

An elementary knowledge of Sanskrit is essential 
for every Indian. He cannot understand his past, nor 
what he is, nor can he help in building up a great 
future, unless he knows a little of Sanskrit and is 
familiar with what it stands for. 

Education in India must include an elementary 
knowledge of Sanskrit—particularly spoken Sans¬ 
krit—in its Matriculation and Intermediate courses. 
A person who does not know a little of Sanskrit and 
something of its great message cannot claim to call 
himself an educated Indian. 

The lack of popular support for the pathshalas is 
distressing. We had thought that with the dawn of 
freedom Sanskrit learning would come into its own: 
that these ancient institutions which have served the 
country so well would be helped to modernise their 
outlook and to be the active centres of Sanskritic 
learning. I wish the Government realized its 
responsibility in this matter. 

It is equally the responsibility of the locality in 
which the pathskala is situated to see that it is main- 
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taincd in strength —ii necessary, by some reciprocal 
arrangements with the High Schools. 

A fathshala is a shrine of culture. It is, therefore,, 
a first charge on the resources of the locality. I have 
no doubt that if people made up their mind to miss 
one cinema show per month they would be able ta 
maintain their pathshalas and help in the cultural 
evolution of the locality. 

With this object in view the Vishva Parishad has 
recently decided to start a Pathshala Fund, to be 
collected from each locality for the benefit of the 
pathshalas of that locality. We have to remember 
that this proposal is not new; for ages every locality 
in India has been maintaining its culture by support¬ 
ing the local Brahman and the local temple through 
which learning was spread among the people. 

I hope the Utkala Sanskrit Parishad will take active 
steps in this behalf, and that your Government will, 
like my Government of Uttar Pradesh, take an active 
interest in this matter. 

I wish the students every success in life. 
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I am glad to meet the members of the Allahabad 
Branch of the Chancellor’s Inter-University Camp. 

On this occasion, I cannot but express my distress 
at the exhibition of indiscipline and vulgarity which 
a small section of students of a particular political 
affihation showed yesterday. It has not only distress¬ 
ed me, but it has distressed your Vice-Chancellor and 
your teachers, and I am sure it would distress all those 
who have the future of young men at heart. 

Unfortunately it shows how our University is drift¬ 
ing into a situation where it can maintain neither an 
academic atmosphere nor that refinement of manners 
which ought to be the badge of every educated person. 

A convocation is a solemn affair. It is a semi- 
religious function: it is a function in which farewell 
is bidden to young men going out into life from our 
University. Its ceremonials have to be conducted 
with decorum and grace, and in an atmosphere of 
inspiration. Assuming there was a grievance, whom 
did the students benefit by marring this solemn 
occasion with an exhibition of gross vulgarity? It 
only cast a stigma on the University. 


Address to the Allahabad Branch of the Chancellor's Inter- 
University Camp, Allahabad, on Friday, March 4, 1955* 
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I am glad that the majority of the students asserted 
themselves and resisted the intention of the small 
section to break up the Convocation. 

And how ill-conceived was the cause which 
prompted this section to behave in the manner it did! 
The Mootham Committee’s Report has condemned 
in no uncertain terms the way the University is being 
conducted. If discipline and devotion to studies are 
the hall-mark of a good University, a certain section 
of the students has been doing its best to efface this 
hall-mark. The Legislature of Uttar Pradesh, by an 
overwhelming majority, has made an attempt under 
the leadership of my Minister of Education to set the 
University once again on the road of academic effi¬ 
ciency. 

The Bill has become law today. Is it suggested 
that the fate of this legislation, which means the fate 
of democratic government in this country, is to be 
decided by a handful of students trying to frighten 
the authorities in the University in this manner? 
Think for yourselves. How can India have a stable 
Government, how can we progress, how can we fulfil 
tlie destiny before us if every small section thinks that 
by noise or coercive demonstration it can destroy 
parliamentary government and force democratic 
Governments to abdicate their authority? 
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You know as well as I do that the world looks up 
to India with great admiration. Do you think it is 
because of the Ganga and the Himalayas? Do you 
think it is because of the Allahabad University? It 
is because during the last seven years of our existence, 
in spite of tremendous difficulties, India has been able 
not only to maintain stability but to show to the 
whole world how a democracy can peacefully solve 
the problems of modern life. 

I ask you, friends, who are going to be the leaders 
of tomorrow, arc we going to destroy our future by 
an exhibition of such attempted coercion? And 
think for a moment: why does this kind of demons¬ 
tration make the noise that it does? The demonstra¬ 
tors may not have been more than 50 or 60 in number. 
They indulged in it because they felt that thet bulk of 
the students were too timid or too indifferent to assert 
their good sense. In a democracy, no citizen can 
afford to be neutral, or indifferent, or timid. It is 
easy to be courageous with arms in your possession, 
but in the day-to-day life of a democracy, courageous 
citizen is one who stands for law and order; who is 
conscientious and maintains that democratic atmos¬ 
phere in which all problems are solved by discussion 
and persuasion and by constitutional methods. If 
some feel that the University Act is not proper, their 
duty under a democratic constitution is to go to the 
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people, to get them to throw the party in power out 
of office, to put their own party in power and to have 
the Act amended. But when the Legislature has set 
its seal upon any legislation, to try to have it abro¬ 
gated by a show of force or coercive demonstration 
is a negation of democracy, a negation of freedom; it 
is an invitation to anarchy; it is a negation of all that 
India stands for. 

Do not forget that India has a role above and be¬ 
yond the political role of an ordinary democratic 
State. It is charged by history with the mission to 
bring a happier world into existence, where war will 
be unknown, where hatred will have disappeared. 

In effect, India, as the Master said, stands for Truth 
and Non-violence. If we are true to the message 
which India has been delivering to the human race 
for centuries, non-violence has to be maintained not 
only in the international sphere, but equally in the 
domestic sphere. We are a race which considers non¬ 
violence to be the supreme dharma. Non-violence has 
to be observed in great spheres and in small, and if in 
a university, where the best spirits of the age gather 
to pursue knowledge and develop self-discipline, we 
cannot have non-violence, then not only is non-vio¬ 
lence doomed, but with it will be doomed our coming 
generations and the mission for which India stands. 
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One of the canons of conduct which our culture 
has imposed upon us is set out in the exhortation from 
the Taittariya Upanishad, which your Vice-Chancellor 
read out to you yesterday. “Speak the Truth”, it 
says. “Follow your duty conscientiously; do not be 
remiss in your studies; treat your father and mother 
and teacher with respect; treat men of learning and 
character witli respect; be true to the heritage of your 
forefathers”. When the Vice-Chancellor was giving 
this exhortation to the graduates and his voice was 
being drowned by a few demonstrators in that vast 
gathering, a reflection came to my mind : How long 
can India live if, before a distinguished gathering of 
eminent men, including the guest whom we had 
invited and the learned scholars of this University, 
some students, however few, cannot maintain decent 
behaviour? 

Let me hope that this unfortunate incident opens 
the eyes of all who are concerned with the University; 
that they will search their hearts and will, instead of 
relying upon their past reputation, try to set their 
house in order; that the students who are good and 
true, who look forward to assuming their proper 
place in the India of the future, will understand that 
India cannot live if India is killed in the spirit, and 
that too in our universities. 
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I congratulate the Youth Congress of Allahabad on 
establishing a Study Circle. 

It is necessary for a university student that, apart 
from his regular studies, he should have independent 
study circles where he can pursue extra-curricular 
studies. In this age of slogans when ready-made 
notions arc forced on men by insistent propaganda, 
it is necessary to develop the power to scrutinize them, 
to go deep into a subject and to separate the 
true from the false. This power can only be acquired 
by hard study and constant alermess not to sacrifice 
the search for trudt in favour of ready-made solu¬ 
tions. 

Words like democracy, socialism, peace, are freely 
used to cover a variety of meanings. We find the 
word democracy applied to countries which are 
frankly totalitarian. The word ‘socialism’ is used in 
a variety of senses. Very often the word ‘peace’ is 
used by pow'ers which are making rapid prepa¬ 
rations to blow up the world with atom bombs. 
We must, therefore, go beyond words to meanings, 
and from the meanings to the real objects for which 
they are used. 


Address to the Youth Congress of Allahabad, on March 

5 » ' 955 - 
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Most of US swear by Gandhiji: most of us revere 
him, but few have the patience to study his life and 
teachings and to discover the true meaning thereof. 
There are countries which have described Gandhiji 
as a stooge of imperialism or an instrument of 
capitalism. Some schools of thought try to make 
out that unless a thing conforms to their variety of 
Marxism, it is wicked. 

I am contrasting Gandhism with Marxism for I am 
clear in my mind that tliey represent entirely contra¬ 
dictory ideologies, and it is the duty of every Indian 
if he wants to be true to himself and to his country 
to appreciate Gandhism at its true worth. This is 
not done at present because Gandhiji’s teachings are 
not sufficiently studied. 

Gandhiji stood for truth and non-violence. 
Marxism frankly stands for camouflage and violence. 
Truth as understood by Gandhiji implied the unity 
of thought, word and action. When we wanted to 
commit a breach of law under the leadership of 
Gandhiji, it was enjoined that we should inform the 
Police Commissioner about it beforehand: that we 
should be gentle when we broke the law : that wc 
should unresistingly offer ourselves for imprison¬ 
ment. 

Under the Marxian doctrine wc have to take ad¬ 
vantage of a democratic set-up to blow up democracy; 
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to adopt the policy of the Trojan Horse : to 
enter into institutions and organizations under cover 
of agreement to capture them and to make them 
subserve our violent ends. Marxism enjoins that to 
secure the end of world domination any means can 
be employed so long as they are calculated to succeed. 

In international life, for instance, Gandhiji’s stand 
has now been developed into the Nehru doctrine, that 
the means and the end should both be honest and 
peaceful. We do not talk peace and pile up arma¬ 
ments. 

The Gandhian principle enjoins non-violence, a 
sympathetic understanding of the opponent’s point of 
view, an unwavering disregard of violent words and 
deeds. It is based on love for oneself and for one’s 
opponent. Its aim is to convert the heart of the op¬ 
ponent by persuasion. 

Marxism, as now fully developed, is a creed of 
unabashed violence. Its psychological lever is class 
war. It has evolved a doctrine of ceaseless war in a 
time of peace, what is generally termed ‘cold war’. 
In internal affairs it treats the human being as a mere 
instrument of the State octopus without individual 
dignity, without freedom of speech or action, to be 
regimented, controlled and directed by propaganda, 
coercion and fear. 
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Marxism is based on a materialistic interpretation of 
history. It assumes that a man has no sacred 
personality, that he has no soul and no God Whom 
he can look up to. According to it man is but 
an insect seeking material comfort, guided only by 
material considerations. 

Gandhism is founded on the bed-rock of spiritual 
strength for which the Bhagvad-Gita, the Bible and 
the Qoran have stood. According to it man has a 
divine essence, he is potential divinity: he is guided 
less by materialistic motives than by an urge to rise 
higher, to seek the beautiful and the true: to streng¬ 
then himself by humbly surrendering himself to God: 
and to draw to himself the mercy and the strength of 
God. 

It is claimed for Marxism that those who oppose 
it are capitalists, that they believe in the accumula¬ 
tion of wealth and property in the hands of a few., 
This criticism ignores that Gandhism is based on the 
values of Indian culture. One of them is asteya — 
non-stealing. If a man possesses more than he 
needs for his individual demands he commits theft. 
The other principle is of non-possession, aparigraha, 
for which Gandhiji stood. No man should possess 
more than he barely needs. If he makes money, it is 
for using for the benefit of others. 
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Inspired by this doctrine many people sacrificed 
their careers in the service of Gandhiji; crores of 
rupees were placed at the disposal of Gandhiji for 
fighting the battle of freedom, in the last eight years 
India has peacefully expropriated many more proper¬ 
tied men than any other country. In Gandhiji’s 
name and following his teachings Vinobaji is today 
evoking the spirit of aparigraha and collecting 
hundreds of thousands of acres of land from the 
propertied men for the landless. This is the power 
of non-violence, of love, of Gandhian philosophy. 

For a thousand years we were enslaved. We 
fought with Gandhian weapons the mightiest empire 
in the world. We became free without shedding a 
drop of blood and in the very year in which we 
extinguished British rule in India, the two nations, 
India and England, became friendly powers, bound 
to each other by an almost unbreakable bond. This 
is the triumph of Gandhian policy. No freedom was 
ever achieved in this way, nor such bonds ever estab¬ 
lished, by Marxism. 

During the last thirty years, if there has been one 
revolutionary change in India it has been the freedom 
which Indian women have attained. In most coun¬ 
tries they had to fight hard to win this freedom. 
Here under Gandhian leadership hundreds of 
them went to jail in the service of the nation and 
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came out free women. Ours is the first constitution 
which accepted the equality of sexes in such an un¬ 
equivocal manner with one voice. This is the 
triumph of Gandhian philosophy. 

For centuries the bar of untouchability separated 
millions from millions. There were even unsecables 
in this land. As a result of the Yeravada fast of 
1932 the conscience of the people was awakened. 
Our Constitution has banned untouchability. In the 
villages of this vast country untouchability still exists, 
I admit. But in a quarter of a century untouchability 
has ceased to be accepted by the public conscience. 
Neither politics nor social theory, neither religion, 
nor morals recognize untouchability in this 
country. 

Such a moral revolution was only possible without 
a violent struggle, under Gandhian influence. We 
know how this kind of distinction, say, for instance, 
between the ‘white’ and the ‘coloured’ races in 
America, is still creating bitter feuds. 

Thanks to Gandhiji, we have created a moral 
revolution almost within two generations. Gandhism 
achieved all this by mobilizing the moral conscience 
of man through truth and non-violence. That is 
the Gandhism you have inherited. With its aid 
India under the leadership of Panditji has acquired 
international prestige. It is with the aid of this 
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philosophy that wc can stand before the world and 
ask it to learn the ways of peace. 

I trust, gentlemen, that you will make the teach¬ 
ing of Gandhiji the first subject of your study. 
Study it, ponder over it, develop yourself with its 
aid and you will have contributed not only to the 
strength of India, but to the welfare of the human 
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Rotarian Chairman, Rotarian Second Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Rotarian Governor and Friends, 
i am very happy to be in your midst this evening 
to inaugurate this Conference on the occasion of the 
Golden Jubilee of the 52nd Rotary District. I am 
happier still to meet not only the Rotarians of the Agra 
Rotary Club, but the many distinguished Rotarians 
who have come to join these celebrations even from 
abroad. 

Agra is one of the most fascinating cities in India. 
As Rotarians with international interest, you will be 
interested to know that VrajabKumi, of which Agra 
and Mathura arc the centres, has been associated 
with the romantic boyhood of Sri Krishna, who gave 
to the world the message of the Gita. Here the Yuc- 
chis came from abroad, made Mathura their capital 
and adopted India as their home, founding a great 
empire. Here, on the banks of the Yamuna in the 
course of centuries, were attracted the saints, philo¬ 
sophers and poets of India to make of Vrindaban, a 
suburb of Mathura, the heart of all that India felt 
and aspired to. 

Inaugural address at the Golden Anniversary of Rotary 
District Conference of the ^znd District of the Rotary 
International at Agra, on March i8, 1955. 
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Here came Akbar, the great Mughal, who, though 
a foreigner, founded a national monarchy in medieval 
times. On the banks of the Yamuna, again, was^ 
born the Indian Renaissance which created vast 
religious impulses, and breathed new vitality into the 
literatures of the country. Here Shahjahan built the 
Taj, described as ‘a tear turned to marble’, tlie most 
exquisite monument in the world. 

Agra is today the home of the largest university 
in India. 

The four pioneers who founded the Rotary Club 
in 1905 were inspired by what we now call the ‘One 
World’ idea. They realised that ‘one world’ would 
come only when men of different nationalities come 
together, not by way of politics or business, but in 
common service to all mankind. 

Many things have happened since the Rotary Inter¬ 
national was founded. Science has made the world 
one, by annihilating space and time. ‘Wars to end 
wars’ have come and left us no better. The world 
is more disunited today than ever before. 

It is an unfortunate epoch—Mr. Churchill recently 
called it ‘hideous’—in which we live. Since 1914 
when the German people with an exaggerated sense 
of their superiority set out to conquer the world, there 
has been no cessation of fighting. There have been 
truces but no peace. 
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Before nationalism dominated the world, whatever 
happened to princes and their organization of power 
a general faith in God and the Moral Order 
sustained the idea of the brotherhood of man. In 
medieval Europe, for instance, the Catholic Church 
was a world structure, God and His Vicar were 
symbols of its unity. In India, Vasudhaiva Kutum- 
ha\am, ‘the whole world a family’, was a living value; 
under its influence various communities and creeds 
lived in amity. 

Then came nationalism. Group selfishness 
replaced individual selfishness. It became strong, 
not through mutual trust and affection but by exploit¬ 
ing hatred towards other groups. Any excuse was 
good enough to develop mass hatred. 

A philosopher—I think it was Kant—thought that 
if the people of the world were to rule themselves 
instead of being ruled by princes, there would be 
peace and prosperity. The princes have gone, but 
the people who rule now hate each other with greater 
venom. 

The basis of hatred are the ideas. 

“I belong to one race, you to another”—though, 
in fact, scientifically, no race is pure. 

“I speak one language, you, another”—though, 
truly speaking, language never by itself brings 
estrangement. 
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“I come from one country, you, from another.” 
Truly speaking, the ancestors of all of us have been 
immigrants to our respective countries. 

“I have one religion, you have another”. In fact, 
a true concept of God leads only to the religion of 
love. 

Why then has man been parted from man in this 
way? Why in the name of civilization have millions 
been butchered, wounded or uprooted in different 
lands during the last forty years? 

Because man has acquired the power to control 
nature but not his own ability to hate. While he 
can exploit natural processes to fulfil selfish group 
aims, he has become clouded in the spirit, which alone 
makes all men one. 

Instead of emphasizing the divine essence in all, 
he loves to regard himself as an insect, struggling 
against everyone for enjoyment of material comforts. 
Instead of seeing all in God and God in all, he secs 
self in himself, an anti-self in every one else. 

It would, however, be erroneous to forget to look 
on the other side of the shield. Wars and conflicts, 
genocide and racial jealousies and the degrading 
creed of materialism have awakened man to what is 
wrong with the world. If men have been brutal, 
men have also yielded to love in an increasing mea¬ 
sure. There is a more widespread consciousness of 
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world unity than ever before. There is now a more 
sympathetic understanding of world problems 
between nation and nation—at any rate among 
some—than ever before. 

The religious conflicts have been giving place to a 
true approach. Thinking men have come to realise 
that what is wrong with the world is the disregard of 
the Spirit: that man cannot work for war and dream 
of peace: that if man has to conquer, he has to do it 
not with the savagery of a murderer, but with the 
spiritual approach of the ancient Rishi. 

How can the Rotarians with their motto of ‘Service 
before Self’ help in this cause? The greatest service 
that they can render is to bring home to all men and 
nations the realization of one great truth: Man is 
essentially the same, and the earth is for all. 

Service alone will lead to this broad consciousness 
which will embrace all men. 

It is only in this way that as Rotarians you can help 
to develop the world-consciousness so necessary to 
bring mutual understanding to the nations and peace 
to the world, and more, to realize the Spirit which 
lives in the hearts of men and things. 
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I am glad to have this opportunity of meeting this 
Conference of experts upon whom rests the respons¬ 
ibility of guiding police investigations and helping in 
detecting criminals and thus safeguarding society from 
anti-social elements. 

I also have been in some ways associated with those 
dealing with crime, though my sphere has been 
different from yours, in a sense even hostile. 

During a fairly long professional career it was part 
of my duty to discover chinks in the armour of the 
prosecution evidence, and secure freedom to some who 
should have been in jail. A few remarks of a general 
nature, I hope, would therefore be useful. 

Your task is not so simple as it was when the 
Criminal Procedure Code was passed or even when 
those who taught you your trade were in active em¬ 
ployment in India. Then the dangerous criminals 
came from the unlettered classes with limited re¬ 
sources, and the method of crime detection most in 
vogue was to torture suspects till the criminal was 
found. 

In 1937 when I insisted upon appealing to the High 
Court in a case where a sub-inspector charged with 
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-extracting confession by torture was acquitted, my 
•old Inspector-General of Police asked me: “If you 
do not let us do it, how can we win any cases?” 

You are now working in a free democracy. Public 
■opinion is vocal. The rule of law is jealously guarded 
by a vigilant judiciary. Such crude methods of 
detecting crime, though often practised, now only 
recoil on the investigation. Nor, under the present 
•conditions, do the police inspire that wholesome dread 
which frightened criminals and kept the wimesses 
fastened to their statements. 

Further, a large percentage of criminals now come 
from those classes which have education, skill and 
resources in money and influence. Sometimes they 
possess the knowledge of a professional, the means of 
rapid transport and modern weapons. 

Since the last world war, moral inhibitions have been 
undermined. There is a general disregard of the sanc¬ 
tity of life. Men who lack moral fibre do not now 
lack the means and the knowledge to break the law 
without leaving behind easy clues. 

The experts in crime-detection should never forget 
that the proof of the pudding is in the eating. If 
the investigating officer cannot get the accused con¬ 
victed, a scientific knowledge of all the ways of detec¬ 
tion is of little avail. 
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While the ways of the criminal have improved, 
the Criminal Procedure Code and the Evidence Act 
are still the same. The judiciary is guided by canons 
which were prescribed in the mid-Victorian era when 
the methods of crime were very crude and the 
criminal mentally and in resources very inferior to 
the policeman. 

It is part of an investigating officer’s primary duty 
to study the approach of the judiciary to proof in 
criminal trials. Most of the judges have been, at one 
time or the other, defence counsel. They have a 
shrewd eye to the lacunae in the prosecution evidence. 
Naturally, therefore, they approach police investi¬ 
gation wiih suspicion. They also dislike convicting 
on circumstantial evidence unless it is cast-iron. If 
trained in civil law, a judge is apt to demand scrupu¬ 
lous consistency in oral testimony in every detail, 
instead of a general convergence of evidence towards 
the inference of guilt. 

Human fallibility being what it is, consistency in 
oral testimony is only possible when the witnesses 
have a vivid memory, which is rare. Very often, the 
witness is also subjected to terrorization or inducement 
from the friends of the accused. In these days, there¬ 
fore, oral testimony is a weak reed on which to rely. 

To detect crime and prove guilt the investigating 
officer has, therefore, to have experience and training 
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in how to detect crime, identify the criminal, collect 
admissible evidence and reconstruct the case. And 
this has to be done on the basis of an intimate 
knowledge of the law of evidence. 

A very large number of acquittals, a common 
feature in these days, is due to a lack of such training 
and experience. While the professional criminal is 
becoming an expert in his own line, the policeman 
has scarcely reached an adequate level in his. 

The professional criminal in the West is very highly 
trained. He is familiar with the techniques which 
scientific progress has evolved. He is circumspect; 
he has allies and resources. Luckily in India a very 
large percentage of crime follows the old method, 
though in recent years the professional criminal is 
imitating his Western model. 

It should not be forgotten that there are large 
groups of highly educated and trained men who, 
from motives not normally considered criminal, 
specialise in violent crimes. Under the conditions 
created by such groups, the prevention and . detection 
of crime has become a complicated affair, requiring 
the highest skill and mental alertness from those 
charged with safeguarding society against anti-social 
acts. 

As the criminal reaches a high standard of skill in 
his profession, so must the investigating officer in his. 
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by a greater reliance on the objective tests provided 
by science to trace or prove guilt. Reliance on direct 
testimony, the principal feature of present day investi¬ 
gation, is fast becoming out of date. 

The important thing is to establish the chain of cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence by a scientific examination of 
finger and foot prints and the use of forensic medicine 
and chemistry. It is, therefore, necessary that the few 
centres in India, now specialising in scientific crime 
detection, should be brought up to the level of tlic 
highest Western standard. 

Up to now your conferences have been dealing 
largely with direct identification of persons by the use 
of finger and footprints. This Conference, I under¬ 
stand, has extended the scope, by giving importance 
to indirect methods of identification of persons and 
property by the use of other scientific methods. 

Uptil now difficulty has also been experienced in 
finding suitable personnel for expert work in Police 
Science. This Conference might, therefore, usefully 
examine whether a course in Police Science can pos¬ 
sibly be a part of the syllabus at some University or 
other specialized institution, and if so, what syllabus 
should be prescribed for such a course. 

Another important topic which might usefully be 
discussed by this Conference is the developing of a 
medium of communication between experts engaged 
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in the solution of Police problems in India. Our 
problems are different from those in Western countries 
and require original methods for their solution. The 
possibility of starting a journal might therefore be 
examined. 

It would, however, be unwise—things being as they 
they arc in India—merely to specialize in the highly 
scientific methods adopted in the West, and to leave 
the methods of investigation as crude as they are. 

For, if the criminals were a little more clever and 
the lawyers a little more thorough, the methods now 
in vogue would be found completely wanting. 

It would, therefore, be advisable to extend the scope 
of your Conference by adding a general section on 
the nature and scope of circumstantial evidence, a 
neglected aspect of Police Science. For, it must be 
realised that fingerprints and footprints are only 
links to be fitted into the chain of circumstantial evi¬ 
dence. 

Acquittal—except where a question purely of law 
is involved—can be secured, as I have found, only if 
the investigating officer has been guilty of three 
faults: first, of haphazard observation: secondly, of 
perfunctory collection of evidence: and lastly, of 
failure to reconstruct the incident in his imagination 
before evidence is placed before the Court. These 
defects can certainly be cured if in each province’ 
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select officers are given advanced training in the art 
of establishing circumstantial evidence. 

In a very sensational case transferred to the High 
Court of Bombay, which aroused violent passions 
between the English and the Indian communities, a 
young zamindar was tried for the murder of the 
English Principal of his School. He was unpopular, 
his co-students and the teachers, mostly English, were 
carried away by the witch-hunt. But after a cast-iron 
circumstantial case had been made out against him 
two facts discovered at the last minute saved him. If 
the gun, alleged to have been dropped from a bal¬ 
cony by the accused, had been actually dropped, it 
would have been broken to pieces. Further, if a line 
was drawn from the position of the bullet wound in 
the head of the sleeping Principal and projected 
through the bullet hole in the mosquito net, the hand 
that fired the gun must have been that of a man a 
few inches taller than the accused. 

Forgeries, by their very nature, look genuine. But 
apart from the aid derived from photography and 
forensic chemistry, if the complete chain of cir¬ 
cumstances which led to the forgery is reconstructed 
and evidence collected, link by link, in most cases 
the missin? link will be found. 

In this connection the chronological method, if 
patiently pursued, in most cases gives very valuable 
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results. As I have found from experience, if the 
incidents leading up to a crime are ablated in a time 
sequence, minute by minute, the strength or the weak¬ 
ness of the evidence collected will easily be found. 

If after such analysis an essential link is found miss¬ 
ing or the defence is able to brqak it, acquittal will 
follow. 

On the other hand, if the essential missing link 
found by time analysis is supplied by proper evidence, 
the investigation will be complete and conviction will 
surely follow. 

In a very complicated case before the Madras High 
Court, a well-placed accused was sought to be proved 
guilty of murder on the testimony of an important 
witness. The witness alleged that he was present at 
a hotel where all the accused had gathered to decide 
upon the murder. The witness swore to his arrival 
at the hotel and to the exact time of the meeting. 

When all the circumstances relating to the witness’s 
visit to the hotel were divided minute-wise and he was 
cross-examined upon it, he had to admit that he left 
his house for the hotel at exactly 4 p.m. The witness 
then rose to the bait and filled in the time link by ima¬ 
gination : ‘I left home at 4 p.m. because the inaus¬ 
picious period of the day, Rahu\alam, was just over.’ 

The time link was broken. If Rahu\alam expired 
at 4 p.m., the conspirators met at the hotel on a 
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particular day of the year, that could, by mathema¬ 
tical calculation, be worked out in every calendar. 
On that day, the accused was staying at the Taj- 
Mahal Hotel in Bombay! 

The investigating officer had simply failed to apply 
his mind to the time sequence. He had accepted the 
wrong date for the meeting or had not looked into 
the time sequence of the witness’s visit. 

To reconstruct the crime in correct) dme sequence 
by pursuing all the clues is a difficult art. It requires 
long training. And as the proof of guilt by circums- 
tandal evidence has a greater role to play in future, 
experts in investigation have to specialize in the chro¬ 
nological method. 

It is with great pleasure that I inaugurate the 
Conference. I wish you success. 
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If a nation is to nourish high aspirations and if its 
life is not to be ugly, a literature must be created, 
studied and enjoyed. 

We have the heritage of a great literamre. The per¬ 
fection of Kalidasa and of the Dasamaskandha of the 
Bhagavat, the range and fervour of Tulsidas, the rich 
\ ariety of Surdas* outpouring and the limpid emotions 
of Mirabai: these high watermarks of Indian literature 
are outbursts which have taken shape through the 
artist struggling to find self-fulfilment. 

In India during the last few centuries, however, 
two traditions have impeded literary art from being as 
sublime as the works of these masters. Deprived of 
varied and rich experience in actual life—perhaps as 
a result of political slavery and social rigidity—we 
delight in phrase-mongering, call it if you like the 
witchery of words. This tradition is associated with 
Bana’s Kadamhari, the most artistic example of an 
aristocratic literature which seeks the approval only of 
the learned and the .sophisticated, more by artifice than 
spontaneity. 

Phrase-mongering, however artistic, is not a substi¬ 
tute for real literature. For, in its true meaning. 

Broadcast tal\, from the Delhi Station of the All-India 
Radio, on April 13, 1955. 
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literature is sense and sound blended in complete 
harmony, and it must express one’s experience—and 
therefore be universal—wish prefect art. 

The second tradition—common the world over and 
more followed in India than elsewhere except under 
the regimented conditions in Communist countries— 
enjoins that literature must have a purposive utility for 
the times, i.c. it must have a propaganda motive. 
The purpose may be to educate or uplift man, to preach 
morals, or to fight injustice, real or imaginary. 

For instance Mira, when she composed her songs 
should have disregarded the surging emotions of her 
love-lorn heart; she should have first thought of 
how the Rana of Chittod and his Court would re-act 
to her songs, how the domestic happiness of the 
Rajputs of the day would be affected, and how the 
economic and social progress of her community would 
be helped. 

When a conscious purpose, however good, becomes 
the predominant motive with the literary artist, his 
creation ceases to be true literature. It becomes only 
an instrument. Fundamentally, we must realize that 
literature is the flowering of the creative urge in the 
artist expressed through words: the spontaneous ex¬ 
pression of a mood, emotion or impression, the joy 
of living or the anguish of suffering: a creation, like 
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a flower which the tree puts forth or the song which 
the lark sings as it soars overhead. 

Only a few modern authors in India have fully 
emancipated themselves from these traditions. Of 
them the foremost is Rabindra Nath Tagore. Two 
forms of literature particularly have shaken off these 
traditions,—the novel and the lyric. To the novelists, 
emancipation came from the living urge which 
spurred their sensitive imagination to recreate the 
past in the colours of our new national aspirations. 
Emancipation came to the lyrical poets through women 
acquiring a more important part in the emotional life 
of men. Bha\ti was replaced by love, felt and 
expressed as an individual emotion. 

If Indian literature is genuine, it must be born 
of an intimate contact with life, its joys, its sorrows, 
its triumphs, and failures, nor must it serve any cause, 
however noble, except self-expression through beauty. 
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I congratulate the Lucknow Broadcasting Section 
on the inauguration of the new High-Power Trans¬ 
mitter. Onei of the objectives of All-India Radios’ 
Five-Year Development Plan is to strengthen and 
extend its network of radio stations. 

Uttar Pradesh has an excellent tradition of com¬ 
munity listening. My Government has installed over 
600 community listening sets in various centres and 
the Panchayat Raj Department has similarly installed 
over 2,000 sets in various Panchayats. The Devel¬ 
opment Department and the various community 
projects in their turn are installing community listen¬ 
ing centres. In several villages of Uttar Pradesh Farm 
Forums have been organized by All-India Radio 
wherein practical agriculturists gather round the radio 
sets and listen to the programmes in Agriculture, 
Animal Husbandry, Social Welfare and other subjects 
broadcast from Lucknow Station, discuss the sugges¬ 
tions and try to put them into effect. The rural 
programmes of Lucknow Station have been running 
now ever since the Station started in 1938 and have 
won a place for it in the hearts of the village folk. 

Broadcast Message at the Inauguration of the High-Power 
Transmttter of the Luc\now Station of All-India Radio, 
installed at Chinhat near Luc\now, on April 13, 1955. 
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The increased power will increase the area of 
service that the Transmitter can give to the entire 
State of Uttar Pradesh, and the rural folk of those 
areas which could not previously obtain the benefits 
of these programmes will now be in a position to do 
so. The Braj and the Bundelkhandi areas in parti¬ 
cular will, it is hoped, be able to utilize the service 
amply and help in improving it by contributing fresh 
talent of which there is no lack in those areas. 

Private radio owners will also benefit greatly as 
the programmes will now be heard over a larger 
area. 

The fuller coverage of our State by the Radio thus 
opens a new chapter in our cultural advancement. I 
wish the experiment success. 
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Though I am very happy to associate myself with 
this Convention, I confess I cannot feel happy at the 
position of Ayurveda in this country. 

I cannot imagine any other branch of knowledge 
which has stood the test of centuries, and yet has 
suffered so much on account of foreign rule. The 
attimdc of the practitioners of the Western healing 
art has so upset values that there is more confusion of 
thought and approach in respect of Ayurveda than of 
any other subject in India today. I would like, there¬ 
fore, to deal with certain facts of national importance 
first. 

It would be as much a travesty of truth to say that 
Ayurveda is quackery as to say that Ayurveda, as it 
exists today, is as advanced a healing art as Western 
surgery and medicine. 

In India we have less than 50,000 allopaths who 
are restricted largely to cities and towns. As against 
this, urban areas have about the same number of 
Vaidyas; in addition, on a very rough calculation, 
allowing even one Ayurvedic practitioner of some sort 
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to three villages, there are 1,86,000 practitioners in the 
rural areas. 

Today, in spite of 150 years of allopathic domination 
of our universities and of lavish patronage both by 
Governments and well-to-do people, it is the Ayurvedic 
practitioner who forms the steel-frame of the national 
health service. 

It is indisputable that surgery, as developed today, 
is a modern art. Ayurveda as practised today has 
nothing to do with it. The tradition of Sushruta 
has been extinct for centuries. Normally, only 5 to 
10 per cent—that is very much less in number than 
about 5,000 allopaths—arc actually practising sur¬ 
geons. The rest are just physicians with varying 
degrees of competence. 

During thedast 150 years, again, the amount of 
money spent on allopathic education, medical relief 
and research by Governments, endowments and 
private patients runs into astronomical figures. 
During these years Ayurveda, like the beggar stand¬ 
ing outside the doot, has been thrown only stray 
crumbs of patronage. 

Some State Governments spend comparatively 
small amounts from their budgets on Ayurveda, and 
even if they do spend it, they place Ayurveda education 
and medical relief under the supervision and control 
often of those who consider it quackery, or 
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openly denounce it as deserving suppression. It is 
remarkable that in spite of this handicap Ayurveda 
has survived, because of the service iti renders. 

Those who want to suppress or discourage 
Ayurveda must therefore perform, before they indulge 
in destructive fury, the impossible feat of finding ten 
times more money than is now being spent on 
allopathic education, and two lakhs and a half of 
allopaths to take charge of the whole country. He 
would be a bold man indeed who would say that this 
was a feasible proposition which could be carried out 
within a measurable distance of time. 

In the past Ayurveda had a great record of research. 
Charak, centuries ago, first isolated sugar in diabetes. 
Bhava Mishra of Kashi, as early as the seventeenth 
century, studied venereal diseases known as ‘Firangi 
Roga "—the diseases of the Portuguese. It was 
Trimulbhatc who discovered that arsenic was a 
remedy for these diseases. Ehrlich used it for the 
first time only in the twentieth century. Only yester¬ 
day Sarpagandha, used by Ayurveda for ages for 
insanity, hysteria and that ailment which wc now call 
blood-pressure, was announced all over the world as 
a great discovery of modern science: Rauwolfia ser¬ 
pentina. 

It goes without saying, therefore, that we must 
create conditions in which Ayurvedic research will be 
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taken up again in this country. But who is to blame 
if the tradition of research in Ayurveda has been 
broken? 

How could there be research when for two centuries, 
it was looked down upon, neglected, and condemned 
by Government departments, by the practitioners of 
Western medicine who have enjoyed prestige and 
influence, and by Westernised city dwellers, who have 
been the rich patrons of the medical system in the 
country ? 

Of late the claim has been made by the Central 
Government that it xs helping Ayurvedic research. 
So far as I know—I hope I am mis-informed—the 
research that is being encouraged is a mere testing of 
Ayurvedic drugs for the purpose of ultimately assi¬ 
milating them into the allopathic pharmacopoeia. 
This is not Ayurvedic research, it is allopathic research. 
Ayurvedic research, if properly conducted, must benefit 
the Ayur\'edic system and must therefore be conducted 
by Ayurvedacharyas assisted by research workers. 

It is one of the tragedies of the healing art that 
it cannot be developed without patronage, in contrast 
to language or philosophy, which can be taught 
even under a tree or in a cave. And if large-scale 
partronage is denied to Ayurveda, or if patronage is 
administered by those who possess neither the neces¬ 
sary faith or knowledge, the system cannot survive. 
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If an honest effort at Ayurvedic research is to be 
made—and it is in the national interest to do so— 
the research should be placed under a Central Council 
on which the few distinguished Ayurvedacharyas who 
still survive in the country and who may recapture 
the soul of Ayurveda, will find a place. 

Western medical science is analytical. It treats 
the body piecemeal. It divides diseases into water¬ 
tight compartments. When a patient enters a 
Western medical man’s room, he sees either a diseased 
kidney, a weak heart or a tubercular lung. 

The approach of Ayurveda is synthetic. It looks at 
the whole constitution. It believes in developing 
innate powers of resistance by curing, in the first 
instance, the many symptoms indicating lack of 
resistance. 

The main difference that I find between the two 
is that while modern sulpha drugs and anti-biotics arc 
very useful in rapid and dangerous cases as 
poisons killing less poisonous germs, the Ayurvedic 
system, after a study of the- constitution as a whole, 
tries to produce a resistant constitution which would 
overcome the increasing strength of the poisonous 
germs. 

One need not agree with the vociferous advocates 
of cither system that Ayurveda and allopathy arc 
mutually exclusive and hostile. Though the 
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respective approach of the two healing arts is differ¬ 
ent, they must certainly co-exist side by side to their 
mutual advantage. At the same time Ayurveda 
cannot be helped by grafting a few of its drugs into 
the allopathic system. It is not co-existence, it is the 
destruction of one for the benefit of the other. 

Medical education must, therefore, attempt to pre¬ 
serve the spirit of both systems while adjusting 
their differences in some respects. That leads me to 
the practical question of Ayurvedic education. 

In Uttar Pradesh an experiment in Ayurvedic edu¬ 
cation is being made in which the basic subjects of 
allopathy and the clinical subjects of both are taught. 
We must watch this experiment with interest. 

My Government has given considerable encourage¬ 
ment to the Ayurvedic and Unani systems. A 
Deputy Director of Medical and Health Services of 
Ayurveda is the head of the organization. The dis¬ 
pensaries, which number 547 — 4 ^^ Ayurvedic and 86 
Unani—are under the supervision of the inspectorate, 
and a new Provincial Ayurvedic Service (Gazetted) 
will soon be established. 

The State Pharmacy of Ayurvedic and Unani 
Medicines manufactures medicines worth about four 

lakhs of rupees a year. . 

There arc five Ayurvedic and two Unani colle^ 
in the State permitted to enter candidates fUr Ae 
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B. I. M. S. examination. Besides these, there arc the 
Ayurvedic College of Banaras Hindu University 
and the Tibbiya College of the Aligarh Muslim Uni¬ 
versity. From August, 1954, the State has had an 
Ayurvedic College at Lucknow affiliated to Lucknow 
University. A subsidy scheme for encouraging 
Vaidyas and Hakims is also in force. Lady Vaidyas 
and Hakims are also encouraged to set up in practice 
in small towns and villages. 

The Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbi Academy, U. P., 
is making headway with the work of publishing 
text-books. The increasing interest taken by my 
State in the development and organization of the Ayur¬ 
vedic and Unani systems is indicated by the fact that 
the budget which in 1947-48 was only Rs. 1,21,690 now 
stands in 1955-56 at Rs. 41,76,800. 

In whatever way Ayurvedic education is provided, 
one aim must be kept in view: the student must 
learn to have faith in Ayurveda and must be edur 
cated in the background of Sanskrit texts and vmder 
conditions in which he does not develop an inferiority 
complex towards allopathy. At the same time, to 
overcome the illogical hostility of allopaths, some 
general knowledge of Ayurveda, its achievements 
and its successes should form part of the cour^ in 
allopathy. If it does nothing else, it will bring the 
allopath a much needed humility. 
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In all these experiments it must not be forgotten 
that it is not the degree which coimts, but the 
personality of the practitioner, which inspires confi¬ 
dence, and his power to heal, which brings results 
that matter. Whatever the art in which education is 
given, its products must have faith in the knowledge 
they acquire and the art they practise. 

Do not be carried away by fanaticism, do not con¬ 
vert your Conference into a platform for voicing exag¬ 
gerated claims, and I am sure you will succeed in 
winning an honourable place for Ayurveda. 

I wish your Conference every success. 
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I am very happy to be here this morning to inaugu¬ 
rate the First Sociological Conference in India. Uttar 
Pradesh with all its Universities and Colleges has a 
vast intellectual life and I am sure this Session under 
the leadership of my friend, Professor D. P. Mukerji, 
will stimulate the spirit of research in Social Sciences. 

I am not a student of Sociology; I am only a lay¬ 
man, though interested in the subject. I hope that 
a few reflections from an unorthodox point of view 
may be not unwelcome. 

We arc in an age of specialization. Many subjects 
which at one time were considered as falling under 
the head ‘Sociology’ have now been developed as 
special sciences. We have also a vast amount of 
accumulated knowledge relating to Sociology. It is 
found in monographic literature, mostly analytic in 
its nature, and throws light on what Toynbee calls 
“man in the process of civilization”. At the same 
time, we must realise that isolated monographic 
contributions by themselves cannot, without co-ordi¬ 
nation, enrich human experience. 


Inaugural Address at the First Indian Sociological Conference 
at Dehra Dun, on April vj, 1955, 
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It is true that Sociology cannot be—as its founder 
Auguste Comte once thought it would be—a super¬ 
history raised to the level of a science by an objective 
study of the social structure, more or less as a multi¬ 
cellular organism, its functioning and processes. 
Man cannot be studied in isolation, nor as a ‘thing’ 
which can be subjected to laboratory tests. Nor, as 
we know, can natural laws apply to societies, cultures 
and institutions: nor to social and psychological 
reactions, much less to moral and spiritual urges. 

Again, it must not be forgotten that social processes 
in their entirety cannot be properly studied by a 
lopsided emphasis on some ethnic or linguistic factor, 
nor by an emphasis on intellectual and cultural 
factors, and certainly not by giving undue impor¬ 
tance to economic or political factors. 

In social studies even history and geography can 
only be disregarded at the cost of truth. For all 
social and cultural progress can only be studied in 
continuous time, nor can society be properly studied 
except in relation to the set-up of the geographical 
and ecological determinants in which it has been 
evolving. 

In isolated studies we often ignore that society is 
essentially a human aggregate bound together by a 
common way of life. This implies that it is mori- 
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vated by well-dcfincid values, driven by conscious or 
unconscious urges which spring from easily ascertain¬ 
able sources, and impelled at all times to will itself 
into unity. When a human aggregate does not 
answer to this definition, it is either insufficiently 
integrated or too far gone in the way of disintegra¬ 
tion. 

If we look at history we see societies, communities 
and cultures integrating or disintegrating. They 
cither develop a collective mind, oudook and will in 
a progressive measure or lose one or the other only to 
lose them all eventually. In one case they evolve an 
articulate personality, in the other, they cast it off and 
disappear. 

Integration and disintegration of human aggre¬ 
gates, therefore, which form the basic patterns of 
history, must be viewed on the background of conti¬ 
nuous time. Though for the purpose of specialised 
studies we have perforce to view some aspect of 
society in sections of time, it is clear that if such a 
study is to have any meaning, it is not enough to 
conserve, analyse, record and understand what has 
happened. It is necessary also to assess the nature 
and direction of the momentous forces working 
through the social and mental life of a human aggrc' 
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gate and to study the volume and intensity of the 
flowing stream of soci^ life. 

Organic unity and continuity in time therefore 
provide the vital bond to societies or cultures. They 
may manifest themselves in diverse ways—through 
tradition, beliefs, folklore, literature, rituals or 
custom: through collective public opinion and coer¬ 
cion of personalities and groups: through emphasis 
on language as a mystical bond: or through persis¬ 
tence of cultural and moral ideas. But more than 
anything else, in vigorous societies and cultures, the 
bond manifests itself in collective action which 
follows a common pattern through several genera¬ 
tions, perhaps several centuries. 

These manifestations emanate from a common 
source, the collective consciousness of the members 
of the aggregate. It may often be latent or inarti¬ 
culate; sometimes, it may be all too vocal. For the 
sake of convenience, I call this source ‘Collective 
Unconscious’ though in a sense different from the 
one in which Jung used those words. 

In very recent times we saw the Collective Un¬ 
conscious of two societies with distinct cultures acti¬ 
vated with great vieour by the magic touch of two 
men. The man in each case released mysterious 
streams of faith among his people. He became the 
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embodiment of the latent values and urges ol their 
Collective Unconscious. And under his leadership, 
not only did the Unconscious become articulate but 
it was set on a path of consciously purposive develop¬ 
ment. I refer to Hitler in Germany, and Gandhiji 
in India. 

Why and how did these men exercise the influence 
they did? How did they become symbols of 
collective values and urges? By what magic 
process did they transmute those values and urges 
into a dynamic collective activity? What was it in 
them that evoked this miraculous transformation? 
These are the subjects to which we must apply our¬ 
selves if social dynamics are to be understood in 
their correct perspective. 

Even a superficial study of such phenomena would 
show that the values and urges which spring from 
the Collective Unconscious of a society or culture are 
not unrelated. They spring or draw their sustenance 
from one or more central ideas which in their turn 
keep the values and urges ever replenished with vigour. 
They also tend to be co-ordinated in the very act of 
becoming articulate. 

I may, for further clarification, over-simplify the 
process. Such ideas may be based on collective selfish¬ 
ness such as a deep-rooted sense of ownership of the 
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land which the society occupies, as in the case of 
nationalism, or, on lust for more lands or more power 
over ‘others’, as in the case of imperialism. Or the 
ideas may be moral or spiritual; they may be based, 
for instance, on certain religious tenets, or on a horror 
of intolerance or violence, or on a positive though 
inchoate sense of oneness with all men or all life 
through the concept of God. 

In short, the Collective Unconscious like the con¬ 
sciousness of an individual may be charged with a 
narrow egotism, lust or violence; it may equally be 
charged by tolerance, a sense of fairplay and non¬ 
violence, or a sense of universal oneness. 

In fact, however, both factors co-exist in most 
consciousness. But there is a difference in emphasis. 
If the study of society is to be placed on an appro¬ 
priate basis, it cannot content itself with a mere study 
of social, ethnic or economic bonds. It must pursue 
its enquiries further and trace the forces of integration 
and disintegration to their source. It must trace the 
processes by which the Collective Unconscious 
releases consciously purposive forces. Such a study, 
therefore, would necessarily involve a study of 
primary and secondary institutdons to discover the 
growth, the content and the continuity of the 
Collective Unconscious. 
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Ultimately, such creative studies should aim at dis¬ 
covering the processes by which the wider vision of 
a few higher minds arc transferred to the Collective 
Unconscious of a whole people. This would involve 
going beneath external social bonds, social institutions 
and social action, and tracing the influence of, or 
emphasis on, certain central ideas—or an Idea 
through varying social changes—which alter the 
content and direction of the collective mind. 

Such social studies alone arc likely to be creative. 
Social studies which neglect psychological, moral 
and spiritual roots cannot help the transformation of 
the collective mind and are likely to be sterile exer¬ 
cises. 

Coming to immediate problems, it is very import¬ 
ant that we Indians should study how far the funda¬ 
mental values of Indian Culture have been affected 
by the impact of the West, particularly industrial¬ 
ization, scientific knowledge, technological advance 
and western social and moral ideas: also to study how 
far this impact is having the effect of disintegrating, 
transmuting, vitalizing or reintegrating our Collec¬ 
tive Unconscious. 

This would necessarily involve reinterpreting 
Indian history and culture, for what passes for Indian 
history at present is tht interpretation put upon it 
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by our conquerors. A true interpretation must be 
attempted in the light of values, urges and actions 
which have sprung from our Collective Unconscious 
in continuous time. 

Further, we have in India what is called ‘the stag¬ 
gering’ of culture. A comparative study of folklore, 
customs, rituals and symbols, and primary institutions 
at different levels and in different areas will show 
how in the course of generations they have been 
sanctuaries in which the values of our Collective 
Unconscious have been preserved in varying degrees 
and how far, due to Western impact, these sanctuaries 
arc being broken into. Then only shall we be able 
to discover the extent and directions of the changes. 

The next question that .would arise is: How can 
these changes be controlled, to the end that while 
we absorb what is necessary from the West, the 
moral and spiritual values, urges, and responsiveness 
residing in our Collective Unconscious develop a more 
vigorous creative power? 

For if man is to be helped by social sciences, the 
alchemy has to be found by which the mind of man, 
in the social context, can be enlarged and evolved 
to bring about a less egotistic, less grasping, a less 
uglier if not more beautiful and godlier, collective 
mind than we see around us. 
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In this connexion it is necessary further to study 
the inter-relation of social changes in various parts of 
the world brought about by two factors, viz. 
the world having shrunk considerably due to science 
and the active processes towards world integration. 
In view of the present crisis, this study has become 
both relevant and important. 

Studies directed to these ends will be useful not only 
in understanding what society was, is and is likely to 
be, put in discovering and strengthening consciously 
the processes of progressive evolution which may lead 
us out of this ‘hideous epoch’—to use Churchill’s 
words—towards a higher and nobler life. This, in 
my opinion, should be the mission of Sociology, if it 
is not to sink into empty dialectics or analytical acroba¬ 
tics. 

I thank you very much for the honour you have 
done me. I thank you still more for the patience 
with which you have heard what you would perhaps 
be inclined to consider heresies. 

I wish your Conference success. 
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Sri Rashtrapatiji, 

It gives me great pleasure to welcome you to 
our midst. In the year 1951 you laid the foundation 
of this Sarojini Nagar. Today you are in our midst 
once again to honour us by presiding over the Second 
Convocation of this institution. 

This Trust, as you know, was established in 
December, 1946 by the Government of India for the 
benefit of ex-servicemen who served abroad in 
World War II. 

During the last three years the Trust has taken 
rapid strides in organising assistance to ex-servicemen 
beneficiaries. As the reports will show, the Trust 
has, till the 31st of March, 1955, spent Rs.5,31,524 on 
educational stipends: Rs.9,14,729 by way of grant and 
loan for providing colonisation facilities to the benefi¬ 
ciaries: Rs.8,70,814 towards Soldiers’ Boards: 
Rs.1,54,674 for library and rest-houses. 

For medical relief to the beneficiaries the Trust has 
constructed 13 wards in different hospitals in the State 
and has now an elaborate programme for building 
more wards. In addition, it is going to establish a 

Speech of welcome at the Annual Convocation of the Land 

School at Sarojini Nagar, near Lucl^now, on April 29, 1955. 
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new scheme by which every beneficiary of the Trust 
will, in serious cases, get medical expenses as well 
as treatment in one or other of the hospitals. This 
is a very far-reaching scheme and I hope you will do 
us the honour of inaugurating the scheme. 

The Land School was founded on the 20th of Janu- 
3ry, 1953. But the actual work, after the recruitment 
of students, began on the ist of May. It is, therefore, 
two years old. 

The Trust, under my advice, ventured to embark 
upon the plan of setting up Land Schools for the 
benefit of the sons of its ex-servicemen beneficiaries. 
The school, in the form it took, was the result of 
various experiments which are being carried on in the 
country, with some of which I have been closely 
associated. The central idea is ‘Education through 
.Work’. The training which it gives is in the 
composite art of Land Transformation. 

The aim of the Land School is to provide an educa¬ 
tion, in an atmosphere of healthy discipline, which 
will give young men faith in Land Transformation 
as a philosophy: the desire to learn and preach the 
Gospel of the Dirty Hands: the urge to rtbuild the 
life of the village on healthy lines: the capacity to 
reclaim land and cultivate it intensively, to follow 
improved methods of fanning and animal hus- 
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bandry, to leam how to build and run rural work¬ 
shops. 

I have from time to time seen the boys of the 
school at their work. I have seen them reclaiming 
usar land and cultivating it, carrying on up-to-date 
methods of farming in the Patharchatta Farm, 
making bricks, building houses and constructing 
roads, tending cattle, milking buffaloes and planting 
trees. I have seen the disciplined life which they 
live as N. C. C. or A. C. C. cadets. They have also 
become the core of the Land Army in the N. E. S. 
Project, collecting young men from the villages or 
going to the villages to show the way to rebuild life. 
I have seen them undergoing a course in literature, 
music and the dance. 

The fields which you see around you have been 
cultivated by the boys; some of the roads and buildings 
which you see here have also been constructed by 
them with their own hands. 

The Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply of 
the Government of India was good enough to open a 
building section here. As a result, advanced training 
in the Building Trade for about eighty students was 
associated with the School. You can sec the buildings 
which they have learnt to construct in the course of 
a few months. 
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The Government of India in the Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture has also been good enough to give 
the Land School its Dairy Section with a Gosadan and 
an artificial insemination centre which have still to 
be pot up. Wc had the honour to have the founda¬ 
tion of the Diary Building placed in your hands today. 

My Government has from the beginning taken the 
keenest interest in the Land School. Both Pantji, 
when he was the Chief Minister, and Dr. Sampurna- 
nand, who was a Trustee before he assumed his new 
office, have taken a lively interest in the progress of 
the School. 

The Farm at Patharchatta given by the Govern¬ 
ment has, in spite of some seasonal handicaps, pro¬ 
duced one of the finest crops in the area this year. 

The Government has also given to the Land School 
3,076*4 acres of usar land which arc being reclaim¬ 
ed or developed. Under the terms made with the 
Government it has been possible for the School to 
take about 60 students who are beneficiaries. 

The Government is also to meet the expenses of 
the Hospital which the Land School is building; it 
will serve not only the school, but the whole of this 
rural area. 

The N. E. S’. Project which has been entrusted to 
the Land School has been doing good work and our 
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Staff and boys have been able to develop close contacts 
with the villages. 

Recently, a Lightning Brigade has been formed of 
the 25 best students who, as result of special training, 
go to the villages of the Project, organize a Land 
Army among the local youth and undertake re¬ 
construction work there. Recently, on receiving the 
news of a fire in a nearby village, the Brigade in 
charge of the Commandant, rushed to the village 
and helped the sufferers. 

Negotiations have been going on with the Com¬ 
missioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
with regard to a proposal to train Harijan boys in the 
Land School. 

One of the main achievements of the School has 
been to reclaim usar land and the success which it 
has attained has emboldened the Trust to approach 
the Indian Council of Agricultural Research to help 
in setting up an usar reclamation research station, a 
matter of vital importance to the State, associated with 
the Land School. 

The School has also a section conducted by the 
Mahila Sahayak Sangh for training women workers; 
for the villages and relief institutions. 

If the School continues to prosper in the way it has. 
done, and the staff under our energetic Commandant 
continues to work with the sense of mission which 
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they have developed so far, the Land School might in 
a few years become the nucleus of something one 
day in the nature of a Land University. 

You will be glad to know that the 89 boys who will 
receive their Senior Diplomas at your hands today 
have already been or arc going to be absorbed in 
different employments and so are almost all the boys 
who have secured the special Diploma of the Building 
Trade. 

With your keen interest in the rural development 
of the country, I am sure you will find the School 
worthy of your blessings. 
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I 

I propose to tell you of what I may call ‘Political 
Science in action’, that is, the political outlook of 
some of those intimately connected with the framing 
of our Sovereign Democratic Republic. 

In doing so you will forgive me if I appear to be 
egotistic, but I have had the rare privilege of being 
associated with Sri Gopalaswami Iyengar and Sri 
Alladi Krishnaswamy Iyer throughout the period of 
constitution-making, when we worked at all levels 
under the guidance of Panditji and the Sardar. That 
great jurist—Sri B. N. Rau—^was, except during the 
last stages, our constitutional adviser. Among the 
leading members of the Constituent Assembly Dr. 
Shyama Prasad Mookcrjac, Dr. Ambedkar, and Sri 
Bakshi Tek Chand were very useful, often influenc¬ 
ing decisions cither by their agreement or opposition. 

II 

Under the historic Plan announced by the British 
Cabinet on May i6, 1946, a body had to be set up 
to frame the Constitution of the Union of India, with 

The Right Honourable V. S. Srinivasa Sastri Lectures on 
Our Sovereign Democratic Republic, University of Madras 
Lecture I, on July 14, 1955. 
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freedom ro the Provinces to form Sections. In the 
meantime an Executive Council with the support 
of the main Indian parties, was also to be set up at 
the Centre. 

Gandhiji saw in the Plan the seed to ‘convert this 
land of sorrow into one without sorrow and suffer¬ 
ing’. I did not feel quite happy. My diary note 
runs: ‘May i6 Plan accepted by the Congress, more 
as a start than the end of the journey. If it is imple¬ 
mented, India will be cut up into four: one Hindu, 
two Muslim, and one Princely. The Centre is 
bound to be weak. The Hindus of Bengal and 
Assam will be crushed: the malignant spirit of the 
zonal division of India, invoked by Professor Coup- 
land, will stalk the land’. 

On July II, Pandit ,Jawaharlal Nehru, then the 
President of the Congress, appointed an Expert 
Committee to prepare the material and draft proposals 
for the Constituent Assembly. As one of its mem¬ 
bers I prepared a preliminary draft of the Rules of 
Business of the Cxjnstituent Assembly. 

It was rather a tough job. The attitude of the 
Muslim League was uncertain. It might enter the 
Constituent Assembly and wreck it, or stand outside 
and at any moment sabotage the Plan. The rules 
had therefore to be so devised that, whatever the 
attitude of the British Government or the League, 
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the Constituent Assembly could continue to function 
as a sovereign constitution making body. 

I began preparing a preliminary draft consti¬ 
tution as a matter of exercise. Sri V. K. Krishna 
Menon, who helped me in the beginning, left for 
England and I was left to complete my amateurish 
labours myself. 

This preliminary draft of about 30 articles had the 
following preamble: 

“This Constituent Assembly, representing the 
Indian people and the territories of British 
India .... seeking the welfare of a united 
and independent Motherland, votes and con¬ 
firms this Constitution.” 

Articles I and II of the draft ran as follows: 
“Article I: The Union of India. 

The Union of India is a democratic sovereign 
Republic. 

Article II: Sovereignty of the People. 

All powers of government and all authority, 
executive, legislative and judicial, arc derived 
from the sovereign people of India and shall be 
exercised in the Union and the States, and the 
rights, interests and liberties of the people 
served and secured through the organs estab¬ 
lished by, under, or in accordance with its 
Constitution.” 
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As you will sec from the preamble, the sovereign 
power vested in the people of India, one and 
indivisible,—not through classes or states—orga¬ 
nised through the organs set up by the Constitution 
and expressing their will through their directly elect¬ 
ed representatives. 

The main difficulty in the way of our people being 
regarded as a whole was the statutory minorities 
created by British constitutional devices in the 
past. They would fight hard, even to the extent of 
thwarting national sovereignty', for their vested 
interests. To overcome this difficulty we devised an 
organ of Government called the President in Council, 

•—a sort of King in Council as known in older days 
in British constitutional history, but with some of the 
powers of the Senate of the U. S. A. 

The Council was to consist of the President, certain 
Ministers and ten Vice-Presidents, two of whom were 
to be from among hereditary rulers, two Hindus, two 
Muslims, one Sikh, one Christian, one Anglo-Indian, 
and one Parsi. The President-in-Council was vested 
with somewhat extensive powers, including vetoing 
legislation, appointing ambassadors, and issuing 
ordinances. « 

This ingenious device makes interesting reading 
now. It was an attempt at solving an insoluble 
situation by a constitutional device, but even if it 
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had been accepted by the Muslim League, it would 
have been unworkable. It was an ingenious attempt, 
but a forlorn hope. 

This preliminary exercise, however, gave me an 
insight into the challenges which the Constituent 
Assembly would have to meet. 

First, there was the challenge of British policies 
and the Cabinet Mission Plan of May i6. 

Secondly, there was the challenge of disruptive ten¬ 
dencies in the country represented by the Muslim 
League and certain other groups. 

Thirdly, there was the challenge of the statutory 
minorities. 

Fourthly, there was the challenge which new demo¬ 
cracies always present to any effort at setting up a 
strong centre with plenary powers. 

Fifthly, there was the challenge of irresponsibility 
naturally found when vast power is acquired by a 
people without attaining political maturity. 

At this stage Sri Gopalaswami Iyengar and myself, 
who were great friends already, began our partner¬ 
ship in the constitutional venture. 

Ill 

While we were struggling with these problems 
Panditji asked us not to worry about any draft consti¬ 
tution, but to finalise the draft rules and the draft 
resolution on the objective of the Constituent Assem- 
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bly which he had prepared himself. In this beauti¬ 
fully-worded draft Panditji cast the horoscope of our 
Sovereign Democratic Republic. The draft resolution 
as it finally emerged from the Experts Committee ran 
as follows: 

“This Constituent Assembly declares its firm and 
scflemn resolve to proclaim India an Independent 
Sovereign Republic, and to draw up for her future 
governance a Constitution. 

WHEREIN the territories that now comprise British 
India, the territories that now form the Indian States 
and such other parts of India as are outside British 
India and the States as well as such other territories 
as are willing to be constituted into the Independent 
Sovereign India shall be a Union of them all; and 

WHEREIN the said territories, whether with their 
present boundaries or with such others as may be 
determined by the Constituent Assembly and there- 
after according to the law of the Constitution shall 
possess and retain the status of autonomous units, 
together widx residuary powers, and exercise all 
powers and functions of government and administca- 
tion, save and except such powers and functions as 
arc vested in or assigned to the Union, or as are 
inherent or implied in the Union or resulting there¬ 
from; and 
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WHEREIN all power and authority of the Sove¬ 
reign Independent India, its constituent parts and 
organs of government, are derived from the people; 
and 

WHEREIN shall be guaranteed and secured to all 
the people of India 

Justice, social, economic and political; 
equality of status, of opportunity, and before the law; 
freedom of thought, expression, belief, faith, worship, 
vocation, association and action, subject to law and 
public morality; and 

WHEREIN adequate safeguards shall be provided 
for minorities, backward and tribal areas, and 
depressed and other backward classes; and 

WHEREIN shall be maintained the integrity of 
the territory of the Republic and its sovereign rights 
on land, sea and air according to justice and the law 
of civilised nations. 

And 

this ancient land attain its rightful and honoured 
place in the world and make its full and willing 
contribution to the promotion of world peace and 
the welfare of mankind.” 

The noteworthy feature of this resolution was the 
reliance on the doctrine of implied and resultant 
powers elaborated by the Supreme Court of the 
United States of America to save the Union from 
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going to pieces in spite of its limited powers. A 
federation, as you know, enjoys not only powers 
expressly given, but all those which are ‘necessary 
and proper’ for the effective exercise of express powers. 
Among the ‘implied powers’ the more important are 
the resulting powers, which, in the words of Story, 
“arise from the aggregate powers of the national 
government rather than as implied from some speci¬ 
fically granted powers’’. There is also another class 
of implied powers which arise from international 
sovereignty and responsibility. They are “inherent 
and inalienable rights of every sovereign and inde¬ 
pendent nation, essential to its safety, its indepen¬ 
dence and its welfare’’. 

You will have noticed that the word ‘democratic’ 
was not used in the Resolution. 

IV 

Though many of us were keen that the G>nsti- 
tuent Assembly should be a sovereign body, it was 
not. 

Brought into existence by the British Government 
it could, constitutionally speaking, be abolished by it, 
though as things were they would never have vent- 
tured to do so. The insoluble conflict between the 
Congress and the Muslim League, to both of whom 
an opportunity was provided by the Constituent 
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Assembly to come together, was likely to result in 
breaking it up. 

It was Professor Coupland who first devised the 
three-tier government for India: Provincial govern¬ 
ments with residuary powers: Zonal governments 
with substantial federal powers: and the Centre as a 
confederacy of the zonal governments, what he called 
an ‘Agency’ Centre, without plenary sovereign 
powers. 

The Mission Plan also envisaged a three-tier 
government: die Provincial governments with resi¬ 
duary powers: three Sectional governments—two, of 
the eastern zone and the north-western zone, being 
predominantly Muslim and one, of the Central Zone, 
being predominantly Hindu: and a Federal Centre 
with limited powers. 

A sharp difference arose about the interpretation 
of the May i6 Plan: Was grouping of Provinces 
under Sections compulsory? Could the Provinces 
frame their own constitution, or a Section do it by a 
simple majority? The Viceroy had assured Maulana 
Azad, then the Congress President, that grouping 
was not compulsory. The President of the Muslim 
League insisted that it was so, and the British Govern¬ 
ment supported that construction. 

The problem of Assam, a predominantly Hindu 
State included in the Eastern Section, came to the 
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fore: Could it opt out of the predominantly 
Muslim Section which comprised Bengal and Assam? 

In any case, whether the Provinces or the Sections 
had sovereignty or not, the Centre would have very 
little. 

This major dispute also projected itself into the 
sphere of constitution-making. Had the represen¬ 
tatives of the Sections the final word in framing their 
own constitution and the constitutions of their compo¬ 
nent Provinces? Or, were they to get the final 
sanction of the Constituent Assembly? 

The Congress was keen that there should be uni¬ 
form and equal minority rights, and that the rule of 
law should prevail through the whole country. The 
Muslim League did not want the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly as a whole to interfere with the Sections which it 
dominated. 

By the Cabinet Mission Plan, the Constituent 
Assembly had no control over the constitution-mak¬ 
ing of the Sections and the Provinces. But it could 
frame its own rules, through which some control 
could be exercised. Also it had to approve the 
decisions of the Advisory Committee, which had to 
deal with minority and fundamental rights, as well 
as the provisions relating to remedial rights,—to en¬ 
force such rights through the judiciary. 
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In effect, the sovereignty of the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly extended to matters relating to the democratic set 
up but not to the political set up of the Sections and 
Provinces, nor could it define or regulate the sovereign 
rights of the State as a whole. 

V 

The question of supreme importance was: How 
was the Constituent Assembly to be supreme over the 
whole constitution-making field? 

Various questions, though small in themselves, also 
arose which bore directly on the status of the Consti- 
.uent Assembly. Could the Europeans, being fore¬ 
igners, take part in the Constituent Assembly? Ul¬ 
timately they did not join. 

The next point, as to who should preside at the 
first day’s session, also assumed some importance. 
Lord Wavell contended that the British Government 
having brought the Constituent Assembly into exis¬ 
tence, he should appoint the person. Panditji insisted 
that he had no such right; the Constituent Assembly 
was sovereign. Ultimately, following the precedents 
of the Constituent Assemblies of America and France, 
it was decided that the oldest member of the House 
should take the Chair till the Constituent Assembly 
elected its own Chairman. But the Congress insisted 
that its President should conduct the Chairman to 
his seat. 
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The third question was more delicate. What was to 
be done to the paintings of the old Governor-Generals, 
which adorned the walls of the Library Hall of the 
Legislative Assembly? Surely the Constituent 
Assembly could not meet with all these ex-satraps 
looking down upon it. Ultimately the portraits were 
all brought down from their perches and transported 
to some unknown destination. 

As soon as the Constituent Assembly met, two 
challenges had to be faced. The first came from Sir 
Winston Churchill who in a parliamentary debate 
had doubted the validity of the Constituent Assembly 
itself. Could the British Cabinet which had given 
birth to it decide to kill it? The second proceefded 
from the Muslim League. If it came in, would it 
accept the Constituent Assembly and its Rules as bind¬ 
ing on the Sections and the Committees? 

According to the Rules drafted by the Expert 
Committee, the Constituent Assembly had the right to 
frame the rules for the Constituent Assembly, for the 
Sections and the Committees. To respect the suscept¬ 
ibility of the Muslim League, Acharya Kripalani, 
while moving the resolution for setting up a fifteen- 
member committee of the Constituent Assembly for 
drafting rules of procedure, dropped the words “and 
for Sections and Committees” from the original draft. 
Immediately there were protests. Members led by 
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the leaders of Bengal, which happened to be placed 
in the predominantly Muslim Section, protested 
against the omission. 

In reply Acharya Kripalani relied upon the implied 
supremacy of the Constituent Assembly; the words 
‘Sections and Committees’, he urged, were superfluous. 
The retort was obvious and some of us gave it vehe¬ 
mently. If the Constituent Assembly was supreme in 
rule-making, why leave the powers implied? If it 
was not, then the Constituent Assembly had no mean¬ 
ing. Ultimately the omitted words were restored to 
the resolution. 

VI 

On December 13 Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru moved 
the Objective Resolution, describing it as ‘a solemn 
pledge to our people which we would redeem in 
the Constitution we would frame’. ‘The funda¬ 
mental propositions laid down in the Resolution’, he 
said, ‘are not controversial’. His words: “Nobody 
challenges them in India and nobody ought to chal¬ 
lenge them and if anybody does challenge, well, we 
accept that challenge and we hold to our position” 
were greeted with wild enthusiasm. We were hav¬ 
ing our first taste of sovereign powers. 

Dr. M. R. Jayakar then moved a substitute reso¬ 
lution. He referred to future India only as a free 
and democratic State, and proposed the postponement 
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of the Objective Resolution with ‘a view to securing 
the co-operation of the Muslim League and the Indian 
States’. His supporting speech struck perhaps the 
most discordant note I heard in the Assembly during 
its life of forty months. 

The Constituent Assembly, in effect, he said, was 
not sovereign; it was subject to the limitations im¬ 
posed by the Cabinet Mission Statement. It was not 
possible to exceed them except with the agreement 
of the League and the States. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
the President, the soul of patience, exclaimed: “If 
Dr. Jayakar’s argument is correct, Panditji’s reso¬ 
lution is out of order’’. 

The Sardar, usually stolid, also indulged in inter¬ 
ruptions : “Is Mr. Jayakar interpreting the policy 
laid down by His Majesty’s Government?’’ he asked. 
When Dr. Jayakar said that the States would not deal 
with the Constituent Assembly if it was composed of 
one party. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant interrupted 
and observed: “Dr. Jayakar has no right to represent 
the States’ view imlcss Ae Slates’ representatives make 
the position clear’’. With all the prestige which he 
then had as a judge of the Privy Council, Dr. Jayakar 
was striking at the root of all that we were standing 
for and hoped to accomplish. 

Lcgalistically he might have been right—I am not 
sure—but nothing was more wrong at that critical 
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moment in the country’s history. But Dr. Jayakar 
continued his speech bravely, expressing ill-concealed 
contempt for the attitude of most of us in every syllable 
that he uttered. He ended by describing the Objec¬ 
tive Resolution as “wrong, illegal, premature, disas¬ 
trous and dangerous”. 

Messrs. Ambedkar and Anthony, who supported 
Dr. Jayakar, made it clear, however, that they did so 
for reasons other than those given by him. 

Sri Gopalaswamy Iyengar in his telling way replied 
that the Constituent Assembly had the residuary 
power in full for accomplishing the tasks which had 
been undertaken. He added: ‘Whatever is not 
said but is necessary for the accomplishment of our 
task, is within our powers to regulate’. Sri Alladi 
Krishnaswamy Aiyar, the most outstanding lawyer in 
the Constituent Assembly, defined the basic sovere¬ 
ignty which underlay the Cabinet Mission’s State¬ 
ment. The discussion on the Objective Resolution, 
however, remained unfinished. 

On December 21 1 moved two resolutions, one to set 
up a Negotiating Committee for negotiating with the 
Chamber of Princes, the other for adopting the report 
of the Procedure Committee, containing the draft 
rules. 

By the Rules a steering committee was set up ‘to 
act as ii) general liaison body between the Assembly 
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and its office, between the sections inter se, between 
committees inter se, and between the President and 
any part of the Assembly’. 

The rules also laid down: ‘The President shall 
be the guardian of the privileges of the Assembly, its 
spokesman and representative and its highest execu¬ 
tive authority’. 

The most important rule laid down was that the 
Constituent Assembly should not be dissolved except 
by a resolution of the Assembly passed by at least 
two-thirds of the members of the Assembly. The 
rules were adopted on December 23. The Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly adjourned to January 20. 

Thus the Constituent Assembly established its 
sovereign status, enabling it to bring into existence 
any government it thought best. 

Later, the Partition was agreed upon and the 
British decided to quit India by the 15th of August, 
1947. All external challenges to the sovereignty of 
the Constituent Assembly thereupon disappeared. 
And when, by the Independence Act, the British 
Parliament conceded to the Constituent Assembly the 
right to amend the Act itself, without any reference 
to the British Parliament, India’s sovereignty was 
constitutionally established. 
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Ihe Preamble of the Constitution as ultimately 
passed by the Constituent Assembly ran as follows: 

“ WE, THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, having 
solemnly resolved to constitute India into a 
SOVEREIGN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
and to secure to all its citizens: JUSTICE, 
social, economic and political; LIBERTY of 
thought, expression, belief, faith and worship; 
EQUALITY of status and of opportunity; 
and to promote among them all FRATER¬ 
NITY assuring the dignity of the individual 
and the unity of the Nation; 

IN OUR CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY this 
twenty-sixth day of November, 1949, do HERE¬ 
BY ADOPT, ENACT AND GIVE TO OUR¬ 
SELVES THIS CONSTITUTION.” 

The Preamble, as it now stands, shows not only 
the changes which had come over the country but 
the change in the constitutional outlook of the 
Constituent Assembly. Among the major changes 
ware the Par;ition and the integration of the Princely 
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States. The territories of India had assumed a com¬ 
pact shape and, therefore, the Republic could start 
with a firm territorial base. 

The word ‘independent’, had become redundant, for 
in 1950 India was for all practical purposes, indepen¬ 
dent. 

The best definition of an independent state is given 
by Stevenson. He says: “The test of an indepen¬ 
dent state is that the law which governs it originates 
within it, is declared by a law-giver who constitutes 
a part of it and is enforced by its own power—the 
power of the aggregate population”. India had ful¬ 
filled the test. 

What was needed was to qualify the sovereignty 
of the Republic by the word ‘democratic’. 

The meaning and substance of dernocracy has been 
perverted of late by the terminology popularised by 
some States. But in the Preamble, the content of 
the word ‘democratic’ as used by the Constituent 
Assembly has been made clear by the emphasis laid 
on liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and 
worship and on equality of status and opportunity. 
These expressions, however, do not exhaust all the 
connotations of tihe word. If an independent sove¬ 
reign state is not democratic it might as well become 
dictatorial or might develop what is called ‘democra¬ 
tic centralism’, which is a contradiction in tcrhis. 
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Without the governing word ‘democratic’, even 
the word ‘Republic’ would lose much of its signifi¬ 
cance. Republic, as understood in the Preamble, was 
not merely a form of government neither monarchic 
nor oligarchic. It had to be a government of the 
people and by the people, through their elected re¬ 
presentatives. 

The Minority Committee of the Constituent 
Assembly had already found a solution for the minor¬ 
ity and class claims created by the British. It was, 
therefore, unnecessary to set out in the Preamble the 
safeguards mentioned in the Objective Resolution. 
The Preamble, however, emphasized the positive as¬ 
pect in the shape of an assurance that the unity of 
the Nation should be maint.-iined. 

A new and very important element introduced in 
the Preamble was the assurance as regards the ‘dig¬ 
nity of the individual’. It implied that the Consti¬ 
tution was an instrument not only of ensuring mate¬ 
rial betterment and maintaining a democratic set-up 
but that it recognized that the personality of every 
individual citizen was sacred. ‘Dignity’, it must not 
be forgotten, is a word of moral and spiritual import; 
it implies the need for creating conditions in which 
the individual might be led to Beauty and Perfection, 
which was thus constituted an end of the State. 
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The introduction of this phrase, viz., ‘dignity of 
the individual’, was also an express rejection of 
the Hegelian theory in vogue in certain parts of the 
world that the State was a metaphysical entity, in¬ 
dependent of and overshadowing the individual, 
whose only end was to secure its own existence. It 
was also a repudiation of hereditary social dis¬ 
tinctions. Mere equality is a matter of conduct; 
what the Constitution requires is the recognition that 
every man has an inalienable personality which must 
be respected. 

II 

What are the implications of the ‘sovereignty’ with 
which our Republic is vested? 

Sovereignty has two aspects: one external, that is, 
in relation to other States enjoying sovereign powers; 
and. the other«internal, that is, in relation to its own 
citizens. The idea that sovereignty is unlimited or, 
to use the words of Hobbes, ‘indivisible, unlimited and 
illimitable’ is as untrue in theory as in practice. The 
idea was borrowed by nation states from the Divine 
Right of Kings and has been leading the world to 
endless misery and confusion during the last three 
hundred years. 

In the past, the sovereignty of a State was always 
hedged in by treaties, conventions and international 
law. During recent years, when the world has 
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shrunk fast on account of science, external sovereignty 
as an illimitable power has no sense. 

India, in spite of being a sovereign Republic, is 
limited in its external relations by its membership of 
the Commonwealth; by its membership of the 
United Nations Organization; by the express and 
implied alliances which it maintains with several 
nations; by the financial and military difficulties 
which preclude every nation in the world from doing 
what it likes; and above all, by the increasing pres¬ 
sure of international opinion. 

What is true of India is true of all nations. Today 
even the two most powerful nations of the world find 
it difficult to do what they want to do. The pressure 
of world opinion is rising and will, in the near 
future, make external sovereignty anything but real. 

A leading school of jurists is of the opinion—and 
rightly—that only the universal' state could be 
sovereign; but then its external relations could only 
be directed to the Moon or Mars. 

External sovereignty can, therefore, be defined as the 
power of a State to maintain its internal sovereignty 
as it likes; to develop and exploit its resources for its 
own advantage; to resist direct foreign interference in 
its own affairs; to frame its own foreign policies and 
choose its allies. 
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III 

Even as regards internal sovereignty, Austin’s 
definition of it as the ‘power to compel obedience’ has 
to be accepted with major qualifications. For ins¬ 
tance, as stated by Willis, no State, however power¬ 
ful, could compel all men to kill their wives. Even 
in States which enjoy total power over their subjects, 
that is, where the subjects arc not secure in their 
fundamental rights and have no independent judi¬ 
ciary to enforce them, the power of the State is very 
circumscribed. 

In the U. S. S. R., for instance, in spite of every 
effort on the part of the State to enforce ‘scientific 
atheism’, churches flourish and youth, though sub¬ 
jected to indoctrination, seeks the solace of religion. 
Again, in spite of ail that the State has done to enforce 
collectivism, the sense of individual possession innate 
in man has reasserted itself again and again. In 
fact, human nature has loyalties which no State, how¬ 
ever powerful, can break. 

In a republic where liberty is a feature of democracy 
the exercise of sovereignty by naked enforcement 
becomes still more difficult. For in such a State 
the sovereign will is no more than the internal power 
which can limit personal liberty or protect it 
from State control, and is exercised only when sup- 
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ported by general goodwill or passive acquiescence 
on the part of the people. 

In India, as in every free country with a written 
constitution, there are constitutional limitations which 
restrict sovereignty. The Constitution prescribes 
its limits; it is restricted by the fundamental rights in 
several respects, and is controlled or regulated by an 
independent judiciary in the larger interests of 
liberty. 

Satyagraha, the new instrument of collective resis¬ 
tance, also imposes serious limitations on internal 
sovereignty if it is practised on a large scale. A State 
can issue an order; it cannot compel a man to per¬ 
form it. All that it can do is to punish the law¬ 
breaker. And if the punishment invests him with a 
halo of martyrdom, or the act of breaking the law is 
generally applauded by the public as an act of heroism 
for others to follow, the exercise of sovereignty at once 
becomes relatively impotent. Civil disobedience on a 
lairge scale is, therefore, a collective social force which, 
as we saw in the movements between 1930 and 1944, 
is more powerful than the sovereignty of the State 
itself. 

In 1930 when I described Satyagraha as unconsti¬ 
tutional, Gandhiji publicly rebuked me for it. He 
said it was constitutional. It is constitutional in the 
limited sense that if I deliberately break the law, and 
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pay the penalty prescribed for the breach, I recognize 
the law of the State. At the same time, in seeking 
to impose my will upon the State, I am in substance 
doing the same thing, though non-violently, that an 
outlaw does violently. 

One difference, however, is noteworthy. When 
the power to impose one’s will is non-violendy exer¬ 
cised, the success depends upon mobilizing the moral 
instincts of the people. In this way the sanction of 
the Satyagrahi is the support of public opinion on a 
large scale. In the case of the outlaw, his success 
is doomed for it depends upon his gathering sufficient 
armed force to overcome the armed might of the State, 
which is overwhelmingly large. 

IV 

Under our Constitution, therefore, the State is not 
sovereign because it derives its legal powers from the 
Constitution. The Supreme Court is not sovereign, 
though it can declare the acts of the legislature and 
the executive unconstitutional, for it also derives its 
legal powers from the Constitution. The States are 
not sovereign; the residuary powers arc with the 
Centre; and apart from its implied or resultant powers, 
it has express powers of control, including the power 
of superseding the government of a State or altering 
its boundaries. Our Constitution has created not a 
confederation of States, nor even a federation, but a 
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Union of individual citizens with rights and obliga¬ 
tions directly related to the State. 

The Constitution itself is not sovereign. It is main¬ 
tained by the support of the people whose representa¬ 
tives can unmake it in the same way as they made it. 
We have seen in recent times how this Constitution 
can be amended with ease and promptitude. 

The sovereignty in our State, therefore, vests in the 
people, that is, in substance, in the dominant group 
among the people which while working the Consti¬ 
tution, can successfully exploit the collective forces 
operating in the Central and State legislatures which 
have the power to amend or unmake it. 

We must carry our investigation a little further, to 
discover in whom sovereignty ultimately vests 
under our Constitution. We have, therefore, to dis¬ 
cover who had the effective power of making our 
Constitution when power was transferred to Indian 
hands in 1947, and who has it now. 

In substance, sovereignty in India was trans¬ 
ferred to the Congress High Command as regards 
India and the Muslim League High Command for 
the areas which are now included in Pakistan. The 
implication was that each of the High Commands 
had the leadership of the politically-minded domi¬ 
nant minority which had the confidence of the bulk 
of the people in its area, and to whom the power 
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agencies, the Army and the Police, would readily 
yield allegiance. 

The members of the Constituent Assembly fell into 
four groups: 

(1) the representatives of the Congress; 

(2) a few independent members elected by the 
Congress parties in the Provincial Legislatures 
under the direction of the Congress f^igh Com¬ 
mand; 

(3) independent members who were elected 
by non-Congress minorities in the Provincial 
Legislatures; 

(4) the Muslim members who, though elec ed 
by the Muslim League parties in the Provincial 
Legislatures, did not migrate to Pakistan. 

The Congress majority in the Constituent Assembly 
comprised public workers who had for years partici¬ 
pated in the struggle for freedom under the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi. Quite a few of them had been, 
in and out of jail, closely associated in personal friend¬ 
ship. Of these Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Presidenx 
of the Constituent Assembly, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Maulana Azad 
were the acknowledged leaders. The non-Congress 
political leaders like Dr. Shyama Prasad and Dr. 
Ambedkar had also a democratic outlook and the 
desire to found a sovereign state. In this way among 
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the members of the Constituent Assembly there was 
no difference in general outlook or fundamental prin¬ 
ciples. There were no clear-cut opposition par.ies. 

V 

The members of the Constituent Assembly, there¬ 
fore, were all pledged to found a sovereign State with 
plenary powers; most of them also shared the 
conviction that popular government by itself was not 
a sufficient guarantee of personal liberty, which demo¬ 
cracy necessarily involves. 

However there was a school of thought in the Cons¬ 
tituent Assembly which held the view that once adult 
franchise and popular representation was established, 
a democratic republic would, follow in due course. 
This was scarcely the, lesson of history and experience. 
Experience had shown that popular governments 
would not necessarily remain democratic. In France 
in 1851, and in Germany in 1935, a government 
elected on a wide franchise had installed a dictator¬ 
ship in power. In our new-found independence, and 
in a hurry to achieve results, some of our provincial 
ministries had also placed on the statute book acts 
which did not err in favour of liberty nor of the rule 
of law. 

During the Quit India Movement, I had my share 
of experience in the different High Courts of how 
personal liberty could only be preserved through the 
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media of constitutional writs. This feeling was 
shared by many members of the Constituent Assem 
bly. It resulted in the setting up of our independent 
and integrated judiciary and in the Chapter on Fun¬ 
damental Rights and the Constitutional Writs in our 
Constitution. 

These constitutional safeguards became all the more 
necessary when all along wc were striving to invest 
the Centre with plenary powers so essential for the 
unity—why, the very existence—of India, all-import¬ 
ant in the light of our unfortunate history and of the 
stress of modern times. In 1950 when I met Justice 
Frankfurter of the Supreme Court of the U. S. A., 
he complimented India on the excellent Constitution 
it had adopted, in which ample safeguards of freedom 
were associated with a strong and effective executive 
machinery. 

The composition of the Constituent Assembly as 
also the atmosphere in which the problems were dis¬ 
cussed lent themselves to a broad anti-authoritarian 
outlook. Most of the members of the Constituent 
Assembly had been fighters for freedom and lovers 
of a free democracy. There was complete freedom 
of discussion for members; and in Dr. Rajcndra 
Prasad we had a President who gave ample opportu¬ 
nity for presenting different points of view. The 
whip was seldom applied and when applied, more 
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often than not, permission, if sought, was granted to 
express one’s own views. 

We had several stages in which the constitutional 
provisions were discussed. First, we had the Com¬ 
mittees which submitted their reports, followed by 
discussions thereon in the Assembly. Then we had 
detailed discussions in the party meeting, followed 
by a second reading of the draft, clause by clause. 
Later, the Drafting Committee discussed and revised 
each clause; then the Congress Party went over every 
clause, sometimes every word. Lastly, there was the 
open discussion of the final draft in the Constituent 
Assembly. 

The Chief Ministers of the States who were mem¬ 
bers of the Constituent Assembly contributed their 
experience. On occasions, the departments of the 
Central Government and the States submitted ela¬ 
borate notes. There was always the encyclopaedic 
knowledge of Sri B. N. ^ Rau at the service of the 
Assembly. Above all were Pandit Jawaharlal’s 
vision of a sovereign democratic India and Sardar 
Vallabhbbai’s instinctive perception of the sources 
from which power and stability sprang. 

Thus the sovereignty exercised by the Constituent 
Assembly in framing the Constitution lay in the 
dominant Congress minority in the country which 
had released or set in operation the collective forces 
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during the struggle for freedom for which the Cong¬ 
ress stood. In one sense therefore sovereignty lay 
with those forces. 

VI 

What was true of constitution-making in 1947—50 
is not necessarily true of the constitutional amend¬ 
ments which have been made since then. The 
Parliament and the State Legislatures which made the 
Constitution arc not the same as the Constituent 
Assembly. These bodies are controlled by well- 
organized majority parties which have to move perpe¬ 
tually in the face of opposition with serried directness. 
The primary function of the Constituent Assembly 
was to frame a constimtion. On the other hand, the 
primary object of these majority parties is to stabilize 
the government; to carry through a programme of 
legislation; and to prevent opposition parties from 
bringing down the government or bringing it into 
discredit. Naturally, therefore, speeches and votes 
arc controlled by the whips even in the matter of 
constitutional amendments. In this sense, therefore, 
the constitution-making sovereign power now, in fact, 
vests in the majority parties in the legislatures; for 
they represent that dominant minority in the country, 
the leadership of which is accepted by the people and 
the power agencies of the army and' the police by 
active support or passive acquiescence. 
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Since 1949-50 there has been a shift in the source of 
sovereignty. Among the causes arc: First, the 
executive governments have found that they need 
wider powers to maintain sability than we thought 
were needed in 1950. 

Secondly, some opposition parties in the country 
instead of developing on the British model follow the 
technique, with which some countries in Europe are 
familiar, of exploiting freedom and parliamentary 
traditions in order to subvert them both. 

Thirdly, while prior to 1950 the directive principles 
were no more than the objectives to be reached within 
the four corners of the justiciable fundamental rights, 
the impatient pressure from below is now forcing the 
pace towards whatever is currently conceived to be a 
better life. The doctrine which dominates at present, 
therefore, is that the justiciable rights must subserve 
the swift realization of the directive principles. If 
pressed too far such a doctrine is likely to pave 
the way to impairing the democratic safeguards in 
the Constitution. 

Lastly, a popular government based on adult 
franchise carries with it the necessity to keep the 
majority parties in the legislature in power by win¬ 
ning elections. This requires cautious strategy which 
imposes upon their leaders the necessity of maintaining 
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Strict discipline in the ruling party. In conse¬ 
quence, the majority parties become regimented; 
and compliance is demanded on almost all decisions, 
whether of a constitutional nature or not. 

As a result of these factors sovereign power tends 
to pass into the hands of the leaders of the majority 
parties. The major weapon in their hands which, 
apart from the hope of office or the loss of favour, is 
most effective, is the threat to dissolve the legislature. 
It sends the members of a legislature into shivering 
panic, for its premature dissolution implies loss of 
position, heavy expenditure in elections, the possible 
loss of an election ticket and the uncertainty of 
winning the election. 

ITiese limitations make a parliamentary government 
on the British model a most effective instrument of 
stability. But sovereignty, in the end, passes to a 
few individuals. This is a feature common to all free 
democratic countries, developed under the stress of 
modern uncertain political conditions; a feature which 
is essential for preserving a strong executive in a free 
democracy. 

VII 

This discussion shows that the sovereign power 
in a State vests in the dominant minority in the 
country whose representatives control the legislative 
and executive. organs of government. Such a 
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minority naturally tries to prolong its existence by 
mobilizing the evident machinery and the coercive 
might of the State not only against the enemies of the 
State, but against rival aspirants to power. 

This characteristic is common to all powerful States, 
whether they be totalitarian or democratic. There 
is, however, a marked difference between the two. 
In a totalitarian State there are no Umits to the social 
control exercised by the dominant minority. Under 
the direction of its leaders it can enforce its will in the 
name of the people, if necessary aided by the power 
agencies of the army and police. It can also drive 
the people to conform to pre-determined grooves of 
conduct and thought. 

In a democratic State, on the other hand, where 
there is either an unexpressed common law or political 
tradition as in England, or a written fundamental law 
as in India, there are fundamental rights and an in* 
dependent judiciary which generally accepts the rule of 
law and the liberty of free expression and association. 
The sovereign power, therefore, has to be exercised by 
the leaders under conditions in which public opinion 
develops the courage to resist coercion. The people, 
therefore, have to be approached by open propaganda; 
the social forces have to gather power from the spon¬ 
taneous response of the people as a whole; and at all 
times, care has to be ts^en that the people develop 
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and maintain a sense of identity with the ruling domi¬ 
nant minority in the country. 

The two forms of State do not fall in water-tight 
compartments. They arc not mutually exclusive. 
It is difficult at a given time to discover the thin 
margin which distinguishes excessive from barely 
essential social control. But the sure test appears to 
be whether the people develop a sense of identity 
with their ruling minority as a matter of free response 
or arc regimented by education and coercion imposed 
from above into developing it. In the first case the 
sovereignty vests in the people; in the second ease, 
the sovereignty does not vest in the people but in the 
leaders. 

In establishing a Sovereign Democratic Republic 
in India, the Constituent Assembly chose the former 
pattern. 
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It is a great pleasure to meet members of the 
Rotary Club, for they represent world consciousness in 
Lucknow—though perhaps in an inchoate stage 
without such consciousness, however, we can never 
realize the ‘One World’ which we all wish to sec 
ushered into existence. 

The one satisfactory feature of the last six months 
has been that the great nations have taken a step to¬ 
wards it. They have tried to lessen world tensions. 
This step is in no small measure due to the policy 
and the personality of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
our Prime Minister. 

But more than that, there has been a rude awaken¬ 
ing of the human conscience in matters of internation¬ 
al conflict. It is largely due to the devastating pros¬ 
pects of an atomic war. Even the scientists who are 
dealing with nuclear energy have been trying to be the 
keepers of mankind’s conscience. For the very dev¬ 
elopment of Science has, in all its fearfulness, brought 
home to them the need to acknowledge the sup¬ 
remacy of a moral and spiritual law. I sec in this 

Speech at the Dinner of the Rotary Club of LMC^nouf, on 
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change the first glimmer which heralds the dawn of 
the Sarvodaya Order. 

The concept of the Welfare State, as envisaged by 
the socialists, emphasizes the economic aspect of the 
state to the exclusion of its moral and spiritual func¬ 
tions. This lopsided emphasis has led to the sup¬ 
pression of freedom not only by giving the State com¬ 
plete control over the material resources of a country, 
but also by reliance on violence and untruth, by satis¬ 
fying the passion for collective acquisitiveness based 
on class-hatred. Naturally, i. has tended to lead 
nations towards totalitarianism and a denial of the 
life of the spirit. 

The Sarvodaya Order is the legitimate outcome of 
the Welfare State—the State viewed not as a mere 
economic and social unit, but as a human aggregate 
regulated by moral and spiritual law. 

A Sarvodaya Order presupposes the supremacy of 
Truth and Non-violence; the presence of God before 
Whom all men are free and equal, entitled to all the 
essentials necessary to develop their personality, and, 
as a consequence, the absence of all exploitation of 
one nation or individual by another. 

You cannot have landed gentry and a starving pea¬ 
santry; you cannot have abundant riches and extreme 
poverty; you cannot have classes with differing privi¬ 
leges; you cannot have castes differing in social status. 
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If you have them, you negative the fundamentals of 
a Sarvodaya Order, for they imply untruth and 
violence. 

Similarly, between nations, the exploitation of 
one country by another—call it imperialism or 
colonialism, aggression or internal subversion—is 
nothing more than collective violence and collective 
untruth. 

In the last few days we have seen an exhibition 
of naked colonialism in the attitude of the Portuguese 
Government. Historically, it is anachronistic. Moral¬ 
ly its title is derived from collective violence. It is 
an obstacle in the way of the Sarvodaya Order. 

What is true of Goa is true of every colony in 
Asia, in Africa or in any part of the world. There 
cannot be peace on earth nor ‘One World’ conscious¬ 
ness so long as a race or power, by reason of its 
greater capacity to kill men, can exploit another 
race or country. 

But the Sarvodaya Order based on non-violence 
cannot come by adopting violence. Two wrongs 
cannot make one tight. India won her freedom 
through non-violence. She has the strength of the 
spirit to obliterate the postage-stamp remnant of 
colonialism on her free soil. 

Our Government is pledged to peace. Gandhiji, 
Vinobaji and many others have been the modem 
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interpreters of the Sarvodaya Order. India has con¬ 
tributed to the progress of mankind a unique instru¬ 
ment of moral strength in Satyagraha. 

I catmot, therefore, understand the logic of those 
who, when thousands are showing to the world the 
strength and efficacy of non-violence in Goa, think 
that they should clamour for the use of violence by 
the Government of India. 

I appreciate the expression of mass feeling in our 
people. All India is angry at the behaviour of the 
Portuguese Government. But we must realize that 
the Government of India has a world policy. It is 
pledged to international peace. 

Our Prime Minister represents today a world force 
for peace which alone will pave the way for a Sar¬ 
vodaya Order for the whole world. Is all this to 
be sacrificed to impatience? 

We need not be impatient. Colonialism is doomed 
not only in India, but in Asia and in Africa. I have 
no doubt freedom will reign not only in Goa, but 
wherever men are in chains. 
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Mr. Principal and Friends, 

I am deeply obliged to you for the very kind words 
in which you have referred to me. I appreciate 
the excellent work which your College has been doing. 
I knew your predecessor, the late Dr. A. N. Singh, 
well. His outstanding merits as a Professor and his 
zeal for education had endeared him to all who knew 
him. 

In my association with Universities in Uttar Pra¬ 
desh—and I include Colleges—I have been happy to 
come in contact with some Colleges like yours, which, 
with a limited number of students, are able to create 
a close bond between teachers and students and impart 
to the latter a love of learning and a sense of discipline. 

On this occasion I cannot help referring to what is 
uppermost in my mind. I am deeply distressed at 
the deterioration in higher education during the last 
ten years, particularly in Uttar Pradesh. For over 
thirty years I have been intimately associated with 

University Education. 

I am sure in saying what I wish to say I voice the 
feelings of all, whether in authority as Vice-Chancel- 
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lors or Principals, or teachers, parents and students 
who think for themselves, and I wish we could under¬ 
stand the problem in all its bearings. 

Since we gained freedom, there has been a vast 
hunger for university education among the younger 
generation, and a legitimate one. As a result the 
number of students in the Universities has increased 
phenomenally. On the other hand, there has been no 
appreciable expansion in accommodation and ameni¬ 
ties since 1939. The sudden demand has rendered 
the teaching personnel inadequate both in number 
and competence. The sudden retreat from 
English and the neglect of Sanskrit have led to a 
lowering of intellectual and moral standards. 

We pay attention to the economic reconstruction 
of the country; we should and we must: it is a first 
charge on our resources. Equally, the rehabili¬ 
tation of the economic life of the Universities is and 
should be a first charge. But I am afraid the Uni¬ 
versities have not yet received the attention nor the 
share of resources which they deserve. No material 
prosperity will avail a nation if its young intellectuals 
are brought up and come out of the Universities ill- 
equipped in intellectual attainments and moral 
strength. Let us face the facts. The expansion in 
the number of students in the Universities of Uttar 
Pradesh cannot be halted for some years to come. 
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At the same time, the structure of academic and 
moral life, unless powerfully buttressed, is cracking. 
This is not the time for indulging in diagnoses. We 
have had enough of it; it is time to undertake the 
cure. Academic life must be rescued by providing 
sufficient physical amenities, by raising intellectual 
standards and insisting upon better and more discip 
lined behaviour. 

Wc cannot leave this matter merely to the autho¬ 
rities. It is for parents and teachers to safeguard the 
supremacy of moral standards in the younger gene¬ 
ration. 

The individual student is well-mannered and affec¬ 
tionate, as good as any on earth. But when he 
comes to the University, he suddenly finds himself 
in an atmosphere without restraints and without 
individual attention from any of the teachers. 
Naturally when in a crowd, he is carried off his feet 
by slogans. Then he commits acts which I know 
individually he is ashamed of. 

Why does he do so? First, because he feels sure 
of public opinion considering him a hero. Secondly, 
he lacks the moral fibre to stand up against mass 
hysteria induced by slogans imported by extraneous 
agencies. 

I am sorry to point out that the fault lies largely 
in our love of diagnosis, which has warped the sense 
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of right and wrong. While every one desires that 
indiscipline should disappear, many people are will¬ 
ing to approve of individual acts of indiscipline. 

This is a very dangerous factor in modern life. It 
undermines moral judgment, particularly in the 
sphere of education. I realize that the factors which 
bring about lapses in behaviour have to be studied by 
experts and thinkers, but that is no excuse for under¬ 
mining moral responsibility. A lapse from .good 
behaviour is a lapse. If it is connived at, moral stand¬ 
ards decay. Social conduct deteriorates. Society 
begins to disintegrate. It is time that the public 
conscience is awakened to the moral danger which 
lies in sympathising with acts of indiscipline and mis¬ 
behaviour on the part of our young men and women. 

I ask you students to search your hearts. Is this 
the right attitude on your part, when you have to 
shoulder the burden of responsibility of running the 
nation in a few years ? 

Will conduct of this kind benefit you in the long 
run? 'Will it help you to attain scholarship, character 
or high ideals? 

I love students wherever they are, and however way¬ 
ward they sometimes become. I was a self-willed 
young man myself. I have children, all of whom 
have a will of their own. I run several institutions 
with a large number of students. While I think 
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that I am rich in experience, the benefit of which 1 
should like to give them, they generally take the view 
that they should teach me their inexperience. At the 
same time, we are all bound in mutual affection and 
the consciousness that we are all one in the pursuit 
of the noble values of knowledge and culture. 

I can realise the vitality of youth expressing itself 
in innocent horse-play. But the students themselves 
have to beware that their youthful vitality is not ex¬ 
ploited by extraneous agencies for motives which they 
are too immature to understand. And the only way 
to avoid this is to act so as to establish mutual good¬ 
will and respect between the students and those in 
authority. 

In a University there are no conflicting interests, 
and there should be none. There are no rulers and 
no ruled. There are no employers and workmen. 
All of them form an organic unity, the sole purpose 
of which is to extend the frontiers of knowledge and 
develop high character. 

In closing, may I thank the Principal and the 
teachers for their hospitality and kindness. I wish 
that they may be able to make of this College, situated 
as it is in beautiful Naini Tal, one of the best and 
most attractive in Uttar Pradesh. Naini Tal is pre¬ 
eminently fitted to be an academic centre. Let us 
hope that some day it will be one. 
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Friends, 

I thank you very much for asking me to preside 
over this Conference. I do not know what exact 
qualifications I have to preside over a conference of 
Town Planners. Perhaps the only qualification I 
have is that I have lived most of my life in towns; 
I have seen the wretched litde towns of sixty years 
ago; I have seen the growth of Bombay from an 
unhygienic and ugly city to its present condition, 
where beauty and health share their empire with 
slums and ugliness. 

I have seen several towns of India sprawling out 
in utter ugliness, their lanes stinking and their .slums 
making the life of men, women and children wretched 
beyond description. I have also seen Kanpur, in 
most parts one of the ugliest towns in existence. I 
have seen several other towns like Gorakhpur and 
Lalitpur, with water-works but no drainage, and with 
open drains with filth deposited, day after day, and 
emitting a stench. 

I have also seen the excellent work which is done 
in many towns by our Town Planning Department 

Address at the Inaugural Session of the Autumn Planning 
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under the leadership of Sri Misra. I am familiar 
with the garden city of Lucknow and know the well- 
laid-out Modinagar. I have also seen the stench and 
filth of the bylanes of Banatas, the most sacred city 
in India. 

Under these circumstances, I tender you my fullest 
sympathy. In most parts of India, the town planner 
is at a disadvantage. Some people look upon him as 
a nuisance. In several parts of India the P. W. D. 
looks upon him as an enemy. Even some Govern¬ 
ments look upon him as a white elephant which had 
better be presented to some foreign country or put 
to the plough in the Tarai. 

The Report of the First Five-Year Plan stressed 
the necessity of solving the housing problem on a 
permanent basis by linking it up with town and 
country planning. It commented upon the hapha¬ 
zard growth of ribbon development: on the inade¬ 
quate legal powers possessed by Governments to 
control the use of land and construction of buildings: 
on the failure of some State Governments and local 
authorities to utilise the powers to arrest the unhealthy 
growth of towns. It also envisaged a National 
Town and Country Planning Act, providing for 
proper use of land, control of ribbon development, 
location of industries in suitable areas, clearance of 
sluiqs and carrying out of civic and diagnostic surveys. 
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Something no doubt is being done in the matter of 
town-planning. But whatever is being done is 
insignificant in comparison to the magnitude of the 
problem and the appalling rate ati which town autho¬ 
rities permit haphazard building thereby preparing 
the ground for future slums. 

During the last four years huge sums have been 
spent on reconstruction, rehabilitation, industrial 
housing and other development programmes. More 
money is going to be spent for the purpose in the 
Second Five-Year Plan. Yet there are hardly any 
comprehensive plans for the physical development of 
our towns, particularly small towns which are grow¬ 
ing fast. Schools, housing projects and public build¬ 
ings and highways arc often constructed without 
thought as to their effect on the future development 
of the city. 

The worst feature of the modern small town is the 
lack of demarcation between the factory and the 
residential area. This creates a tremendous problem; 
all kinds of vehicles are mixed up on the road, 
increasing the danger to the pedestrian; bullock-carts 
and trucks pass through residential localities; smoke- 
clouds and dust envelope thickly populated localities. 

All this is happening in India one hundred years 
after George Hausmann pushed his magnificent 
boulevards through the slums of Paris, making the 
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‘New’ Paris of aesthetic fame, and fifty years after 
the Sandhurst Road eliminated the slums in the mbst 
populous part of the Bombay City. Since 1898 when 
Howard inaugurated his garden city movement, his 
idea has travelled all over the world in some way or 
the other. But neither aesthetics nor health have 
been the main considerations in the development of 
cities in India. Even in Lucknow, which was a 
garden city centuries before Howard wrote his revo¬ 
lutionary work ‘To-morrow’, we find the over-crowd¬ 
ed sections slowly creeping up to envelope whatever 
of the garden city is left. 

In addition, we have the new problems of the 
modern world: the problem of automobiles and 
public transport and the problem of the municipal 
governments in small towns with inadequate and 
inefficient public services. No one in such towns 
seems to mind that the noise and the hazard of over¬ 
crowded traffic are considerable: that recreation 
facilities are poor: that land values are jeopardised by 
irrational land use: or that in many cases, while parts 
of the towns are being rebuilt haphazardly, other 
parts face physical decay and social disintegration. 

Governments by and large in India have become 
conscious of planning so far as large cities, 
are concerned, but it is not a mere question of cities, 
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nor a question of the richer parts of a town. It is a 
question of all towns and villages. 

The greatest stumbling block, in spite of all the 
good intentions of Governments, is financial stringency 
and the lack of public conscience in this matter. The 
Governments have to resist public opinion even in 
condemning or removing the worst slums or the 
filthiest lanes in a town. Imagine for a moment 
what public uproar there would be if the dirty lanes 
leading up to Kashi Vishwanath Temple, the most 
highly venerated shrine in India, were to be opened 
up by a luxury road with beautiful avenues. Though 
it would make the Temple worthy of worship by 
new India, people would refuse to appreciate either 
the economic, religious or the aesthetic value of such 
a beautiful avenue in the one spot in the country 
which every Indian and every foreign visitor loves 
to visit. 

It is, therefore, necessary' for expert institutes like 
yours to prepare the mind of the public, the legis¬ 
latures and the Governments for receiving new and 
healthy ideas on planning. 

Brilliant work in the direction of town-planning 
is being done by Governments and legislatures in 
the urban areas of advanced countries. According 
to a law in Peru, for instance, 35 per cent of all 
urban development has to be set aside for streets and 
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avenues, lo per cent has to be reserved for parks 
and schools, and lands at a particular distance from 
the city have to be restricted to rural or garden use. 
In Chile a law requires all cities of more than 20,000 
population to build only under plans sanctioned by 
a planning and zoning and urbanizing board. 

The Housing Authority of the country and city 
of San Francisco plans to build the most advanced 
low rent housing project for the aged in the U. S. A. 
As one of the magazines states— 

“ Full consideration has been given, in the 
planning, to the needs of older persons in regard 
to safety, comfort, convenience, light, air and 
beauty. There will be such unusual feamres as 
ramps instead of stairways, oversize doors and 
hallways, large elevators and sun decks. Faci¬ 
lities will also be provided for social, recreational 
and health activities, and shops for crafts and 
hobbies. In order to provide as normal an en¬ 
vironment as possible for the older residents, 40 
apartments with two bedrooms, will be reserved 
for families with children.” 

The problem of country planning is still more 
important. Under the Five-Year Plan we are trying 
to change the face of the countryside. Democratic 
India is out to make a unique experiment in the 
world, to convert a vast agricultural country into a 
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smiling land of plenty. In this reconstruction the 
village plays the most important part, for the real 
India lives there. 

The villager, even in the short period of the Plan, 
is being awakened to his new future. He is eager 
to improve his conditions. He would like to see his 
village changed. As I travel through our rural areas, 
I sec how new impulses are born in his mind, though 
they have been inarticulate so far. He would like to 
have the lanes of his village paved, the drains installed: 
a compound added to his house and his cattleshed 
maintained in hygienic conditions. And he is pre¬ 
pared to work for it. What he w'ants is direction 
and a plan. 

In my Land Transformation Programme I had 
suggested that in every Panchayatghar there should 
be a complete model plan for the village, providing 
all modern requirements, including tube-wells, pumps, 
drains, avenues of trees, fuel forests, playing grounds 
and other amenities. If such plans are permanently 
exhibited in a Panchayatghar they will foster plan¬ 
ning ideas and stimulate well-directed efforts. If 
such model plans are not attended to in the recons¬ 
truction of villages, the new-born energy and enthus¬ 
iasm will be wasted. 

We must realise that the town or village cannot be 
planned now for extraneous considerations like 
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security or the needs of the rich or the convenience of 
industries. The old concept both of the town and 
the country is gone. We must now build them 
round the individual. They should take into account 
his needs and aspirations. They must create for him 
environmental life, essential for happiness in this age. 

Towns and villages, therefore, must be planned 
not for the coming ten years, but for the coming fifty 
years. Our roads must be planned to accommodate 
three times the present traffic. Every big road has 
to be graced by avenues of trees. Every section 
of a town, say of lo or 20 thousand people, should 
be a sclf<ontained unit and whenever internal roads 
are laid out, independent accommodation should be 
made for pedestrian traffic. 

The growth of articulate democracy in this country 
will brook no delay. It is the common man who 
will be the final arbiter of whatever we do, and unless 
something drastic is done to remove the unscientific 
and unhealthy conditions of our towns and cities. 
We shall invite disaster. 

In this connection, I cannot but draw attention to 
Chandigarh, particularly in one respect. Every 
section of the city is made quasi-independent, but 
woven into a single network by a road system. I 
should like the Chandigarh plan to be studied by the 
town-planners and applied to small cities with 
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suitable modifications. Let us not forget what 
Le Corbusier—called ‘the greatest architect of modem 
times’—has said in this respect. Towns and villages, 
roads and houses, according to him, must be as 
functional as automobiles, aeroplanes and steamships. 
The design should proceed from within, that is, from 
the needs of modem man, and not from without. 
As he says, the exterior should be the result of the 
interior. 

I may add, however, having observed Chandigarh 
very carefully, that the result must be beautiful, too. 

I hate to see or live in ugly towns, though I have 
done so during the best part of my life. 

Town planning was the reply to the challenge of 
urban growth during the industrial age. The un¬ 
scientific growth of towns and villages has become a 
menace in the atomic age, and the Town Planner has 
to fight it. 

With these remarks, I wish you every success in 
your efforts. Thank you. 
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Mr. President and Friends, 

I am very happy to inaugurate the 20th U. P. 
Indian Medical Association Conference. 

^'our profession occupies a position of great res¬ 
ponsibility, greater even than the position of the sister 
profession of law to which I belong. You are not 
merely healers but also health advisers in modern 
society. The position of a family physician is that 
of a guide, philosopher and friend, if not exactly that 
of a father confessor. This position involves moral 
and spiritual responsibility which you must not lose 
sight of. 

I have often found practitioners complaining that 
the profession is over-crowded. I have heard that 
complaint for the last 45 years. In fact, there 
should be no such complaint in our State where the 
ratio of medical men to the population is much less 
than in other States. Unemployment in the medical 
profession is only for the unfit or the city addict who 
cannot live beyond a walking distance of Hazratganj. 

People are becoming more conscious of the value of 
specialized care. Consultants arc, therefore, in great 
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demand and will be more so with the passage of time. 
This imposes upon the profession an obligation to set 
up right conventions with regard to consultation and 
liaison between the general practitioner and the specia¬ 
lized one in the field of private practice. I hope your 
Association will help in laying down healthy conven¬ 
tions. 

I would like to advert to another important matter, 
as important to the profession of medicine as to the 
profession of law or politics. ’ In the beginning of 
one’s professional career a practitioner commits mis¬ 
takes because he does not know better. When well 
established, he docs not care whether he is right or 
wrong, for he is in a hurry to do things. It is to 
avoid these lapses that in noble professions like medi 
cine and law a very high standard—moral and profes¬ 
sional^—has been enjoined. But while it is easy to 
lay down standards, it is difficult to maintain them. 
They can be maintained only if the elders of the 
profession insist upon a high standard in their own 
professional conduct and in judging others who arc 
guilty of lapses. Your Association could render 
great service to society by helping to maintain the 
great standards which have been upheld by gene¬ 
rations of eminent medical men all over the world. 

I consider it a misfortune that in medical educa¬ 
tion even a subsidiary study of moral and spiritual 
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values is ignored. The concentration on basic science 
is so great that spiritual values come to be scoffed at. 
It should not, however, be forgotten that the first 
essential equipment for those who handle the lives 
of men is humility and faith in God. 

To quote Dr. Elmer Hess, President of the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association: “Any man who enters the 
medical profession with financial gain as his sole ob¬ 
jective is a discredit to his colleagues. The market 
place is where you go to make money, not the sick¬ 
room. A physician who walks into a sickroom is 
not alone. He can only minister to the ailing person 
with the material tools of scientific medicine—his 
faith in a higher power does the rest. Show me the 
doctor who denies the existence of the Supreme 
Being and I will say that he has no right to practise 
the healing art.” 

It is sound advice and I hope your Association will 
accept it. 

I wish vour deliberations success. 
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It is unfortunate that at a time when the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammclan, which sponsored the movement of 
Hindi as the rasktrabhasha, should be playing its part 
in the great work before the country, it should have 
been immobilised by internal differences and the ap¬ 
pointment of a Receiver. 

The role of the Sammelan in the evolution of Hindi 
has been to get the claims of Hindi to be the rashtra- 
bhasha accepted and to popularize it by holding exa¬ 
minations. The situation now demands a different 
objective, a different role and a different programme. 
The new objective is to bring Hindi to the level of 
the other progressive languages of the world. It is 
one thing to accept Hindi as the lingua franca or as a 
medium for official purposes; it is another to make it 
a real rasktrabhasha, that is, a language used by the 
country to serve the needs of the highest expression. 
For this, it is necessary that there should be a planned 
evolution of the language and its literature. 

The rise of great nations and the flowering of 
national cultures has been associated in history with 
the growth of one or the other language. In 
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ancient India the rise of the Gupta Empire and the 
classicism for which it stood were associated with 
the rise of Sanskrit as an all-India medium of power. 
Similarly the European Renaissance was associated 
with the rise of Italian, and the growth of Elizabethan 
England, with the efflorescence of Shakesperian 
English. As far as I can see, the greatness of India 
and the re-integration of her culture in the future 
are, to a large extent, bound up with the growth of 
Hindi as a national language. 

But this growth will be retarded if this \hadi bolt, 
which is more or less a product of effort, is denied 
the inspiration and influence of Sanskrit on the one 
hand, and the closest contact with the spoken lan¬ 
guages not only of the Hindi-speaking areas, but even 
non-Hindi speaking areas in the country. 

Nothing distresses me more than when the advo¬ 
cates of Hindi range themselves against the study of 
Sanskrit. This attitude is suicidal. Hindi cannot be 
rashtrabhasha unless it draws predominantly from 
Sanskrit. At the same time, if educated men whose 
mother-tongue is Hindi do not study Sanskrit, they 
will run away only with Sanskrit words torn from 
their root meaning, making them not living instru¬ 
ments of expression, but cement slabs to be worked 
into a local language. 
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I have found that Hindi often takes the shape of 
finding a Sanskrit synonym from an English-Hindi 
dictionary which is used irrespective of its original 
meaning, to convey the English meaning. It is only 
when those who set the standard of the language in 
Hindi know Sanskrit that they can draw upon the 
resources of that language. 

At the same time let us not forget that \hadi bolt 
is not rashtrabhasha; it has the main elements of the 
rashtrabhasha, because its vocabulary is Sanskrit which 
is common in most parts of the country. 

I want to draw your attention to the fact that in 
order to play its role as a real rashtrabhasha Hindi 
must draw its sustenance from the spoken languages 
of the country. If \hadi boli becomes an inelastic 
medium, like Sanskrit in the eighth century, the 
language of the learned, it will never develop into a 
language of power. 

It therefore becomes necessary that Hindi should 
absorb expressive idioms and uses not only from 
Rajasthani, Vrija bhasha, Avadhi, Bhojpuri and 
Urdu but also from the other languages of India. 

To evolve a rich and powerful language like Eng¬ 
lish or French and make it acceptable as a world 
language, we must absorb apt words from whatever 
language they come. We must make them our own 
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within the framework of Hindi and use them with 
appropriate vigour. Do not forget that Sanskrit in 
its best days, when it was not the language of the 
learned only, absorbed foreign words freely. We 
have in Sanskrit ‘tabuvam’, a word of Babylonian 
origin; we have ‘Romak Sidhanta’ for the Roman 
theorem; we have ‘Alika Sundara’ for Alexander 
and ‘Suratrana Mahamada’ for Sultan M uhamma d. 
The genius of Sanskrit like that of Indian culture, 
was to absorb foreign elements, and so to alter them 
as to suit the genius of our people and make their 
self-expression and life richer. 

If Hindi is to be bound up with India and its 
culture of the future, it is necessary that Hindi should 
be accepted as the medium of higher education 
throughout the country. 1 want to repeat what 1 
have often said; that if this is not done, the 
unity of the country will be in danger; linguism will 
continue to raise its ugly head; the energies of the 
country will be dissipated by trying to enrich a 
number of languages as media of higher education 
and, in the end, we will not be able to develop any 
language, much less a rashtrabhasha. 

But making Hindi a medium of higher education 
will not be achieved by the mere translation of text- 
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books by second-rate literary men. The literary men, 
thinkers and professors who set the tone of learning 
have to express themselves in Hindi before the 
language will acquire genuine power and richness. 
We have a long way to go in this direction. For 
some years to come, our best men in the country will 
have to draw upon a powerful and rich language 
like English for establishing contact with modem 
thought, language and expressiveness. Hindi and 
English, therefore, in my opinion, should be used side 
by side in our Universities to maintain a high standard 
of educadon and to develop that precision and flexi¬ 
bility required for modern needs. Otherwise, our 
educational standards, already degenerating, will col¬ 
lapse. Learning will be parochial and stunted. 

I am afraid I am offending the susceptibilities of 
large groups of lovers of Hindi. But if, worked up by 
a passionate devotion to Hindi or an unjustified anta¬ 
gonism to EngUsh, we remove English from our Uni¬ 
versities all at once, we will endanger the intellectual 
growth of the country. At the same time, if wc do 
not introduce Hindi side by side with English, we 
will prevent the growth of a powerful national 
medium. Energy must not be wasted in rejecting 
foreign scientific terms and searching for Sanskrit 
equivalents. Wc should impart the highest know- 
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ledge, wherever possible, in Hindi and, wherever 
necessary, through English. We cannot wait for the 
grammarians and lexicographers to discover new 
Hindi terms for the words which we need imme¬ 
diately for our modern purposes. 

If, therefore, a national language of power is to be 
created, we should make progressive use of Hindi in 
whatever way we can and to the extent to which it 
can serve our purpose: absorb appropriate words 
from whatever source^ they come: develop new 
shades of meaning, required for modern purposes, by 
constant contact with English: draw constant 
inspiration from Sanskrit so that the genius of Hindi 
may not suffer: and, above all, not lose the fresh¬ 
ness of the spoken language by failing to absorb the 
living elements of popular speech. More important 
still, we should avoid making claims for Hindi which 
it has yet to establish. 

It is only on these lines that we may hope to see 
Hindi not merely as the lingua franca, or the official 
language, but as rashtrahhasha, as Bharati, the langu¬ 
age of Bharat, as English is of England and French of 
France. 

But a language is not produced to order like long- 
cloth pieces in a textile mill. It grows slowly. It 
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only grows with free use and the need of a nation to 
express itself through that language. This takes 
time. But with faith, the result is certain. The 
future of India is associated with Hindi as its national 
language. 
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I join the Vice-Chancellor in extending to you all 
a hearty welcome on behalf of Agra University. 
Uttar Pradesh, I am sure, deems it an honour to 
play the host for the second time in three years 
to such a distinguished gathering. I offer my 
warm welcome to the eminent scientists from abroad 
who have attended the session, and proved, if need 
be, the unity of the world in the higher spheres of 
knowledge. 

We are also deeply obliged to the Prime Minister 
who, in spite of his heavy engagements, has been good 
enough to find time to be in our midst today. He 
is, as you know, deeply interested in the progress of 
scientific knowledge in India. His guidance, there¬ 
fore, you will agree, will be of great assistance in your 
deliberations. 

Many things have happened in the scientific world 
in India since we met in Lucknow in January 1953. 
Indian Science and Technology have been going 
from strength to strength. The first effective sti¬ 
mulus was given by the Prime Minister when he 
decided to establish a chain of National Laboratories, 
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two of which—the Central Drug Research Institute 
with the National Botanical Gardens and the Central 
Building Research Institute—are situate in Uttar Pra¬ 
desh. 

During the last three years several National Labo¬ 
ratories like the Central Salt Research Station at Bhav- 
nagar, the Electronics and Radio Engineering Insti¬ 
tute at Pilani, and the Electro-Chemical Research 
Institute at Karaikudi, have been or are being added to 
the chain. It is expected that six laboratories, in 
addition to the existing fifteen, will come into exis¬ 
tence during the next Plan. We- arc beginning to 
feel more confident that we can ‘make it’ in every 
sphere of scientific endeavour. 

The University Grants Commission has been trying 
to provide the necessary funds to the various Uni¬ 
versities for the development of fundamental and 
applied education in Science and for training more 
scientific personnel. 

The Planning Commission is also giving attention 
to the effective harnessing of .sciences and scientists 
to the industrial development of the country. The 
period of the Second Five-Year Plan is fast approach¬ 
ing. If Indian Science can answer the challenge of 
the times I have no doubt that we shall live to see a 
better and more prosperous India within a short time. 
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As scientists, you arc a closcrknit community; 
whether you work individually or in groups, as 
between yourselves you have a common understanding 
of methods and a common purpose. Your work how¬ 
ever vitally affects mankind as a whole. No one can 
therefore help taking note of your recent achievements 
which are calculated to bring nearer the future on 
which the hopes of mankind are fastened. 

Of ail the events that have taken place in the world 
of science during the last few months, the Geneva 
Conference on the peaceful uses of atomic energy has 
been of monumental importance. As you know well, 
that Conference has had a tremendous impact on 
world opinion. For the first time, mankind has 
partially realised the implications of the revolution 
which is taking place in matters of health, medicine, 
agriculture, industry and power. 

Dr. Bhabha, our distinguished scientist and the 
President of the Conference, prophesied that in twenty- 
years’ time thermo-nuclear reactions would be tamed. 
The progress which this atomic age is likely to make 
within the next twenty-five years, even if no new dis¬ 
coveries arc made in this field, can best be measured 
by the fact that by then the U. K. is likely to turn out 
fifty to sixty million kilowatts, and the U. S. A. 120 
to 175 million kilowatts, of electric power from 
nuclear plants. 
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This achievement is bound to be reflected in some 
degree or the other in the less advanced countries and 
will solve the major problem of power. Possibly, 
it will enable wastelands and deserts to be reclaimed 
to some extent. 

A vast field is also opened up by the recently ac¬ 
quired knowledge of the process of photo-synthesis 
which is likely to provide more food and a renewable 
source of fuel by utilising solar energy. 

This prospect, which the scientists even may bring 
nearer, has a direct bearing on what I consider the 
most urgent problem which faces man. 

Two persons are born with every second that passes. 
In every twenty-four hours, the population of the 
world increases by a hundred thousand; in a year it 
increases by 36’5 millions. 

To take the over-crowded and under-fed parts of 
the world,—the population in India and Japan 
annually increases by 1.3 per cent; in Egypt by 2.3 
per cent; in Ceylon by 2.8 per cent. In 1981 India 
•will have a population of 520 millions. Some demo- 
^aphic studies go further. They forecast that in 
1987, that is, thirty-two years from now, the world 
will reach an ‘explosion’ point with a population of 
6.6 billion—about a 250 per cent increase over its 
•present population. Even as things are, the 'popu- 
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lation trends threaten, if they do not undermine, the 
world economy. 

It would be suicidal to deny the existence of the- 
threat; it will be fatal to quarrel over diagnosis and 
remedies. What is wanted is a frank recognition of 
the coming danger which, I am afraid, is lacking. 

I would, therefore, invite your attention to the 
necessity of having a free and frank discussion at the 
highest scientific level on the joint problems of popu¬ 
lation growth and world resources. And to no 
country is this discussion more important than to 
India with her poor standard of nutrition and rapid 
rise in population. 

In this matter there is a general tendency on the 
part of the scientist to throw the burden of solving 
this problem on the politician and the social worker. 
But it arises from ‘under achievements’ in food and 
power production and ‘over achievements’ in preven¬ 
tive medicine and cannot be solved by social move¬ 
ments or political action. It requires the broad 
vision of a thinker as well as the highest skill of 
the scientist to meet this danger. 

Human ingenuity has only two courses to meet 
this danger. 

I rule out the third and most horrible course, 
a series of atomic wars; for this relief we arc indebt- 
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cd to some statesmen of our day, of whom our 
Prime Minister is the most outstanding. 

The first of the other two courses is effective birth 
control on a mass scale. But there is an almost uni¬ 
versal desire for more children in over-populated 
countries with sub-nutritional standards. The 
tenets of several religions forbid birth-control. En¬ 
couragement to motherhood is given by several large 
countries. It would, therefore, be unsafe to assume 
that this course is likely to lead to appreciable results 
within the limited time at the disposal of mankind. 

While our Five-Year Plans, for instance, are sure 
to bring new acreage under the plough and increased 
food production, they will hardly keep pace with 
the growth of population. 

The second and perhaps the more effective course, 
therefore, is the discovery of new sources of food by 
some unexpected use of nuclear energy. 

There is another problem which is as serious as the 
first, but more delicate and of greater far-reaching 
importance. While man’s power over nature has 
increased steadily during the last hundred years, the 
spiritual aspiration of man is progressively being 
stifled. 

By your steadfast devotion to your work you have 
stolen the secret of nature and given the H-Bomb 
to man. At the same time it is placed in hands 
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which arc scarcely trustworthy, if past experience 
is any guide. 

When asked about the weapons with which World 
War III would be fought Einstein, who scribbled a 
cryptic formula and changed the face of the world, 
is reported to have replied: “I don’t know what 
weapons w'ill be used in any World War III. But I 
can predict what weapons will be used in World War 
IV—stones.” 

The cause of this unfortunate state of affairs is 
that the progress of Science has thriven on an apo¬ 
theosis of the experimental method. As a result, it 
was taken for granted for a long time that the uni¬ 
verse could easily be explained without taking into 
account anything but material causes. 

But one of the most hopeful features of modern 
trends in Science, which also began with Einstein, 
has been the realisation that this old attitude has to 
be given up. Eminent scientists have begun to 
look beyond the border-line of what we call ‘matter’ 
to the realms in which it is no more than an outer 
manifestation. 

The necessity for this revision was never brought 
into greater relief than at the Geneva Conference. 
The scientists who, a few years ago, claimed to have 
reached the absolute truth by revealing to us 
nuclear energy and splitting the atom began to 
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wonder if they had done the tight thing. Several 
of them wished and prayed that they had never done 
so. 

This re-assertion of moral values in the affairs 
of man which had been disregarded, if not decried, 
for a long time, is, to my mind, the first step in 
bridging the g^ilf between what is called ‘scientific 
truth’ and the ‘spiritual aspiration of man’. 

At the same time a non-scientific world is moving 
towards the correlation of the two truths, rejecting 
belief and dogmas that are contrary to the facts and 
laws of nature and finding a much more fundamental 
basis for faith. 

The salvation of mankind lies in the scientist 
appreciating the unity between physical reality as 
tested by scientific methods and fundamental aspira¬ 
tions expressed through conscience, love and faith, so 
that the discoveries of science can be handled by men 
morally equipped to use them. 

Free India has embarked upon an elaborate pro¬ 
gramme of scientific research. At the same time, 
the roots of our collective being lie strongly imbedded 
in the spiritual heritage of our race. Your annual 
deliberations, let me therefore hope, will help to 
resolve this conflict and save the fumre for man. 
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I am very happy indeed to inaugurate this sym¬ 
posium on Vana Mahotsava. It heartens me to have 
read the summary of the various papers contributed 
by many who have laboured hard to make the festival 
an essential part of our national life. 

Agra is perhaps the most appropriate choice for 
holding the symposium. No other place that I can 
think of stands in such imminent danger of being 
swallowed up by the steadily advancing desert. 

Agravan, which in the days of Lord Krishna was 
one of several forests which grew as a continuation of 
Vrindaban and Madhuvan, now faces a bleak pros¬ 
pect. 

This problem does not concern our country alone, 
but the whole world. A third of the surface of the 
earth is covered by arid zones which threaten to 
increase in area, unless the necessary steps are taken 
to arrest their advance. 

The Vana Mahotsava movement, therefore, has 
come to stay as a solution of the problem. India’s 
initiative in the matter was particularly referred to 
by the Director of Forestry of the F. A. O., who ob- 
scr\’ed: 
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“ I want to congratulate you on this excellent 
initiative which once more illustrates the leading 
role your country is taking in the matter of arous¬ 
ing in the minds of the people an active awareness 
of the importance of tree-cover to a nation’s 
physical, social and economic welfare. India was 
responsible for bringing this aspect of Forestry 
to the attention of the Sixth Session of F. A. O. 
Conference and was instrumental in obtaining 
the adoption of a recommendation that a World 
Festival of Trees be celebrated annually”. 

It has since been copied by several countries of the 
world, and has had the effect of reviving tree-con¬ 
sciousness wherever it has been adopted. 

But let us not be too jubilant over what we have 
achieved. During the last six Vana Mahotsavas non¬ 
official India has planted roughly 200 million trees, 
as against the ultimate target of 2,000 millions in 
thirty years. Is it not time to ask ourselves a few 
questions? Why have not the Community and 
N. E. S. Projects actively adopted the setting up of 
fuel forests for every village within their range—an 
important item on the Vana Mahotsava programme? 
And why have Governments and local authorities 
failed to take up the question of road avenues in 
towns and cities as a matter of immediate importance? 

Why, I ask, has not the Vanapremi Sangh a branch 
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in every district? Why is not knowledge and love 
of trees inculcated through text-books? 

The National Forest Policy, the last act of my 
tenure as Minister of Food and Agriculture, born out 
of the Vana Mahotsava idea, is a document of a com¬ 
prehensive nature for the well-being of the country. 
Why docs it still remain a forester’s guide and not a 
charter of national progress? 

It is not as if people do not want to achieve 
results. What is wanted is a concerted drive to 
approach and educate those who could translate the 
wish into achievement. You should not, therefore, 
neglect publicity, propaganda and intensive campaign¬ 
ing. 

Recently, for instance, when my Government was 
trying to save the miserable 2 per cent forest area 
in the basin of the Ganga, some people placed before 
me the need for having more food-crops in place 
of trees: of an equitable distribution of forests 
throughout India: of forestry as a mere fad of the 
Forest Department. They did not know that a pros¬ 
perous country should have 33 per cent of its area 
under forests: that India has an average of 19 per cent: 
that U. P. has ii per cent of its area under forest, 
but the basin of the Ganga—its most fertile part— 
has only 2 per cent and that if this forest area is 
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not preserved, there will be no pasture, no fuel, and 
soon, no food-crops. 

In his struggle for survival man, in his ignorance, 
has been the enemy of other forms of life, particularly 
of trees. To procure food for hir.iself and his cattle, 
he cuts down forests. A stage is then reached when 
the piece of land so cleared cannot support those who 
live on it, and more land is secured by cutting down 
more forests. A merciless campaign is also being 
carried on against trees to supply urban needs and 
sub-urban space, aerodromes, trunk roads and news¬ 
print. 

Few people realise that the newspapers, as edu¬ 
cation grows, will be in greater demand and forests 
will be daily turned into newsprint. But when will 
we be able to replace the thousands and thousands 
of acres of forests which must be cut down every day 
in order to enliven the morning cup of tea of 
modern man with the latest news of yesterday? 

Vana Mahotsava really comprises a number of 
aspects of applied ecology like water conservation, 
soil conservation, desert control, flood control and 
landscape gardening. The working plans and 
methods connected with these aspects should, there¬ 
fore, be considered as part of Vana Mahotsava. 

We have also to consider the preventive aspect of 
Vana Mahotsava. It can only be dealt w'ith by 
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research at the highest level: research in forest 
management, in rc-afforestation of areas where trees 
have been cut, and in the effect of fertilizers on the 
growth of mature trees. 

It is of the highest importance that lumbering 
should be converted into scientific farming as about 
70 per cent of organic matter is wasted when a forest 
is cut. What has struck me as surprising is the 
persistence of the idea that forestry has very little to 
do with agriculture. But if man is to survive, 
forestry must be accepted as super-agriculture, that 
is, agriculture dealing with a large-sized crop and a 
long cycle. 

This requires a highly trained forestry personnel. 
I attempted to form some kind of central forest 
service; I did not succeed. Luckily, the foresters are 
the apostles of the forest cult bound together by a 
common method, a common technique and a 
common will. Even if they are not members of an 
all-India service, they must realise that the problem 
of the forests in a country is an all-India problem 
and no forester can or should act except with the 
aim of restoring our 30 per cent area to the forests 
in the whole country. 

On various occasions during the last six years I 
have spoken on the need and value of trees for shade 
and beauty, for improving amenities of life, for 
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moderaring the force of winds and the rate of run¬ 
off, for halting the deserts and arresting the floods, 
for supplying man with wood and food, clothing 
and drugs. But I am glad that on this occasion 
you arc approaching Vana Mahotsava scientifically 
as a very important form of applied plant ecology. 

If this movement is to achieve its aim, it is neces¬ 
sary that it should he pursued in accordance with 
sound ecological principles, for establishing trees is 
more important than planting them. 

There are many adverse factors, physical as well 
as biotic, besides sheer neglect, which destroy a plant. 
The tree must be planted in conditions suitable to 
its natural growth. When it grows, it should not 
have a destructive influence on its environments, 
ousting its erstwhile associates. A familiarity with 
the life cycles and phenology of the trees intended to 
be planted is also necessary. It is essential to 
know what plants are ecologically suited to the 
conditions in a certain area and whether they will 
grow best in pure or mixed stands. 

Trees are the most important factor in the collec¬ 
tive living organism. They arc the great agency to 
achieve photosynthesis. They arc the great trans¬ 
formers of the soil, water and sunshine into all that 
is needed for life. 
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Ever since the beginning of the transformation of 
the non-living proteins into the simplest living system 
in the early pre-Cambrian period, a little over two 
billion years ago, the most intimate relation has 
subsisted between the living organisms and their 
environments comprising both the physical and the 
biotic factors. 

One of the basic principles of ecology is that these 
factors comprising the environment act collectively 
and simultaneously. You can sever this collective 
organism of life only at your own peril. 

India, for instance, would not be the India that we 
know but for the Himalayas, the Ganga and the 
Narmada, our trees, our cows, together with all and 
everyone of us. The collective welfare of this living 
organism depends on the health of each of its com¬ 
ponents. 

When you disturb this balance between the various 
components of the collective organism of life, you 
undermine your own existence. 

Vana Mahotsava, therefore, is not only an integral 
part of the programme of land transformation, as 
are intensive agriculture, animal husbandry and 
extension, but is an inalienable factor in the Philo¬ 
sophy of Transformation. We can make no genuine 
progress so long as we deal with matter, life and 
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the spirit in separate compartments, as does the 
orthodox scientist or the westernised modern. 

. The spirit of man is rooted in the mind, the mind 
is rooted in the body, the body, in life. Life again is 
rooted in the social organization, which depends 
upon the collective organism of life, comprising men,, 
animals, trees and plants. 

This collective organism has for its basis geogra¬ 
phical and climatic conditions created by the sun¬ 
shine and the soil, the river and the mountain, the 
climate and the rains of every country. 

This organism is part of the world organism made 
up of the physical, animal and vegetable factors of 
the globe. 

The life of the globe in its turn is part of the 
Universe, physical, moral and spiritual. Through¬ 
out the Universe the Spirit unfolds itself througli 
gradual stages of matter, life and mind, to flower .as 
the fundamental aspirations of man radiated by the 
Spirit which find fulfilment in upholding the more 
order and in love, faith, )oy and beauty. 

This progressive transformation, as I conceive it, 
can only be successfully achieved, first, by the reali¬ 
zation of the complete unity of the Spirit, mind, life 
and matter, and secondly, by following the law of 
transformation which is as ineluctable as the law of 
relativity. 
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The physical environments have to be restored by 
the aid of physical science. The collective organism 
of life has to be transformed by restoring the nutri¬ 
tional and hydrological cycles, on which alone a 
vigorous life is based. 

The .social organization has to be rebuilt on the 
basis of the law of moral causation: on truth, non¬ 
violence, non-waste, non-stealing and noti-possession. 
The spiritual balance has to be restored by transmut¬ 
ing attachment, wrath and fear into a wide calmness, 
enabling man to stand face to face with God. 

Just as ecology prescribes a collective and simul¬ 
taneous influence of the environments, the ultimate 
transformation of matter into the Spirit depends 
upon the collective and simultaneous operation of 
these different laws. 

If you itiolate matter from the Spirit you may pro¬ 
duce a soulless materialism, but you will have 
man no better than a wicked animal playing with the 
hydrogen bomb to set the world on fire. If you 
isolate and emphasize the Spirit to the exclusion of 
matter and life you may have individual asceticism, 
but life will be barren and collective organism, a 
wilderness. 

If you do not restore the balance between the 
forests and animal life, not only by planting trees 
and rearing animals but by loving and cherishing 
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them as well as developing a sense of identity with 
them, you may have cities and towns, but very soon 
you will have howling deserts on your hand. 

No greater tragedy has been enacted for modern 
man than that due to over-specialization. The vision 
of this unity has been lost and the conquest of nature 
is accepted as a substitute for total transformation 
including that of the mind and the Spirit as an 
indivisible process. 

But India throughout the ages has had a clear con¬ 
ception of this great unity in its material, animal, 
mental and spiritual aspects. And let me hope that 
your efforts will result in a comprehensive outlook on 
man, his environments and his fundamental aspi¬ 
rations. 

Vana Mahotsava which seeks to restore this com¬ 
prehensive outlook furnishes once again a healthy 
environment for the growth of life, the mind and 
the Spirit. 

It is, therefore, gratifying to see that after an enthu¬ 
siastic response from the masses, Vana Mahotsava is 
now receiving the serious consideration of the scien¬ 
tists. I am sure this symposium will inspire the 
ecologists of our Country to solve the many problems 
connected with the huge programme of tree-plant¬ 
ing and rearing that we have undertaken and thus 
help in achieving our aim. 
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Mr. President and Friends, 

It is both an honour and a privilege to have thc 
opportunity of associating myself with the annual 
meeting of this distinguished body. On behalf of 
my State, the Aligarh University and myself I extend 
to you a very hearty welcome. 

We are met here at a critical time in the life of 
our universities, for their problems demand compre¬ 
hensive attention. Never during the last thirty 
years in which I have been connected with them, 
have they been so complicated and their solution so 
urgent. 

From time to time elaborate diagnoses of the causes 
which have led to these complications have been 
made by eminent educationists. A concerted move, 
however, has yet to be made on a countrywide basis 
to alter the content and direction of university edu¬ 
cation so as to fit it into the conditions and needs of 
Free India. 

Our 920 institutions—^universities, colleges and 
institutes—catering for higher education, with their 
4,65,974 students, form an organised sector of our life. 
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But the general pattern of education they provide 
was devised under conditions totally different from 
those which prevail at present, or are likely to prevail 
in the near future. Except in parts, therefore, the 
pattern is out of date, and a new pattern is urgently 
called for. 

In most progressive nations higher education is 
directed to inculcate the values for which the nation 
stands, so that the students can be trained to stand 
by them in later life. 

Even during the 90 years from 1857 to 1947 uni¬ 
versities in India developed certain values which 
were derived from the impact of the West, parti¬ 
cularly from England. This led to a desire to ex¬ 
plore the values of our ancient culture and to restore 
it to a new vitality, and to our burning desire to 
reconstruct the past greatness of the country with a 
view to capturing a free and glorious future. 

Since 1947 India has entered a new stage in its 
life. It has developed certain well-defined values of 
a fundamental character. As a nation we are 
pledged to a democratic way of life, to the Rule of 
Law to religious freedom and free institutions, and to 
the equality of the sexes. Our Constitution has also 
done a great deal to broaden our sense of freedom 
and toleration. 
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Learning the lessons of history we value our 
tolerant, many-sided life. While desiring to eli¬ 
minate casteism, communalism and religious fana¬ 
ticism, we insist upon national unity and solidarity. 
Wc recognise as a fundamental value that our 
strength and inspirations are derived from our uni¬ 
que litcrarj', cultural and spiritual heritage. 

Gandhism, in which our spiritual heritage culmi¬ 
nated in this century, exercises a considerable influ¬ 
ence over those who are in the vanguard of national 
progress. Its non-violent achievements have created 
for us a great tradition. Its spiritual content has 
given to our voice the |X)wer to be heard with 
respect, if not with conviction, by the nations of the 
earth. 

In spite of the importance which we attach to 
these values, the universities have yet to take effective 
steps to inculcate the traditions of liberal democracy 
so that young India may not be induced to vote for 
or suffer tyranny. Nor are specific studies conducted 
in our cultural heritage, not even in Gandhism, with 
a View to inculcating their fundamental values and 
inspiring students to a sense of mission. 

The neglect of humanistic studies and classical 
education, particularly in Sanskrit which is the source 
of our unity and moral strength, results in the absence. 
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for our younger generation, of a touchstone 
by which to test their own judgment and conduct. 

This is regrettable from more than one point of 
view. Our policy of free and friendly intercourse 
with all nations exposes young Indians to the impact 
of ideologies fundamentally opposed to our national 
values. They arc preached with fanatic aggressive¬ 
ness, and, unprovided with the touchstone of funda¬ 
mental national values our young men are unable to 
test their merit or efficacy. 

In fact, the curricula in the universities have been 
the subject of constant experimentation. What we 
need is an overall plan for adjusting the claims of 
different subjects so as to bring the essential values 
into relief. But premature specialisation precludes 
the students from acquiring the necessary grounding 
in basic formative subjects. While there is an absence 
of training which will enable the students to grasp 
higher values, they are made to carry a heavy load 
of mere informative knowledge. 

There is also a gap between the intellectual equip¬ 
ment of the graduates and the equipment essential 
for pursuing the careers open to them. Unlike the 
position in advanced countries, enrolment in scientific 
and technical courses bears a negligible proportion to 
the total enrolment. More students go in for arts 
courses, partly through lack of accommodation in 
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technical institutions and partly because of the old 
world idea of the value of what is called ‘gentlemanly 
education’. The graduate, therefore, finds himself a 
misfit in the context of modern life. 

II 

In this connection I would like to refer to two 
important features of our university life: the fall in 
the standards of higher education and the rapid 
growth of indiscipline among students. 

My remarks, it can legitimately be said, apply 
only to some universities or some parts of the country. 
But we must not forget that the strength of the chain 
depends upon its weakest link. 

The causes of these unfortunate developments of 
falling standards and growing indiscipline arc to be 
found, not in something inherent in the students, 
most of whom are well-behaved, aspiring young men, 
but in the conditions which have been created since 
1939 - 

Since 1939 there has been a great rush of smdents 
to the universities and colleges. This is due to a 
legitimate desire to improve the status of the family 
and the wide prospects of employment opened up, 
firstly by World War II and thereafter by freedom. 

During most of these years there was a shortage 
of building materials and of equipment for laboratories 
and libraries. Though more and more imiversides 
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and colleges came into existence education came to 
be imparted under conditions of material inadequacy. 

The condition of some of these institutions presents 
a painful contrast to the lavishly furnished cinema 
houses and the luxurious homes of the rich. Thus 
they create a sense of frustration and react upon 
teaching and discipline. 

One contributory factor to this situation, I regret 
to say, is die imponderable atmosphere which, while 
emphasising other phases of national development, 
considers the claims of higher education as subsidiary. 
Instances of indiscipline and complaints of falling 
standards, more often than not, remain unnoticed; 
and if noticed at all, they are viewed by the public as 
a passing phase. But the deterioration of standards 
and discipline is a long-term process. Once it begins, 
it inevitably leads to the complete collapse of 
intellectual and moral standards. 

Again, under the democratic process of our Ckinsti- 
tudon, higher education gets a fair deal only if a 
State Government makes a special effort to give it 
ample support. The view commonly held by the 
average politician that freedom has been won by the 
sacrifice of the masses and that highly educated persons 
played no vital part in it, has greatly prejudiced the 
cause of universities. This popular opinion is reflect- 
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cd in the priorities given to different heads of expen¬ 
diture by the Governments. 

The Planning Commission is thinking in terms of 
4,800 crores of rupees to be spent under the Second 
Five-Year Plan for the material advancement of the 
country; rightly too, for that is the basic need. But 
I wish our Governments could spend five crores 
straightaway on rescuing our universities and colleges 
from the dire effects of material inadequacy, and at 
the same time coulri resist the temptation to start 
new universities without providing ample resources. 

To take but one instance. Allahabad Univer¬ 
sity was originally intended for about 1,500 students. 
If it were to be brought up to its pre-war level of 
accommodation, equipment, libraries and laboratories, 
for 7,600 students as at present, on an estimate I made 
last year it would cost no less than fifty lakhs of 
rupees non-recurring expenditure and double the 
present grant. 

I know that our Governments, in view of their 
more urgent commitments, find it difficult to spare 
this money. But I equally know what will follow if 
this commitment is treated as less than a first priority: 
standards will continue to fall, indiscipline may 
grow, young intellectuals will grow up under a sense 
of frustration or resentment. And you know with 
what result. 
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III 

The number of the teaching personnel in most uni¬ 
versities and colleges is below its pre-war level; it is 
too small to permit close personal contact with the 
students. In many cases its efficiency is also below 
its pre-war level. 

The emoluments of teachers compare unfavourably 
with the emoluments of those employed in the ad¬ 
ministrative and private services. The best brains, 
formerly available to the teaching profession, are no 
longer so. 

As a result of popular pressure English is being 
progressively eliminated as a medium of higher 
studies. Its study is neglected, it is said, in the 
interest of Indian languages. The growing vacuum, 
however, cannot be filled by Indian languages with 
the necessary precision and flexibility. Literature 
of the appropriate standard in Indian languages is 
not available. The teachers continue to lecture in 
broken English, or in an Indian language loaded 
with English technical words; and students, 
even at the post-graduate stage, have scarcely suffi¬ 
cient knowledge of the language to undersftind fully 
what they are being taught. 

I know that I am speaking on a subject which 
evokes considerable emotional partisanship. But for 
over a century English has been our language—the 
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language or medium of intercourse between the edu¬ 
cated, the language of law, scholarship and literary 
inspiration. I have not the least doubt that if it con¬ 
tinues to be hastily replaced by any Indian language 
as is being done at present, standards will continue 
to fall. 

Any hope that English will continue to help in 
the evolution of higher thought and expression in the 
universities, a second language, I am afraid, is illusory. 
How many of us are able to understand or express 
ourselves in the second language—say Sanskrit or 
Persian—which we studied as an optional subject? 

In pre-war days the standards in universities were 
maintained by the presence of teachers—Indian and 
foreign—who had been trained in leading British 
universities. Their number is becoming negligible, 
while there is no compensating influx of visiting tea¬ 
chers and scholars. As a result the stimulus to aca¬ 
demic standards which their presence provided in 
the past has disappeared. 

But we must realise that in the modern world we 
cannot do with second-class university education. 
We should therefore take prompt steps to ensure, in 
every department of studies, the highest standards, if 
necessary by sending promising young teachers 
abroad and inviting first rate professors to visit our 
universities. 
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IV 

The first flush of freedom has also produced in 
immature minds a reaction against strenuous work 
associated with disciplined student life. There is a 
widespread belief, both among the teachers and the 
student as well as educated men generally, that 
discipline is a kind of tyranny imposed by authorities 
and is inconsistent with life in a free country. 

The old idea that the life of the student should 
stand detached from pleasures has gone. The demo¬ 
ralizing effects of cinema films and literature glorify¬ 
ing crime and easy sex relations—coming particularly 
from the U. S. A. and by imitation produced in India 
—have been undermining the moral inhibitions of the 
younger generation, with the result that the univer¬ 
sity student taking the law into his own hands has 
been accepted as nothing abnormal. Teachers, 
examiners and invigilators are known to have been 
manhandled—in some cases even murdered—^by stu¬ 
dents whom they reprimanded or caught in the act 
of committing some moral lapse. 

While the great majority of students arc indivi¬ 
dually well-behaved, in some parts of the country 
they, as a group, tend to develop collective aggressive¬ 
ness to enforce their demands, however unreasonable 
they may be. 
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This aggressiveness is due to several factors. The 
contact of the teacher with the student is superficial; 
his moral influence has become negligible, particu¬ 
larly in the over-crowded residential universities. 

The syllabus, as a nile, does not provide any cons¬ 
tructive or artistic channel into which the urge for 
collective action, natural in the youth of a free country, 
can be directed. 

Further, the student, when acting aggressively in 
defiance of authority, has the feeling that public 
opinion will thereby consider him a hero, while the 
large mass of average students lack the moral fibre to 
stand up against the mass hysteria induced by slogans 
imported by extraneous agencies. 

A lapse from good behaviour is a lapse. If it is 
connived at moral standards decay, social conduct 
deteriorates, society begins to disintegrate. It is time 
that the public conscience is awakened to the moral 
danger which lies in sympathising with acts of indis¬ 
cipline and misbehaviour on the part of our students. 

Carried away by the passion for political partisan¬ 
ship, so common in modern times in free countries, 
teachers sometimes not only take to active political 
life, but assume, even in their position as university 
teachers, the role of opposition leaders to the univer¬ 
sity authorities, or become recruiting agents for poli¬ 
tical parties. 
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The employment of students as instruments of 
political agitation—whatever merit it might have had 
when we were struggling for freedom—has no place 
in a free country with a democratic life. Such em¬ 
ployment in these days develops, on the one hand, an 
attitude of general indiscipline, and, on the other, a 
general slackness of control over them resulting in 
lowering of standards. 

V 

A movement for reorganising universities should, 
as I conceive it, have three basic lines of progress. 

As a part of the national programme of reconstruc¬ 
tion the existing institutions of higher education 
should be financially stabilized and facilities such as 
of libraries, laboratories and hostels should be provid¬ 
ed on an adequate scale, and, in this respect, no dis¬ 
tinction should be made between residential univer¬ 
sities and affiliated colleges. 

The University Grants Commission, while giving 
assistance to new departments, must also see that the 
existing departments are fully equipped and the stand¬ 
ard of education is properly maintained. 

Secondly the curricula in all the faculties, must be 
so framed that every student acquires an elementary 
grounding in the heritage of India and a modicum 
of humanistic studies. 
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In this connection I cannot but draw your atten¬ 
tion to the necessity of introducing in the early stages 
the elementary study of the history and heritage of 
India, for they alone will provide that sense of unity 
and continuity indispensable for national growth, as 
well as the necessary literary, cultural and spiritual 
background essential for India to play its part in 
the world of the future. 

Thirdly, collective activities of a constructive or 
artistic character which will satisfy the urge in the 
younger generation to participate in the creative life 
of the country, should form an integral part of the 
curriculum. Mere extra-curricular activities will not 
alter the direction of education, nor will teachers 
who have not the vision to appreciate such activities 
be helpful. 

Recently, the N. C. C. and the Youth Camps have 
been doing good work, but if they are to succeed in 
re-shaping the pattern of higher education, they 
should be made compulsory for all students. Their 
activities should be so framed as to train the students 
into acquiring not only the values prized by the 
nation but a sense of mission to translate them into 
inditddual and collective life. 

What I said before, I will take the liberty of reite¬ 
rating. Unless a new pattern of education suited to 
conditions in the country which is functioning as a 
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free nation is introduced, universities will never be 
able to assume the leadership of thought and action 
which is their due. 

Let me hope that this meeting of such eminent men, 
in whose hands are entrusted the destinies of the 
younger generation, will give the necessary lead to 
the whole country. 

I wish your deliberations every success. 
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I am glad, once again, to greet you, the people of 
Uttar Pradesh on this, another Republic Day, which 
again marks an important stage in India’s—and es¬ 
pecially in Uttar Pradesh’s—march towards a welfare 
State. 

Turning first to the affairs of our own State, we 
may, despite the set-backs caused by floods, feel 
proud of our achievements. Internal order has been 
well maintained. Notorious dacoits, including the 
legendary Man Singh and his associates, have been 
liquidated. Village defence societies are in operation 
almost throughout the State. 

I am happy to note that the new University Acts 
arc in operation and have restored efficiency to some 
extent. The affairs of the Allahabad University,, 
which showed signs of deterioration last year, have 
considerably improved. 

The University of Roorkce within the last two years 
has developed into a first-rate university of Engineering 
and an educational centre for Asian and African coun¬ 
tries. The Gorakhpur University Bill is on the 
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legislative anvil, and so will soon be the Banaras Sans¬ 
krit University Bill. 

During the First Five-Year Plan period the educa¬ 
tion budget has almost doubled, the major part of 
the increase going to primary education. 

The main objective of the First Five-Year Plan was 
self-sufficiency in food. The target fixed for addi¬ 
tional production of foodgrains in the State has been 
exceeded by nearly million tons. 

Animal husbandry, so indispensable an element in 
general welfare, is being developed rapidly. The num¬ 
ber of veterinary hospitals has gone up from 206 in 
1946-47 to 261. The Biological Products Section is 
now manufacturing 115 lakh doses of sera and vaccine. 
Thirty-one districts have been covered by the scheme 
of mass immunization of cattle against rinderpest. 
Two large go-sadans have been established for useless 
and decrepit cattle. Sheep-breeding farms have been 
or are being established, as well as a central sheep and 
wool research station. 

In the field of Irrigation progress is ahead "of 
the schedule. By the end of the First Five-Year 
Plan the irrigable area will go up from 78 lakh 
acres to 108 lakh acres. The mileage of running 
irrigation channels has increased from 79,069 to 
23,000, and the number of tube-wells from 2,305 to 
3»J52- 
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The Hydroelectric energy produced has increased 
from 19,000 kilowatts to 71,130 kilowatts; power 
from steam stations, from 21,500 kilowatts to 41,225 
kilowatts, and from oil engines from 3,929 kilowatts 
to 15,629 kilowatts. 

In the vital sector of land reform intermediaries 
in land have been abolished over 94,000 out of a total 
of 113,000 square miles. Over 40 crores have so far 
been paid as compensation to ex-zamindars in one 
form or another. The Bill to abolish the Zamindari 
system in urban areas is under consideration. Con¬ 
solidation of holdings is going on in twenty-one dis¬ 
tricts. 

The salvation of so over-populated a State as Uttar 
Pradesh lies in developing cottage as well as large- 
scale industries. As a first step the Directorate of 
Geology and Mining and the U. P. Finance Corpora¬ 
tion have been established. 

By the end of the first Plan, the Public Works 
Department will have constructed 671 miles of new 
metalled roads as against a target of 582 miles. 

As regards labour, by March this yfear 20,719 tene¬ 
ments costing about 5'9 crores of rupees will have 
been constructed for it under the subsidized scheme 
of the Government of India. My Government is 
also spending over Rs.8 lakhs annually on the welfare 
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of labour through its 42 wclfar^e centres. The Em¬ 
ployees’ State Insurance Act has been applied in Kan¬ 
pur, Agra, Lucknow and Saharanpur. 

The introduction of the Panchayats has been 
a vast experiment of far-reaching value which, if suc¬ 
cessful, would broad-base our democracy. Elections 
to the Panchayats have just been completed in 41 
districts of the State. 

The State Social Welfare Department, established 
last January, has made a survey of the existing organi¬ 
zations and institutions engaged in social work. A 
women’s welfare scheme is operating in thirty districts. 
The Department is also providing help to voluntary 
social welfare organizations. 

Harijan children are being educated free of cost 
from the primary to the university stage. Subsidies 
arc given to Harijans for house construction to the 
extent of 50 per cent and for drinking water wells, 
to the extent of 60 per cent. Colonics for ex-criminal 
tribes here are also going up. 

Out of the provision made for expansion of medical 
facilities three crores of rupees will have been spent 
by March nexf on the establishment of rural allo¬ 
pathic and Ayurvedic dispensaries, equipment for 
hospitals, buildings, and other allied activities. 

In respect of Public Health, steps arc being taken 
to control malaria and kala-azar. Provision is also 
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made for B. C. G. vaccination, Employees’ State 
Insurance and Maternity and Child Health Services. 
During the First Plan period 200 maternity and child 
health centres will have been established in rural 
areas, as well as a 60-bed children’s hospital at 
Lucknow. 

Today 26 Community Project Blocks cover a popu¬ 
lation of over 2i'32 lakhs, and 114 National Extension 
Service Blocks serve a population of approximately 
66,000. Twenty-one more N. E. S. Blocks are being 
inaugurated today. The people have enthusiastically 
responded by voluntarily contributing over Rs.3'8i 
crores in cash, labour and material under the various 
plans. 

The success of the First Five-Year Plan, which has 
already achieved 85 per cent of the target, has em¬ 
boldened India to embark on the Second Five-Year 
Plan on a vaster and more comprehensive scale—a 
revolutionarv scale. The Second Plan for the State, 
therefore, will naturally embrace far-reaching recons¬ 
truction of our life. To achieve success more re¬ 
sources will have to be mobilized and more organiza¬ 
tional work will have to be done. It will mean toil 
and work and sacrifice. It will mean austerity also. 
For this gigantic task we must prepare ourselves, for 
it has to be done. We have to make good the time- 
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lag in our advance. We have to catch up with ad¬ 
vanced nations. And, God willing, it will be done. 

In the international sphere it is unfortunate that 
the preparations for an atomic war still go on and the 
cold war has re-started. Some world problems have 
become acute. Let us, therefore, pray that in the 
coming year the efforts of India in the interests of 
peace may be successful in averting a global catas¬ 
trophe. 

India continues to draw the attention of the world. 
For, in numbers, it is the biggest free democracy in 
the world; its stupendous effort to emerge from its 
backwardness has met with some measure of . success. 
If India wins through, democracy in the world will 
have achieved its greatest triumph. 

The most important event of the last few months 
has been the publication of the States Reorganization 
Commission’s Report, the decision of the Government 
of India and of the Working Committee of the 
Congress on it, and the reactions to them in some 
parts of the country. 

The decision was made after weighing every 
aspect of the question. In view of this, the unfor¬ 
tunate developments in some States arc deplorable. 
The country' is passing through a crisis at present. 

Therefore of all days in the year, on this day, on 
which six years ago India attained the status of a Sover- 
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eign Democratic Republic, we need to search our 
hearts. 

We cannot but realize with deep shame how we 
have suffered a set-back to our national solidarity 
and prestige within the last few days. The distres¬ 
sing developments in Bombay, Bihar and Orissa in 
the name of the pursuit of the claims of linguism or of 
inviolable frontiers, point to the urgent necessity of 
a psychological rehabilitation. 

Do we not need to remind ourselves that India is 
one ? That it can live only if it is one ? That its 
progress depends solely on our overcoming any collec¬ 
tive urge which undermines this unity ? 

Do we not need to remind ourselves again that 
any outburst of violence, either in the shape of killing, 
loot, or arson, or the outburst of its subtler and more 
dangerous forms, viz., coercion and pressure tactics, 
brings danger to democracy? 

Nay more, is it not a betrayal of the trust which 
the Father of the Nation reposed in us and to which 
the world looks for a peaceful solution of its ills? 

If it were necessary, these developments would 
show the wisdom of keeping Uttar Pradesh undivid¬ 
ed. It was, and continues to be, the bulwark of 
national solidarity. 

The Sinha-Roy statement recently made has been 
a great sign of new hope. 
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Let US, therefore, on this sacred day, re-pledge 
ourselves, as we did on January 26, 1950, to maintain 
national unity, to defend democracy and to uphold 
non-violence in national as in international life. 

Let us win back unity, as once we won freedom. 

—JAI HIND 
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The question before the college is not what it has 
done so far, but what it proposes to do in the future. 
That will largely depend upon whether the teachers 
and the students of this college continue to be guided 
by the life and personality of Dayananda Saraswati. 

Education in many parts of India is very far 
from what Dayananda Saraswati stood for. He be¬ 
lieved in discipline, physical, mental and moral. In 
some of our colleges—I hope yours is an exception— 
the general feeling is that there is nothing to be 
obeyed, nothing to be respected, nothing to be believed 
in except what is comfortable or exciting. There is 
no physical discipline to be developed by vigorous 
exercise; there are no moral values to be learnt; there 
is nothing to be respected, not even the fair sex; there 
arc no spiritual values. God simply docs not exist 
for them. I hope it is not the case with your college. 

Many eminent educationists have warned us that 
if you exclude the study of and training in moral and 
spiritual values from your curriculum, you will rear 
a race of savages. Let us therefore retreat while 
there is time. Let us decide that our colleges have 
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more use of morals than of excitement and arc more, 
devoted to the good, than to good examination results. 

But this decision requires a complete overhaul of the 
present attitude towards education. You know the 
howlers which graduates of our universities perpetrate 
in the Public Service Commission examinations. 
According to recent reports a graduate described 
‘Punjab’ as a hand with five fingers; another wrote 
that John Bull was Jam Sahib; a third, that Jawaharlal 
Nehru was a money-lender; a fourth, that Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel was a world poet. If that is the 
education which our graduates receive, every rupee 
that we are spending on them is wasted. 

You may perhaps have heard of the Bhagavad Gita. 
For 2,000 years it has inspired the noble and the great 
in this land to develop Indian culture. I should like 
to know how many of you have looked into it. 

Whatever the univensity dons may do elsewhere, 
let colleges like this break away from the existing 
traditions and introduce training which will bring 
a different outlook to our young men and women, 
self-imposed discipline in their lives, moral rectitude, 
and faith in God. 

My young friends, you have just given promises in 
the terms of the greatest and the most ancient Con¬ 
vocation address in the literatures of the world, which 
the Vice-Chancellor read out to you. It is the address 
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contained in the Taittariya Upanishad. You have pro¬ 
mised many things. I was sorry to see that some 
young men thought it was all a great joke, a farce 
or a comedy. No nobler piece of literature was ever 
addressed to a student in the history of the country. 
Among other things you have promised to pay due 
respect to God and to the heritage which our 
forefathers have left behind. It is only when you 
translate, and your college translates, this exhortation, 
into effect that you will be worthy of it. 

I have often pressed upon the educationists of this 
State to introduce lectures on General Sciences for the 
Arts students and lectures on Humanities for the 
Science students. I do not know whether anything 
is being done in this respect. 

I have urged that the heritage of India 
should be a compulsory subject in the curriculum of 
our universities. On the recommendation of the U. P. 
Vice-Chancellors’ Conference, a special text-book for 
students, Indian Inheritance, was prepared by a com¬ 
mittee, on which distinguished educationists were re¬ 
presented. I have not yet seen any of our universities 
taking an official note of that subject. 

■ Sanskrit is essential for every Indian, for it is the 
store-house and instrument of the great values for 
which India stands. It is the power which gives to 
India its unity and the mission to save mankind. The 
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Radhakrishnan Report and many educationists are 
agreed on this question. 

But why is it not being introduced by individual 
colleges? Why have not the college professors, who 
have the making of the future of so many thousands 
of students, altered the university courses to fit this 
object? 

There is overcrowding in our colleges and univer¬ 
sities. Class-rooms are not big enough to accommo¬ 
date the large number of students that are enlisted. 
In this age of scientific developments why should we 
not develop a new technique ? Why should we think 
of teaching as it was years ago before the rise of the 
library and the seminar? 

The present tradition of learning can be modified 
easily enough. Students can be provided with com¬ 
fortable libraries in which to study, and week after 
week, reading may be prescribed, on which weekly 
or fortnightly essays should be written. In this way a 
major part of education would be performed by the 
students themselves. 

Why should not the professor deliver a general lec¬ 
ture, divide the class into small size seminars in which 
the students themselves would discuss the subject 
dealt with by the lecture, and then make a report, 
followed by a general discussion in the class? 
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A day divided between a general lecture, study in 
the library, seminars and general discussions would 
lead to better knowledge and greater mental develop¬ 
ment than lectures on every conceivable subject deli¬ 
vered with monotony and heard with impatience. 

Above all collective activity of students should be 
an integral part of education. If, under the 
ptesent system, students are not able to develop the 
ideal which teachers place before them, the fault is 
not theirs. No one, young or old, will learn anything 
unless he is interested in it. Yoimg men and women 
in our universities have, therefore, to be interested not 
only in things to be read, but in things to be done. 

There should be constructive activities of a collective 
nature carried on by every class, making the students 
feel that they are a part of a living organism, the 
college. Whether they clean up the library or labo¬ 
ratory, or do the brick or cement work: whether they 
go on a picnic together, or meet in the hall and pray 
together: whether they join the dance and music 
classes or play games and sports, the college as a 
whole must be engaged in some collective activity 
which will make teachers and students feel that 
they are indissoluble elements in a great movement. 

It is for want of such constructive aedvides that the 
surplus energy of students is wasted in strikes, in mis¬ 
behaviour towards women—a feature which, wherever 
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present, only proves that colleges can give education, 
but not culture,—or in making attempts, on the 
slightest provocation, to stage coercive demonstrations 
—another feature, which again proves that colleges 
may give education, but not training in democratic 
behaviour. In fact, it is too much energy and too 
litde outlet for it that leads to such exhibition. It is, 
therefore, for the teachers to provide the right leader¬ 
ship to immature minds. 

Respect for women—I consider this as one of the 
•cardinal points of our education. Remember that in 
India from time immemorial women were traditional¬ 
ly highly respected. For the first time in any part 
•of the world India has given equality to women. And 
when I hear of college graduates jeering at girls, and 
treating women with disrespect, I feel very angry. I 
feel it is a disgrace to them and to the nation and 
that it will frustrate the future of India. Remember 
that the experiment of giving equality to women is 
intended to give half of our population dignity, 
strength, better knowledge and greater power. If 
young men betray their beastliness by insults or jeers or 
impending feminine progress they do not deserve to 
be called educated men—or for that matter, Indians. 

There is another thing to which the Prime Minister 
referred this morning. It is making attempts on the 
slightest provocation to stage coercive demonstrations. 
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In a democracy it is out of place, whether it is done 
^ by politicians or professors or teachers or students. 
There are legal ways and democratic ways in which 
relief should be sought. There may be injustice done, 
but it is no excuse for staging demonstrations. It 
only shows, as I have said just now, that colleges may 
give education, but not training in democratic behavi¬ 
our. 

In some parts of the country we see ugly casteism. 
We recently saw in other parts an exhibition of paro¬ 
chialism which can only be characterised as ‘Disgrace 
Abounding’. It is no use blaming the hooligan; he 
only takes advantage of the atmosphere created by 
educated men. Why did they create it? They did 
so, because their sense of national unity and decent 
lichaviour was undermined by narrow and crude 
group selfishness. 

In the past India’s unity was maintained by edu¬ 
cated men who were inspired by Sanskrit and the 
culmre it stands for. We are now neglecting Sans¬ 
krit. 

Even in the worst days a Kashmiri Brahman could 
go to Cape Comorin and find that the Vcdic accents 
were exactly the same. I recently went to Travancorc- 
Cochin. In a Brahman’s house in a village I heard 
the Yajurveda and the Sama Veda recited exactly as it 
is in Calcutta, Banaras or even in Kashmir. That 
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is the unity which we once had. Now we are neglect¬ 
ing the study of Sanskrit. 

The British gave us political unity by the miUtary 
occupation of the country, by supporting the frame¬ 
work or civil administration, and giving us English as 
an all-India medium. We are hastily trying to replace 
English by regional languages. 

In my young days students were inspired by an 
impulse to build, to serve and, if need be, to offer their 
lives to Mother India. We are now called upon to 
serve groups and classes. 

Why has this happened? Because education 
has lost its emotional, moral and spiritual appeal. 
Education, instead of teaching us to will ourselves into 
a nation, inculcates, to use the words of the Prime 
Minister, tribalism. In the result, individual or group 
consciousness denies to some of us the larger vision of 
the nation. 

In number, yours is a big college. It is a college 
with a proud record. But I would like you and your 
college to lead the new educational movement in the 
country. I want my young friends, both teachers and 
students, to provide the example of an institution 
where physical vigour is developed by every individual; 
where intellectual attainment is reached in humility 
and by discussions in seminars; where collective 
discipline is exemplary; where high ideals arc dcvc- 
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loped, and where all the activities are dedicated to 
national service; where Dayanand Saraswati is not 
merely the unknown “D” in its name, but a living 
influence; where the spirit of the Gita prevails to 
achieve perfection in action, and, above all, where, in 
humility, attempts are made to develop God-minded- 
ness. 

This is the test of educational leadership. For, 
remember, the conflict in the world is not between 
capitalism and socialism; it is not between the East 
and the West; it is not between Peace and War. It is 
between the God-minded and the Godless, between 
the Devas and the Danavas. 

India, above all nations, stands for faith in God; 
in seeing ‘all in Him, and Him in all’. I want 
your institution, therefore, to be in the vanguard in 
interpreting to the younger generation this message 
of our Motherland. 


ik 
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I am glad to inaugurate this annual meeting of the 
Uttar Pradesh Educational Service Association. 

Since 1947 education in U. P. has made rapid 
advance. It has also acquired some special features, 
due to the leadership of the Chief Minister, himself 
a distinguished scholar and teacher. During the last 
four years, under the energetic lead of the Minister 
of Education the State has embarked on a pro¬ 
gramme, which, I trust, will be fulfilled during the 
period of the Second Five-Year Plan. 

I have followed the activities of your Association. 
Apart from safeguarding the interests of members, 
your aim, I understand, is to study educational prob¬ 
lems with special reference to the needs of the State, 
and to encourage educational experimentation and 
research. You have brought out a pamphlet entitled 
‘The New Education’ and made some sugges¬ 
tions to the Education Department. During this 
session, I hope, you will have an opportunity to 
compare notes, to do a little heart-searching and to 
evolve, if possible, changes in the modes of teaching 
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to meet the new demands which are being made on 
our educational system. 

In a way, yours is a difficult job. A teacher in 
India, as in other lands, has to resign himself to a life 
of comparative poverty. In the present world, 
where wealth is treated as a symbol of success, you 
may not command the prestige and respect which 
the teachers in old times used to command; and years 
of monetary anxiety may make one bad-tempered. 
At the same time a teacher has fixed hours of work, 
leaving him leisure which, if he does not misuse it, 
he can spend in intellectual enjoyment. Further, 
he is exercising his mind on noble subjects. If he 
has any capacity, his life can never be tedious or 
frivolous, and above all, he can enjoy the creative 
happiness of shaping men and women of the future. 

The teacher who hates his profession, or who hates 
boys and girls with whom he comes in contact, has 
no place in the profession; he had better change his 
job. 

Today the principal thing which conditions in 
new India demand of you, is to create a system which 
will fill the vacuum caused by a break-up of 
domestic life and the fall in moral standards. The 
industrial life of large cities does not permit parents 
to CTcrcise much educative influence on their children 
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in their homes. The old world, in which little 
children, from their earliest years used to be 
morally shaped by the influences of the old-world 
culture, has been crumbling. 

In the new educational system which we have 
borrowed from richer countries, there is a desire to 
make new experiments in the name of new education, 
denying to the growing child elementary lessons in 
hard discipline and in rigorous physical, mental 
and moral training. Later in life, the young man is 
left to form himself, his mind being loaded with bits 
of information, for most of which he never has any 
use. 

But in modern life it is the school and the college 
which have to evoke the best in a child; to suppress 
the wayward instincts with which all human beings 
are gifted at that age; to teach him how to impose 
self-discipline upon himself; to make him susceptible 
to finer emotions and high ideals. The great problem 
before modem educationists is: How can these 
results be achieved? And in considering it, I am 
sure you will realise that teaching cannot become 
a matter of rigid routine, or, to use a more dignified 
word, ‘scientific’. The relation between the teacher 
and the student involves a mutual reaction of emo¬ 
tions and values which arc outside the sphere of 
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science. Teaching is really evoking the will in the 
pupil to shape himself. 

This implies that the teacher has to play the role 
which the old family priest used to fill. He must 
take an interest in the family of the pupil; he must 
establish a bond between himself and the 
pupil; he must have the qualities and the personality 
10 impress standards of conduct upon the young 
mind. Above all he must love his pupil. 
Society suffers today, because, for various reasons for 
which individuals cannot be blamed, the teachers 
have, as a group, failed to develop this sense of 
mission. 

The aim that we should have is to fit young people 
to explore the life before them; secondly, to fit them 
to develop initiative in the field of action, and the 
power and the habit of concentrating upon whatever 
work they have to do ; and lastly, to develop in them 
the habit of enjoying intellectual pleasures. 

As teachers, you will realise that the most frightful 
development of recent years has been a marked decline 
in refined behaviour among the rich ; among the mid¬ 
dle class, which usually has not been blind to moral 
and artistic values in the past ; and among the mass 
of young men studying for their degrees. This mainly 
arises from the fact that in the formative years of 
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school and college, there is no studied attempt 
on the part of teachers to present in person, in 
their teachings and in the discipline maintained by 
them, insistence on decorum and on the nobility 
of thought and emotion. With the utter denial in 
schools and colleges of the religious spirit, which 
only comes from the study and contemplation of noble 
characters and of beautiful relations between man and 
man, we have now descended to different levels. In 
our young days we used to be fed on stories of 
Dhruv and Prahlad. Now our children are fed on 
Roy Rogers, and pirates, kidnappers and gangsters. 

Reversing the principles of Platonic progress, if 
wc descend from ugly forms to ugly conduct, from 
ugly conduct to ugly principles, wc finally arrive at 
the absolute ugliness, which is vulgarity. 

In India, at any rate, unless you go back to the 
fountain-source of all inspiration—the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana—unless you learn humility and 
faith in God and impart them to your students, your 
mission will not have been fulfilled. You only save 
education if you go back to the ageless wisdom of the 
Epics and the spiritual values of religion, free from 
narrowness and superstition. 

I hope you will ignore the ready-made theories of 
the West on education and look to your own expcri- 
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ente and the traditions of India to evolve a New Edu¬ 
cation competent to rear up a generation which will 
hold aloft the torch of the message which India has 
for the world. 

I wish you success and inaugurate the session. 



INDIA AND IRAN 


Your Imperial Majesties, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I rise to propose the toast of Their Imperial Majesties 
the Shahinshah and the Empress of Iran. 

I take this opportunity once again to offer Your 
Majesties a hearty welcome on behalf of my Govern¬ 
ment, myself and my wife. I also offer a hearty 
welcome on behalf of Lucknow, once the Capital of 
the Nawab Viziers of Oudh, Persians by descent; 
now a great centre of the Shias who, during recent 
decades, stood shoulder to shoulder with other 
Indians in the struggle for freedom. 

It was in this State of Uttar Pradesh that the Per¬ 
sian influence mingled with the current of Indian 
culture to produce that efflorescence which we asso¬ 
ciate with the Moghul period. And we cannot forget 
the architect of that efflorescence, the great Ruler who 
built up a national monarchy broad-base on all 
communities and religions. Emperor Akbarj the son 
of a Persian Mother, Hamida Banu Begum. 

Some of the greatest monuments of those spacious 
times still adorn the cities of our land, and common 
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traditions stir the hearts and minds of all the inhabit¬ 
ants of our province, irrespective of creed or religion. 

On behalf of Uttar Pradesh Your Majesties will 
permit me to offer a few small, but symbolical, pre¬ 
sents. As an humble memento of your visit to the 
State, I hope Your Majesty will accept a little replica 
of the Taj, which Renou Grosset, the great French 
savant, described as ‘a Persian soul in an Indian body.’ 
I hope your Majesty the Empress will be pleased 
to accept another specimen of Indian handicraft—a 
sari of gold brocade. Your Majesty will be glad to 
know that brocade-making in Uttar Pradesh reached 
perfection due to the interest and patronage of another 
Persian-born Empress, the world-famous Nur Jahan. 

The visit of Your Majesties to India at this time is 
of great significance. The nightmare of centuries has 
been lifted from Asia. Its nations arc on the march. 
They arc coming together to resume their old contacts 
in the spheres of material well-being and cultural pro¬ 
gress as much as in political camaraderie. 

The present visit of Your Majesties will help con¬ 
siderably to obliterate the scars inflicted by intruders 
of the past and bring our friendship and unity vividly 
to the minds both of Iran and of India. As Your 
Majesties know, in the early dawn of time Kawa 
Usha, known to early Avestan scriptures, found an 
equally important place in our scripture as Kavi 
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Ushanas, the Bhargava. There are thousands in this 
land—and I dare say, several on this table—who today 
claim their descent from him. Sadi and Hafiz have 
moulded the taste of educated Indians for centuries. 
There arc thousands of educated families in several 
parts of India—and even in the west coast of Gujarat, 
and my family was one of them—-who for centuries 
adopted Persian as their language of literary culture. 

Your Majesties’ visit to India is a landmark. It 
will enable your Nation and ours to resume the close 
contact which had been disrupted by the British Rule 
in India. 

Your Majesty will permit me to say that we in 
India have followed your short but romantic career 
with admiration. We admire the swiftness with 
which Your Majesty lifted Iran out of chaos. And 
your generous grant of your lands to the poor of your 
country has drawn our hearts to you. 

On behalf of the people of my State, let me express 
an earnest wish that under Your Majesty’s rule, Iran 
may emerge stronger, not only politically, but econo¬ 
mically and spiritually, so that it might recapture the 
glory which it once possessed. And I will further 
pray that Your Majesty’s Nation and ours may be 
given the wisdom and self-confidence, in these critical 
times when the shadow of the hydrogen bomb threat¬ 
ens the future of man, to stand together as one, in the 
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noble pursuit of people’s welfare, world peace and 
human advancement, and fulfil in the future what 
the Iranian Poet, Rashid Yasmin, sang of the past: 

“Verily have Iran and Hind marched together, 
Shoulder to shoulder, in happiness and misery.”’ 
'With these words, ladies and gentlemen, I propose 
the toast of Their Imperial Majesties. 



SOME THOUGHTS ON PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

I propose to give you only a few thoughts on 
Public Administration resulting from my contact 
with the practical affairs of administration extend¬ 
ing over several years. 

No State of any significance can be run in modern 
times without an efficient and well-organized service. 
There is, however, a belief, born out of ignorance, 
among a section of the class to which I belong, that 
politicians can administer a State without the services. 
The newspapers of our country bear testimony to the 
happy belief entertained by quite a few politicians that 
if the Police Force were disbanded, there will be no 
crime and no corruption. On the other hand, when 
a serious crime is committed, they claim in the same 
breath that the Police have failed to be vigorous in 
their duty. 

Administration is an integrated system. For the 
moment, however, I will deal with it in three aspects: 

(1) Relations between Services and Service 
Chiefs. 

(2) Relations between Service Chiefs and 
Ministers. 
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(3) Relations between Ministers and Gover¬ 
nors. 

Any such division, I know, is only a matter of 
convenience, but weakness in any of these relations 
results in weakness in the whole system. 

II 

A well-organized service is a quasi-organic unit, 
with traditions, an esprit de corps, a common outlook 
and, if I may say so, a sort of collective soul. A single 
promotion or demotion, a rebuke or a compliment, 
meant for even one member of the service, has its effect 
on the whole system and affects its morale for better or 
worse. 

The position and responsibility of the services 
depend largely upon the concept and pattern of the 
State which they serve. Broadly speaking, the pat¬ 
tern may be colonial, totalitarian or democratic. 

Under the colonial pattern, the services constitute a 
governing corporation. It is a set of closely inter¬ 
related hierarchies whose power and prestige form 
the paramount consideration in all matters affecting 
administration. Under the British Rule, for instance, 
particularly before the Government of India Act of 
1935, India was governed, in fact, by the Indian 
Civil Service. Its chiefs, either as Governors, Mem¬ 
bers of the Governor-General’s or Governor’s 
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Council or Secretaries, carried forward the traditions 
■of the service and set its professional standards. 

In a totalitarian State, the Government and the 
party, which can never be replaced without a bloody 
revolution, are identical. The services^ therefore, 
arc the organs of the party, pledged to obey the party- 
chiefs absolutely. Their main function is to carry 
out their directions, a principle euphemistically term¬ 
ed, in some countries, ‘democratic centralism’. The 
administrative officer is cither a local party chief or 
•one with whom a party boss is associated both as 
guide and watch-dog. 

In a democratic State, on the other hand, the 
services arc the executive instruments of the Govern¬ 
ment established by the free vote of the people, but 
independent of the party in power. Their chiefs 
arc administrative experts. Their main responsibili¬ 
ty is to carry out the programme of the Government 
of the day acting through its Ministers. They owe 
DO direct loyalty to the party in power. 

These fundamental distinctions have always to be 
1 x>rnc in mind. For, even in a democratic State, 
there is in practice, always the danger that the services 
might cither become a governing corporation or a 
body of party men subservient to the local party bosses. 
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If the services are deflected from their appropriate 
spheres of duty, democracy itself is in danger. 

In a democratic State, which happens to be a Social 
Welfare State, the services have also to be the instru¬ 
ments of service in the cause of social well-being. 
They have, therefore, to develop a sense of mission to 
serve the people and also a sympathetic and emotional 
awareness of their needs and urges. This sense is 
very difficult to develop, though, during recent years, 
the services in India have been trying their best to 
adjust themselves to this new and very difficult role. 

Ill 

In the British regime the all-India services, parti¬ 
cularly the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police, 
formed the steel-frame of the administrative structure, 
giving to the administration both unity and efficiency. 
They, however, ruled the country on behalf of the 
British Parliament; they had the interests of the Indian 
people at heart only in so far as they coincided with 
British interests. 

These services were disrupted on Partition and 
Independence in August, 1947. On partition, what 
was left of these services in India was but a fragment; 
and its few service chiefs, by a super-human effort, 
carried forward the apparatus of administration from 
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the old colonial regime to the free regime of indepen¬ 
dent India with conspicuous success. 

Few people now realise the patriotism and the sense 
of mission which these few chiefs brought to bear 
on this task. This is obvious as the continuity of 
administration remained undisturbed. I have been 
in intimate touch with most of these chiefs in Delhi 
and some other chiefs in the States and know the 
value of their work. Whenever, therefore, our 
services arc being blamed by the critics, I sense igno¬ 
rance or ingratitude. 

Since 1947, the graded system of supervision and 
correction at different levels of the services has broken 
down. On the other hand, the duties to be performed 
by them have been multiplying rapidly. Jimior 
officers had to be promoted to high and responsible 
positions which they would not have attained for 
years under the old regime. Naturally, these factors 
have reacted unfavourably on efficiency. 

However, the Central Government is fully alive to 
this situation. By various methods, they have sought 
to recruit to the services mature administrators from 
other spheres and walks of public life. In 1949, 
there was an emergency recruitment to the I. A. S. 
and I. P. S. Now again, to cope with the demand 
of the Second Five-Year Plan, another further cmcr- 
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gcncy recruitment is shortly being made. A situa¬ 
tion which is the result of circumstances, will, it is 
hoped, be solved by these means to a considerable 
extent. 

The efficiency and the esprit de corps of a service 
largely depend upon its chiefs. In order to secure 
them, they have to perform several functions. They 
have to train their immediate subordinates to main¬ 
tain efficiency and appropriate standards of behaviour. 
By their own sense of duty, they have to inspire in¬ 
dividual members to develop efficiency, integrity 
and a sense of responsibility. 

No service can flourish under a dishonest, unjust 
or opportunist chief; for, he has to direct the service 
through a delegation of supervisory powers. The 
organic unity of the service can only be preserved if, 
from the lowest member of the service to the chief, 
there are officers whose main duty is to supervise 
and correct the work of their subordinates imder the 
watchful eye of the chief. 

The service chief has also to evoke the loyalty of 
the service by taking a parental interest in the welfare 
of its members. Whatever steps he may take to en¬ 
force internal discipline, he has to stand up and 
defend the service against unjustified attacks from 
outside. If he lets down the members of his. service 
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when they arc in difficulty either with the Govern¬ 
ment or with the public, or if he fails to protect them 
when extraneous pressure is being brought upon 
them, he would never be able to command their res¬ 
pect or willing obedience. 

In a democratic set-up, the chief has also to see 
that his service remains a non-political instrument of 
the Government. This involves great tact and res¬ 
ponsibility. While he has to be sympathetic in his 
dealings with the public and implement the official 
policy scrupulously, he has to be fearless in giving 
advice to his superiors as well as to his Minister. 
But once instructions arc issued by the Government, 
he has to be, and remain, its loyal executive arm. 

This variety of contradictory functions requires 
strength and character as well as resourcefulness. If 
the chiefs of services do not develop these qualities, 
the services suffer in efficiency. 

IV 

A wholesome tradition in a successful democracy 
is, or should be, that the members of the public 
should have contact with the members of the ser¬ 
vices only for eliciting information and for no other 
purpose. It is for the Ministers to redress the major 
grievances or change policies and in all appropriate¬ 
ness the public, therefore, should approach them for 
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that purpose. To depart from this wholesome tra¬ 
dition or for the Minister to permit the public to attack^ 
criticise or overawe individual officers—whatever steps 
he himself might take to supervise, correct or control 
the services under him—would have the sure effect 
of demoralizing them beyond repair. 

There is again a facile tendency on the part of the 
politician minister, if he is new to his job or too confi¬ 
dent of his powers, to assume that he can administer 
a department better than his service chief. Vested 
with almost unlimited power, if his Government 
happens to be supported by an overwhelming vote in 
the Legislature, he very often finds it difficult to re¬ 
member that at best he is the guardian and spokes¬ 
man of his Government’s policy, not an expert in 
administration. But if he undertakes the work of 
detailed administration without letting the services 
do their proper job, he is sure, out of his inexpe¬ 
rience, to make mistakes. He will also force his 
service chiefs to withdraw into their shell, depriving 
himself of the expert skill of the services; or worse, 
he will convert the chiefs into flunkeys rather than 
partners in the implementation of his policy. In 
cither event, he will court failure. 

The best way for a Minister would be to establish 
confidential relations with his Secretary and service 
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chiefs; to give them a feeling that they would never 
be misunderstood if they freely gave him their opi¬ 
nions; to obviate, as far as possible, discussion on 
paper, wliich more often than not hinders happy 
confidential relations; and to apply to his views and 
decisions, before acting upon them, the touchstone 
of the expert mind of the service chiefs. 

The most important thing in this connexion is 
for the Minister not to let his loyal and honest ser¬ 
vice chiefs down. To court personal prestige or 
popularity at the cost of his services is for a Minister 
an incline plane on which it is easy to slide down; 
but once the downward progress begins both the 
Minister and the administration will land in chaos. 

V 

The next tier of the problem is the relaitions be¬ 
tween the Chief Minister and his Ministers which arc 
generally termed ‘joint responsibility’. 

Joint responsibility of the Cabinet is the first neces¬ 
sity of a successful democratic administration. Minis¬ 
ters differ, one from the other in their background, 
points of view, mental and moral equipment and 
personal ambitions. But under this doctrine, the 
Ministry is one and indivisible, though it is not un¬ 
usual in our country to find a differing Minister’s 
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views appearing in the daily papers on the morning 
after a Cabinet meeting. 

Whatever the differences between the Ministers, 
they have to be discussed freely and fearlessly be¬ 
tween them. A Minister who has not the courage 
to place his views before his Chief Minister or who 
criticises him after a decision has been taken, 
can only be in the Ministry at the peril of the Gov¬ 
ernment. Once a decision has been taken, it is the 
duty of every Minister to support the joint decision, 
to be its spokesman, defender and executant. The 
Cabinet secrets have to be guarded scrupulously^ 
This is the hard discipline which we have to learn, 
by years of experience. 

The Chief Minister is the pivot of the administra¬ 
tion. What Gladstone said of a Prime Minister 
seventy years ago is still applicable mutatis mutandis 

to a Chief Minister in our States: 

‘He has no powers, properly so-called, over 
his colleagues; on the rare occasions when a 
Cabinet determines its course by the votes of its 
members, his vote counts only as one of theirs. 
But they are appointed and dismissed by the 
Sovereign on his advice. In a perfectly- 
organized administration. . . . nothing of great 
importance is matured, or would even be pro- 
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jected, in any department, without his personal 
cognizance; and any weighty business would 
commonly go lo him before being submitted to 
the Cabinet. He reports to Sovereign its proceed¬ 
ings and he also has many audiences of the 
august occupant of the Throne.’ 

A Chief Minister is not the boss because of his being 
chosen as the leader. An arrogation of superior 
wisdom or authority, which leads his colleagues to 
hesitate in placing their views for fear of losing his 
•esteem or favour, is a three-quarters way to negative 
•democracy. It will make the Ministers double- 
faced, subservient to the Chief Minister, critical 
behind his back. It will also leave the Chief Minis¬ 
ter in isolated grandeur, thereby denying him the 
opportunity to weigh the pros and cons of a problem 
before he comes to a decision. 

VI 

I now come to the top tier relations—those between 
the Ministers and the Governor. They are not 
strictly within the purview of the subject of adminis¬ 
tration, but are the most important links in its 
success. 

Several years ago, speaking in the Constituent 
Assembly when moving the Articles in the Consti¬ 
tution relating to the Governor, I said: 
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“The Governor is not necessarily to be a 
cipher as some Member said, nor need he be 
only a super-host giving lunches and dinners 
to persons in society. He has a political func¬ 
tion to perform and that political function is to 
be the constitutional head. The new Governor 
has no power except as a constitutional head. 
He is going to be nominated by the Centre. 
He is going to be a detached spectator of what 
is going on in the province. His function is 
to maintain the dignity, the stability and the 
collective responsibility of his Government. 
Now, in that limited sphere he can exercise 
some influence.” 

If I have to revise these remarks after this lapse of 
years, I would only substitute ‘substantial and help¬ 
ful’, for ‘some’. 

The Governor has the very difficult task of carry¬ 
ing on his duties within the limitations imposed upon 
him by the Constitution. He has to keep in touch 
with things of importance happening in the State or 
in the administration. By exercising his personal, 
influence he has also to help his Ministers to make 
both the administration and the democratic experi¬ 
ment a success. He is the watch-dog of constitu¬ 
tional propriety; he is link which binds the State 
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to Ac Centre, and thus secures the constitutional 
unity of Ae country; yet he has to guard against 
interfering wiA Ac sphere of administration for 
which the Ministers arc responsible. He has also 
to keep a watch over Ae barometric fluctuations of 
local problems and public opimon to form a dear 
opinion of Ae public’s reactions to Ac policies of his 
Government and to apprise his Chief Minister of 
what his views on them arc. The Governor has 
also in a remote, but imponderable, way to look after 
the interests of the services and to help in seeing Aat 
Aey maintain happy and loyal relations wiA Ae 
Ministry. 

But all this depends as much upon Ac Governor 
as upon Ac Chief Minister and Ae oAcr Ministers. 
It is only if Aey, and particularly Ac Chief Minister, 
build up Ac Governor’s position by keeping him in 
the public eye as the head of Ac State—a very diffi¬ 
cult thing to do, I admit—take him into confidence 
on matters of importance and make it possible for 
him to function within Ae four corners of the Consti¬ 
tution, that Ae admmistration will fulfil its obliga¬ 
tion to maintain Ac sanctity of Ae Constitution. 

All these considerations arc bound to assume im¬ 
portance in Ae years to come and Aat makes it all 
Ae more necessary for Ac Governor, Ac Ministers 
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and the Secretaries to develop and maintain harmo¬ 
nious relations on the basis of mutual trust and com¬ 
mon interests of an efficient administration. That 
is the only way to make the great experiment of a 
democratic way of life and the socialist pattern of 
State in India a success. 
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Buddha was the greatest Indian in the historical 
period; in fact, the historical period began with him 
and the Sisunaga Rulers of Magadha. 

Born at Lumbini on the border of Uttar Pradesh, 
he preached his mission in Bihar and U. P. At 
Sarnath he preached his First Sermon. At Sravasti 
and Mathura he spent many years of his mission. 
He died at Kushinagar. Uttar Pradesh has been, 
therefore, hallowed by his footsteps, and with Bihar 
it is the Holy Land of Buddhism, as with the Punjab 
it is the Holy Land of Hinduism. 

Lord Buddha occupies a unique position in the 
annals of mankind. He is the greatest among those 
who have set out on a mission to save human beings 
from suffering; the first to transfer the emphasis 
from metaphysics to a life of practical righteousness 
and from individual salvation to the salvation of all 
beings. By the influence of his teachings and per¬ 
sonality, he has inspired missionaries, age after age, 
to show the path of right-living by their love. 

There is a spurious belief, encouraged by certain 
Western scholars, that Buddha taught something quite 
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different from Hinduism as it then was and that his 
teachings were destructive of all that it stood for; that 
he also denied the existence of the soul and God, 
In fact Buddha never denied Hinduism; he was as 
much a Hindu as Vyas, who preceded him, and 
Shankar, who followed him. And he never denied 
God or the soul. 

To us the Buddha is the Avatar of God, as have 
been Bhagwan Vyas, Sri Ramchandra and Sri Krishna. 
The words he spoke and the way he lived have been 
woven into the fabric of our lives, and his personality 
has been indelibly stamped on our Collective Uncon¬ 
scious. 

He was the prophet of a practical religion. He 
taught shila : right speech, right action, right means of 
livelihood; chitta: right exertion, right-mindedness 
and right meditation ; and prajna ; right resolution 
and right yoga. He wanted to bring man down from 
the clouds of mysticism to the firm earth of right 
living. According to him we should love those who 
are happy, and have compassion for those who are 
miserable; we should be happy with the good and 
equable with the wiqkcd. This prophet of dynamic 
compassion wanted us to feel one with the whole of 
humanity: to feel the misery of the world as if it 
were our own and to work for its amelioration. 
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Lord Buddha binds the Buddha-land together 
—India, Burma, Ceylon, China, Japan and South- 
East Asia. To men who live in these lands, he is the 
pillar of fire leading to the higher life, beyond the 
sordidness of the material and the perishable. 

From India, monks and missionary savants and 
saints have gone out to distant lands and preached the 
Master’s gospel. Now, when the incubus of European 
conquest and colonialism has been lifted, we realize 
the imity which runs through the Buddha-land. 
Conscious of its unity it faces Europe, but not with 
the might of armaments. Europe so far has been 
materialistic, addicted to violence. We can restore 
the human race to right-living only if we of the 
Buddha-land do not follow in the footsteps of Europe, 
but stand true to the power of the Spirit and the 
strength of dynamic Compassion for all men. 

One of the world’s saviours, Lord Buddha taught 
the peace which comes of self-mastery, and showed 
the way to that peace which comes from universal 
compassion. He taught us that individual salvation 
has no meaning if it is not inspired by a love for all. 
If the world is to survive, it must pledge itself anew to 
that Dharma. * 
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I am happy to meet you all on this occasion, and 
particularly those who have been recently selected. 

This is perhaps the last Camp that I shall have the 
honour to join. I am not sure whether the Camp in 
its present form, or at all, will continue after I rclin 
quish office. 

During the last three years the Camp has served 
a useful purpose. It has had the merit of bringing to¬ 
gether some of the teachers and students of our Uni¬ 
versities in search of certain common objectives, to 
supplement University education. It has given me 
the happiness of making friends with many of them. 

It is now for you, friends, to consider whether, 
after I am no longer in my present office, you would 
like to continue the Inter-University Camp on the 
broader basis of an Association. But if you decide 
to carry on, which you can only do in this Camp, 
some of your Vice-Chancellors, teachers and students 
will have to work for the Association with faith. 

II 

The objectives of the Camp, as you know, are: 

“That our Universities be na,tional temples of 
learning and culture; secondly, that our Uni- 
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versitacs be laboratories for reintegrating national 
values to suit modern needs; and, lastly, that 
our Universities be Ashrams with a soul and a 
collective will, leading to a dedicated life.” 

The problem involved in these objectives is easy 
to state, but difficult to solve; and if a solution is 
found, it is still more difficult to implement. How 
can we, not only students but all of us, live a dedicated 
life? 

This problem leads us to two more questions: 
What is dedication? And, how is it to be achieved? 

It is easy to discover what is not dedication. Nor¬ 
mally, we live in attachment, that is for selfish ends; 
sometimes, we live in hate, wrath or malice; we 
constantly live in fear. Most of our thoughts and 
actions arc inspired by these lower instincts which we 
share with animals. We spend our life in satisfying 
them, often by whatever means we can employ; in 
many cases, by subterfuge and violence both in thought 
and deed. 

But man has aspirations; he is never content to 
remain an insect. In early life he struggles to regulate, 
control or transmute these instincts by the study of 
appropriate subjects; by discipline imposed by external 
control or self-restraint; by the example and inspira¬ 
tion of teachers. 
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When he grows up—and if he has sense—^hc regu¬ 
lates the process himself; otherwise, he is kicked into 
shape by experience and trials, failure and success. 

Many and varied remedies have been suggested to 
render this process more effective. For students, the 
remedies are sought in parents giving them a 
happier family life; in teachers prescribing revised 
■courses and new methods of teaching; in governments 
providing better institutions, playgrounds and hostels; 
in leaders organizing gatherings, unions and camps. 
For adults, the remedies are sought in improved 
amenities, in raising incomes and providing social 
welfare institutions. The underlying outlook of 
all these remedies is a belief that, if only we can 
change environments, human nature will improve, 
lower instincts will be mastered and dedicated life 
will follow; that if all could be provided with Jobs 
and motor-cars, everyone would be a Buddha, a Christ 
or a Gandhi. 

Indeed, better environments, elimination of poverty, 
distress and disease, and social Justice exercise a healthy 
influence on the growth of the individual. But they 
cannot, by themselves, change his mental content for 
the Better; they cannot make life nobler. These are 
matters for spiritual alchemy, not external conditions; 
otherwise every citizen of a rich and advanced country 
would be a saint. 
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in 

Modern education, during the last half century, 
has emphasised the study of Science, Law, Economics 
and Political Science. Has that improved things in 
Terms of human nature? Has it given us an over-all 
purpose in life? Has it tamed the animal instincts 
in us by maintaining our physical and intellectual 
powers at their best? Has it controlled the waste of 
energy? Has it strengthened our sense of right and 
wrong through self-restraint? Has it given us values 
which satisfy our fundamental aspirations to beauty, 
joy, light, freedom and peace? Has it made life full 
and developed an integrated personality? 

Sixty years ago we were led to believe that man 
was making ‘progress’, that is, we were reaching a 
higher stage of life; that freedom had come to men 
once for all; that the world was being more and more 
civilized and that vice and violence had lost thdr 
efficacy. 

Has the education of the last fifty years, let us ask 
ourselves frankly, given us an over-all purpose to our 
lives? Most of us who claim to be highly educated, 
have litde desire to know what we are here for, where 
we are going, and what is the purpose of life. We 
only claim that we are making ‘progress’, that is, we 
arc on our way, but we do not know towards what. 
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The lower instincts remain unconquered. Life 
remains full of frustration and conflicts. 

Let us examine a few facts. About the end of the 
Victorian Era the Boer War was waged to secure 
British predominance over the Boer Republics in South 
Africa and thereby secure freedom and equality. The 
war was won. The Boer Republics are now indepen¬ 
dent of Britain; they have forced upon their people 
cruel racial conflicts to deny equality and freedom. 

9,700,000 men were killed in World War I, the aim 
of which was to destroy militarism, to end all wars and 
to make the world safe for democracy. The war was 
won; bankruptcy followed in several countries; Ger¬ 
man militarism grew more formidable than in 1914; 
democracy retreated throughout half the world, losing 
its sense of mission. 

Between 1920 and 1939, honourable men pledged 
themselves to 4,568 treaties of peace. The same men 
tore them to pieces and fought World Wax II, in which 
54,800,000 men and women died, were missing 
or presumed dead. For every man who : died, 
was wounded or lost, a mother, a widow or a sister was 
left heart-broken and, in most cases, a child became 
destitute. 

The War succeeded in disarming one totalitarian 
power to give birth to another more powerful one. 
The result? Half the world bankrupt: localised 
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wars and a universal cold war: a world more armed 
than ever before: the dread of atomic warfare and 
universal destruction; and worst of all, the break-up 
of the sanctity of life, which the seers took centuries 
to establish, and a godless challenge to all things of 
the Spirit. 

Jews in millions have been exterminated by those 
who swore by the Prince of Peace. Coloured men 
are being killed, burnt or deprived of their human 
rights to make the world safe for white men pledged 
to freedom. Concentration camps flourish and 
political rivals are physically liquidated in parts of the 
world claiming to be civilized. 

India, as a land of faith for the last three thousand 
years, has proclaimed Ahimsa (Non-violence) as the 
supreme Dharma. Hindus and Muslims, both 
believers in God, have fought in bloody riots, divided 
the common Motherland and uprooted the lives of 
millions. Men, reared in the life of the universities 
and denied the life of the Spirit, have fostered caste 
and religious animosities and developed tribal, paro¬ 
chial or provincial hates. People with the 
benefit of modern education cheat railways, deceive 
examiners and stab invigilators. 

It must be admitted that fifty years of modern 
education have only enabled our lower instincts to 
project their havoc on a world-wide scale. 
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IV 

As we know from bitter experience, the study of 
Science, Politics, Law and Economics, by itself, has not 
tamed, nor can it pt)ssibly tame, the lower instincts. 
The caveman had his stone with which to batter his 
neighbour’s skull, science has displaced the stone by 
the barb; the barb, by the bow and the sword; the 
sword, by Greek fire and the gunshot; the gunshot, 
progressively, by deadly geims and the H-Bomb. 

Evonomics has taught man to acquire wealth, but 
has left his moral sense undeveloped. As a result, 
family life has been shattered by drink, dancing, 
gambling and farmyard morals. Life has lost its 
sanctity. 

Not that Science, Law, Politics or Economics have 
to be neglected. They train the intellect; they are 
necessary for an efficient social organization; some¬ 
times they have di.scovered wonderful ways of readjust¬ 
ing physical and .social environments for the benefit, 
of man. If science has discovered dread weapons, it 
has also discovered magic drugs. It has given us 
material comforts and made the world narrower than 
a district of old times. 

But let us realise that, the triumphs of Science, Law, 
Politics and Economics are morally neutral. They 
can be used to good or to bad purpose according to 
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the man who uses them; By themselves, they can¬ 
not make us better or nobler human beings. 

By living in the exclusive light of these subjects, 
which treat material comforts as an end in 
themselves, the modern world has sold its 
soul to materialism, to the cult of a materialistic 
interpretation of history, to doubts about man’s 
higher destiny, to the neglect of moral values, and 
to spiritual bankruptcy. 

The mediaeval Aristotelians of the sixteenth 
century hundred and persecuted Galileo and broke 
his spirit for saying that the earth goes round the 
sun. The modems, who believe in Science, Politics 
and Economics as the last word in knowledge, damn 
those who refuse to believe in their supremacy as 
unscientific, unprogressive and dangerous. 

The thinking mind, which is considered the only 
instrument of higher knowledge, decrees that if we 
cannot know the Spirit by experiment in the labo¬ 
ratories, it doesn’t exist, or, if it exists, it does not 
matter. In consequence, the approach of most of 
us educated men to life has become devoid of higher 
values which alone can tame the lower injitincts. 

V 

Let us be frank with ourselves and ask: How 
nikny of us educated men have studied and ponder¬ 
ed over the life of Vyas, Sri Kri.shna, Buddha, 
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Socrates, Plato, St. Augustine, Muhammad, Shankar, 
Chaitanya, Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, Sri Aur<v 
bindo and Gandhiji, so as to gain the insight and 
self-confidencc which comes from the Spirit? 

Have wc read the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, 
the Dhammapada, the Qoran, the Bible, the unfail¬ 
ing sources of inspiration? 

Have we lived in the world of Shabuntala and 
Meghaduta: of the Odyssey and the Divine Comedy, 
the Bhagavat, and the Ramacharitmanas; of the 
Geetagovind of Jayadev, the songs of Mira, or the 
poems of Shelley; of Hamlet, Les Miserables, Faust 
or Anna Karenina} Have we strengthened our 
sense of Beauty and Joy? 

And have we recited, read or tried to live by the 
Gita, that supreme scripture, which gives the strength 
and the joy of a life in the Spirit? 

If you have not, you may be a good scientist, a 
good lawyer, a good politician, a good economist, 
but as a man you will be a failure. 

Denied of these sources of strength and inspira¬ 
tion, we cannot live in Beauty, Joy, Love or Free¬ 
dom. We remain uninspired by the vision and the 
faith of the poets and the seers. Dedicated life 
would remain an unexplored, if not an unknown, 
continent. No wonder violence, frustration and dis¬ 
trust are our lot. 
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Churchill, in his latest book, A History of the 
English-speahjng People, compares the storm which 
came over Henry II when Thomas a Beckct was killed 
with the indifference with which the modern world 
neceives the news of bishops and archbishops being 
sent ‘in tlrovcs to the concentration camps or pistoled 
on the nape of the neck.’ He passes this stern con¬ 
demnation : ‘What claim have we to vaunt a 
superior civilization to Henry II’s times? We arc 
sunk in a barbarism all the deeper because it is tolerat¬ 
ed by moral lethargy and covered with a veneer of 
scientific conveniences’. 

Even barbarians never indulged in pornography. 
But in modern times, even in such a highly educated 
country as the United States, there is a 500-miIlion- 
dollar a year traffic in pornography. A sub-com- 
raittcc of the American Senate says: ‘the quantity 
and quality of the (pornographic) material beggars 
description. It is wanton, depraved, nauseating, des¬ 
picable, demoralising, destructive and capable of 
poisoning any mind at any age’. 

VI 

An effort has to be made in the homes of learning 
to understand and cultivate the sense of right and 
wrong embodied in Truth and Non-violence, and to 
cievelop the fundamental aspirations of Beauty, Joy, 
Light, Freedom and Calm, which arc the radiations 
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of the Spirit. A purposeful attempt has therefore to 
be made to lead us out of our narrow selves. 

Let us make up our minds to be honest, admit 
our mistakes and grow out of this barbarism. We 
must deny the assertian of the West, that man can 
live without faith. We should not assert material 
life and deny the Spirit, nor should wc treat the 
Spirit and material life as things apart. This is the 
true, the Indian, way of life. 

If the Academic Councils of our Universities are 
not prepared to educate us in the true way of life, 
wc must make individual efforts to grow out of this 
barbarism. 

How shall we live in the Spirit? First, we must 
learn to look upon the mind, life and matter as in¬ 
separable from the Spirit, for all the four make an 
indivisible whole. The Spirit is rooted in the mind, 
the mind is rooted in life, life is rooted in the 
collective organism of life made up of the tree, the 
animal, man, sunshine, soil, the rivers and the moun¬ 
tains. 

This collective organism of the Globe in its turn is 
part of the still wider physical, moral and spiritual 
life of the Universe. Underlying this universal organ¬ 
ism is the Spirit—God—unfolding itself through 
gradual stages. 
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Material, economic, social, political, mcral and spiri¬ 
tual welfare, arc all aspects of the health of this organ¬ 
ism. Of them all, the energy which makes for 
spiritual welfare is the most potent. For it is by the 
creative strength of the spirit that the organism is 
bound, maintained and vitalized. 

This energy increases as more and more men 
live a dedicated life, that is, a life lived in the 
Spirit. The requisites for it are: to develop the 
humility that we are but the instruments of God, to 
perform every action of ours, however trivial, as an 
offering to Him, and therefore to make our actions 
perfect like the choicest flowers, that is un-selfish, 
devoid of hate and fear. 

This is the life of the Spirit. To live it, we must 
believe in God, have faith in Him and surrender our¬ 
selves to Him. To the extent to which we are not 
trained to do so, we are barbarians. To be truly 
educated, we must be able to say in the beautiful 
words of the Bhagavata: 

‘My speech never goes in vain, 

Nor docs my mind stray in vain, 

Nor do my senses lapse into unrighteousness. 
So long, and only so long, as I treasure Hari 
In my heart with fond eagerness.’ 
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Mr. Chief Minister and Friends, 

On this solemn occasion of the tenth Independence 
Day, I greet you all, and before I invite the Chief 
Minister to say a few words, I would like to refer 
to one problem over which I am sure all of us are 
exercised. 

Nine years have gone since we attained Independ¬ 
ence. We have, under the Constitution of our 
Independent Republic, combined administrative 
efficiency with democratic freedom, judicial independ¬ 
ence and the Rule of Law with economic progress. 
But, we must never forget that whatever success we 
have achieved in the sphere of Planning, or in the 
international sphere, has largely been the result of 
the stability which this country has acquired under 
our Constitution. 

At the same time, I cannot help feeling that we 
have failed to attach that sanctity to the Constitu¬ 
tion—particularly during the last few months—which 
is absolutely essential if we have to continue economic 
progress and to function as a free and democratic 
nation. Sometimes, in our anxiety to achieve swift 
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changes, wc try to hustle the Constitution, if I may 
say so. Sometics reforms and ch.Tnges are sought 
to be made not through the Constitution, not within 
the four corners of the Constitution, but by coercive 
demonstrations outside the Constitution, entailing a 
tremendous strain upon the stability of the country. 

Apart from anything else, during the last one year, 
our minds have been occupied largely by the problem 
of States reorganisation. In this connexion, I congra¬ 
tulate the people of Uttar Pradesh that they have 
maintained a balance and preserved, during all the.se 
unsettled times, that sense of proportion which, in 
this context, redounds certainly to the credit of those 
who have been leading U. P. 

But that cannot be said of some other parts of 
India. Passions have been roused and violence has 
been resorted to for the purpose of settling problems 
which can appropriately be .settled under the Consti¬ 
tution only by parliamentary methods. 

My distress is all the greater, for the State from 
which I come has had its fair name tarnished by out¬ 
bursts of violence, which continues even till today. 
Whatever the changes that wc .seek, we must always 
find a way to secure them through the Constitution. 
And on this occasion, of all others, if my voice can 
reach my people in that part of the country, and if 
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1 can carry conviction. I would humbly impress upon 
them that the great progress that India ha? made, the 
great reputation which it has achieved in the world, 
is the result of the stability which our country has 
maintained under the Constitution. Any attempt to 
secure results, whatever the motives, whatever the 
reasons, whatever the cause, outside the Constitution, 
will undermine it and lead the country to disaster. 

On this day, of all others, therefore, when we are 
re-dedicating ourselves to the pledges that we made to 
ourselves on the 15th of August, 1947, we must renew 
the pledge that we shall uphold the Constitution, and 
that we shall resort only to constitutional methods in 
this country, that we should invariabU- practise the 
Non-violence to which we are heirs and which we 
are trying to establish. Let us dedicate ourselves to 
that stability which is ours. Only in an atmosphere 
of stability can our Five-Year Plan succeed; out of 
this alone can, better living come; and stability at 
home alone can ensure the success of our foreign 

1 now invite Dr. Sampurnanandji to give us a few 
remarks on this very important occasion. 
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I have great pleasure in inaugurating the second 
session of the Indian Council of Agricultural Educa¬ 
tion. As you know, it was given to me to sponsor 
this Council in 1951 and to preside over its first session 
in 1952. I am, therefore, deeply obliged to my friend, 
Sri Jain, for giving me the privilege of continuing my 
association with the Council. 

When the Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
was reorganised in 1951, I envisaged for it four co¬ 
ordinated spheres of work, Research, Extension, Infor¬ 
mation and Education. That was the way, I thought, 
in which the I. C. A. R. could emerge as “an all-India 
University of Agricultural Research and Extension, a 
co-ordinated agency of the Centre, the States and allied 
interests for achieving the programme of land-trans¬ 
formation”. 1 have, therefore, been very happv to sec 
the growth and development of this great institution. 
And having made some study of the subjects with 
which you arc going to deal, I hope you will permit 
me to express my view with a frankness which you 
have a right to expect from me. 


Inaugural Address at the Second Session of the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Education held at Lucknow on August 20, 
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The scope and direction of the I. C. A. R., and partt- 
cularly of this Council, should, and I hope it will, be 
directed to implementing the programme of agriculture 
under the Second Five-Year Plan. I use the word 
“agriculture” in the broad sense to intrude animal hus¬ 
bandry, veterinary science and forestry; for, none of 
these could be pursued without die other, if the aim is 
“the utilization of land on a rational basis so that the 
available resources of land, water and livestock are 
developed to their maximum potential and the popula¬ 
tion assured of a decent standard of living”, which 
I have described as Land Transformation. 

In this programme the principal concern of this 
Council is, and very rightly, to prepare and train the 
human agency required for implementing the Second 
Five-Year Plan to its maximum effect and with mini¬ 
mum expenditure of time and money. Of this Plan, 
food sufficiency is the first and fundamental plank. 

We must, however, realize the difficult nature of 
the task. It is estimated that the country has achieved 
a 32 per cent increase in the output of foodgrains in 
T954-55 over that of 1951. It should, however, not 
be forgotten that, besides the factors set in operation 
by the Grow-More-Food Campaign in 1950, 1951 and 
1952 and by the Plan in 1953, there were extraordinary 
factors which operated between 1950 and 1952. The 
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controls were then in force; as a result, a substantial 
marketable surplus was being withheld from the 
market. Often, low estimates were recorded owing 
to the natural tendency on the part of the deficit 
State to secure a larger share of imported foodgrains 
from the Centre; or, if surplus, to prevent its surplus 
from being exported to deficit States. The rigid 
control of prices also tended to restrict food produc¬ 
tion. The year 1952-53 had extraordinarily favour¬ 
able seasonal conditions not likely to recur in the 
normal course. It would, therefore, be hazardous to 
take for a yard stick of normal increase anything 
more than 15 or 17 per cent, that is, an incrca.se of 3 
to 4 per cent per year, in these years. 

If, therefore, a 15 per cent increase of production 
is to be achieved under the Second Five-Year Plan, 
a 5 per cent increase per year in the total agricultural 
production over that of 1954-55 should be aimed at, 
making allowances for adverse seasonal factors. 

At the same time, if the target of agricultural pro¬ 
duction in the Second Plan is also to guarantee near 
sufficiency, it will have to be raised at least to 25 per 
cent, to keep down the prices and prevent the cala¬ 
mity of controls descending upon the country. In 
figures, taking cereals and pulses, for instance, the 
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couniry will have to grow 17 additional million tons 
in 1961. 

This tremendous task will have to be performed, 
apart from irrigation, reclamation, seeds and storage, 
by a concentrated drive to achieve, firstly, an inten¬ 
sive and countrywide development of minor irriga¬ 
tion, particularly the existing tanks and reservoirs 
which are partly silted up, and, secondly, an increase 
in the average yield of irrigated lands, where results 
arc likely to be achieved much more easily. 

This drive is only possible if a human agency of 
sufficient strength and calibre is set in motion to 
direct and guide the activities at an accelerated pace. 
It is for the I. C. A. R. and this Council, therefore, 
not only to plan, but to introduce appropriate agri¬ 
cultural training and education in the immediate 
future at all levels, that is, of researchers, administra¬ 
tors, extension workers and above all, trained farmers. 

I have read with great interest and benefit the 
report of the Joint Indo-American Team. Without 
meaning any disrespect to those who have laboured 
to produce it, we must guard against reproducing, 
all of a sudden and without adapting it to our needs, 
conditions and immediate objective, a foreign educa¬ 
tional structure in our country by setting up entirely 
new institutions which arc sure to take time before 
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they find their roots. To produce immediate and 
fruitful results, we must build upon the foundation 
of existing institutions. When time is of the essence 
of the programme, new experiments will have little 
value, for before they are got going, the best part of 
the Second Plan period will have expired. 

In our country, we have too much of planning, 
too much discussion, too much report-making and 
too many conferences, when prompt and forceful 
action is necessary. The Universities, to which 
many of the agricultural institutions and colleges are 
affiliated, are slow to move and still more difficult 
to be moved in a concerted manner. It is only if 
the I. C. A. R. and the Universities Grants Comrais*- 
sion combine to accelerate the pace that the tortoise 
would pick up any speed. 

In view of the human agency needed in the coun¬ 
try, I divide the agricultural institutions necessary 
into five categories. 

First, the Central Research Institutions like the 
I. A. R. I. and the I. V. R. I. As suggested by the 
Indo-Amcrican Team, they should, at the earliest 
possible moment, be enlarged, equipped and deve¬ 
loped to reach the highest standards attained by cor¬ 
responding institutions in U. S. A. and Europe. 
They are the fountain source from which knowledge 
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and inspiration will flow, and it is their influence 
which will enable the I. C. A. R. to co-ordinate and 
direct research in other institutions. 

If I may repeat an old complaint, research insti¬ 
tutions in this country arc still unco-ordinated, which 
results in waste and duplication of effort. The I. A. 
R. I., under the leadership of Dr. Pal, carried on 
research in the Land Transformation of a village and 
tehsil. The papers he wrote in 1951-52 have only 
now been printed. Few other institutions have 
taken up this practical aspect of research and it has 
scarcely gone down to the Development Projects. 

Second, Research Centres, that is, fully-equipped 
agricultural colleges with facilities for research which 
are already centres of post-graduate studies and 
research. Widi a little assistance they could easily 
become regional centres as envisaged by the Team. 
Out of the 28 agricultural colleges, there arc eight or 
ten, not five as stated by the Team, which, with better 
equipment, accommodation and personnel, could 
become such centres at once. 

In addition to the equipment of suitable farms, 
libraries, laboratories and other facilities for carrying 
on research, recommended by the Team, I would 
suggest that each of them should be given at least ten 
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villages to carry their research and experiments into 
actual practice on the lines envisaged by the I. A. R. I. 

What is more essential for these Research Centres, 
in addition to equipment, is an exchange of teachers 
between them and the foreign universities. In our 
Institute of Agriculture at Anand, we have a system 
under which we regularly send teachers to U. S. A. 
for further study. I wish this could be converted 
into a two-way traffic; it will do the Institute good. 
I should also suggest similar arrangements with 
colleges of the Netherlands and Denmark, as, in cer¬ 
tain respects, conditions there bear close similarity to 
our conditions. 

Third, the Agricultural Colleges. I would wish 
that the establishment of new institutions docs not 
receive precedence over the full development of 
existing agricultural and veterinary colleges. These 
colleges should, with promptness, be enlarged, equip¬ 
ped, and placed on an efficient footing so as to pro¬ 
duce agricultural administrators and extension work¬ 
ers. The effort to develop this category of colleges 
into research centres can be taken up in stages. 

Most of the products of these colleges at present 
arc suited to, and seek only, the white-collar jobs of 
agricultural officers or research assistants. They do 
not love the land; they arc not competent farmers; 
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they do not know how to handle the villagers. The 
colleges where they have studied up to Intermediate 
Science are generally located in or near the cities and 
an urban atmosphere permeates through them. The 
result is that a student enters an agricultural college 
only after urbanizing himself, that is, after developing 
a fondness for city ways and a dislike for farming 
as an occupation and forgetting the village environ¬ 
ments and the philosophy of life which prevails in 
rural areas. I trust that more and more colleges are 
adopting a four-year course after matriculation, as 
suggested by me at the first session of this Council 
at Hyderabad. In that case the drawback I have 
referred to will disappear. 

The other defect which 1 have noticed is that the 
fate of the biggest industry in the country, which is 
almost its life-line, is left to second-rate men, for it is 
notorious that the “left-overs” of other technical 
colleges seek admission to an agricultural college. 
The reason is simple: the pay and prospects of agri¬ 
cultural graduates are not attractive enough, and the 
status of the agricultural services is not on a par 
with that of other services. 

Research in Agriculture has suffered considerably 
because there arc not sufficient research scholarships 
to enable brilliant but poor students to prosecute 
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further studies. A research-worker is also paid less 
than the administrator and enjoys a lower status. 
Naturally, therefore, the brilliant student is not 
attracted to this line. 

There is another drawback in our educational sys¬ 
tem which deserves to be noticed. Our agricultural 
colleges—in fact all technical institutions—^arc affiliat¬ 
ed to large universities dominated by the arts and 
science faculties. These large universities have too 
great an element of elections, democratic procedures, 
discussions and rivalries, students’ unions and their 
budding politicians to permit of concentrated research 
work. It also becomes difficult to employ in the 
agricultural colleges highly paid technical professors, 
lest the teachers of arts and sciences consider it 
“preferential treatment”. 

As a result of my experience, I have felt that agri¬ 
cultural colleges, which have post-graduate and re¬ 
search institutions, after they are fully developed, 
should have the status of a university with powers to 
confer degrees. I recall at this moment the Univer¬ 
sity of Roorkec which consists of a single institution 
which gives only technical education in various fields 
of engineering, confers degrees and guides and cwi- 
ducts research work in these subjects. The Insti¬ 
tution of Higher Technology located at Kharagpur, 
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though not a university, is an autonomous institution, 
not affiliated to any university. It admits only those 
students who have shown best performance in their 
studies, and it conducts examinations of its own and 
grants degrees to successful candidates. 

I wonder why in the case of Agriculture, wh\ch 
is a vital industry in this country, employing about 
70 per cent of our population, such institutions cannot 
be established. I prefer the conversion of Research 
Centres into Universities of Agriculture, which would 
admit only promising students, carry on high research, 
conduct their own examinations and confer degrees. 
In order to have a co-ordinating agency to fix the 
level of instruction and standard of teaching in the 
different agricultural universities, a body like the 
1 . C. A. E. should take the initiative and bring about 
harmonious development of courses and instruction 
in such institutions. 

Coming to a lower tier, I prefer land schools like 
the Manjri School, M. C. School of Anand and the 
Land Institute of Lucknow, where field work pre¬ 
dominates over academic work, to rural institutes. 

The institutes, colleges or schools, or by whatever 
name they are called, which have only an agricultural 
bias, tend to become centres of “white-collar educa¬ 
tion” with agriculture no better than a hobby. I, 
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therefore, feel that rather than multiply such insti¬ 
tutions, we should concentrate our time and cnerg)' 
on developing existing land schools and organizing 
new ones with the predominant object of training 
young men in the art of land transformation. 

What we want is work, solid hard work in the 
held, by young men who have theoretical and prac¬ 
tical familiarity with the art of agriculture and some 
scientific knowledge. What is wanted more essential¬ 
ly is that the products of these schools should 
enter into the spirit of the village and prevent the 
disastrous drift of our young men from rural areas 
to the cities. 

It would be worth while to call an all-India Con¬ 
ference under the auspices of this Council to find out 
the Best way in which such schools can serve the pur¬ 
pose we have in view. 

I now come to the lowest tier of institutions, which 
can, with a little effort, be brought into existence 
in every Development Project. These institutions, 
which could be divided into elementary agricultural 
schools, training camps and seasonal schools, shouhl 
provide vocational training of different grades to the 
average farmer and the market gardener. 

The elementary schools should run courses of one 
or two days in a week for twelve months, so that 
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those who work in the fields can take advantage of 
them. Training courses with special reference to the 
needs of the district should also be organized to impart 
knowledge of soil and soil improvement methods, 
plant and livestock breeding, manure and chemical 
fertilizers and selective afforestation. The courses 
may be for three or four weeks and should be of the 
easiest and cheapest kind. Seasonal schools could 
also be held during the off-season, which would 
enable farmers to attend courses in farming methods. 

To my mind it is this bottom tier of educational 
institutions which, in the coming four years, will 
bring a rich harvest in the shape of a new generation 
of farmers, more enlightened and more enterprising 
than the present one. 

It is not very difficult to establish a countrywide 
network of such elementary schools and courses. The 
difficulty will be to get the right kind of teachers for 
this purpose. However, a few weeks’ refresher train¬ 
ing courses for teachers of these schools could easily 
be organized. 

In all these educational matters, the central figure 
is the teacher. We need teachers trained in village¬ 
building, teachers who have faith in the values and 
potentialities of the village and understand the fun¬ 
damentals of the philosophy of rural life, viz. that 
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land is the foundation not only of our physical life, 
but also of the mind and the spirit. 

To be able to master these fundamentals, the 
teacher must have been brought up or educated in 
rural surroundings and have his roots in the village 
conununity. He must keenly realize his great mis¬ 
sion, which is to prevent the best young men from 
leaving the villages. The teacher can fight this very 
real danger only if he overcomes in himself and 
others the horror of hard farmwork and learns and 
teaches the “Gospel of the Dirty Hands”. 

Few text-books teach that the earth should be treat¬ 
ed with devotion and should not be despoiled. Land 
transformation is never referred to as our paramount 
responsibility, moral and religious. Love of the land, 
care of trees, the value of improved seeds, the improve¬ 
ment of cattle, village songs, dances and festivals and 
the art of making the earth bear abundantly arc just 
ignored. It is quite natural that the village student, 
trained under these circumstances, feels frustrated and 
wants to go away to the town. 

I may now sum up the all-India Plan of Agricul¬ 
tural Education that I have suggested. There should, 
I think, be Central Research Institutions for the coun¬ 
try as a whole to guide, direct and co-ordinate 
research; ten Research Centres, each one for a region 
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of approximately 60,000 villages, that is, roughly 
one-tenth of our total number of villages; one Agri¬ 
cultural College for 10 or 12 districts; one Land 
School for each district; one Elementary Agricultural 
School for each tebsil; one Training Camp and Sea¬ 
sonal School for each project—all forming one integ¬ 
rated agency with the I. C. A. R. and I. C. A. E. at the 
top. That is what I would like you to work for; 
that is what, I am sure, would lift our agricultural 
education to a new plane and our country to a new 
era of plenty. 

This is the way in which you can accomplish what 
is expected of the I. C. A. R. and of this Council. 
I hope the Council will actively discharge the res¬ 
ponsibility cast on it. 

With these remarks I inaugurate this Session of 
the Council and wish its deliberations every success. 
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This is a very solemn occasion. Today, we meet 
to offer thanks to the Almighty for the successful 
termination of Sri Morarji’s fast; to honour the great 
sacrifice that he has made in the interest of non¬ 
violence, and to celebrate, if I may say so, the 
recapture of non-violence by Gujarat, the home of 
non-violence. 

We all know what burden Sri Morarji has borne 
since discussion on the States Reorganization 
proposals started in this country. As Chief Minister 
of Bombay he bore the heavy responsibility of main¬ 
taining Law and Order in the State; as a member 
of the Working Committee he had to share the 
responsibility of setding perhaps the most difficult 
problem which faced this country since 1947. As 
the leader of the Gujarat Congress, he had to face 
the anger of the whole of Gujarat. What was more, 
he had to face a spiritual crisis when non-violent 
Gujarat, so loyal to Congress, suddenly, in an angry 
mood, made an exhibition of irresponsible violence. 

During the last ten years India has achieved one 
triumph after another, in internal matters as well as 
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external. But of late, not merely in one place but 
in several parts of India, we have been facing a new 
danger. In the name of agitation, there have been 
outbursts of violence in many parts of the country. 
This is the way to ruin the country. We have won 
so far by non-violence; by non-violence alone can we 
go forward. 

We may disagree as to the aims; we may disagree 
as to methods; but whatever the differences as 
regards aims and methods, they have to be settled in 
a non-violent way by democratic processes; not by 
coercive demonstration; not by terrorization; not by 
violence. 

In this connection, I must in fairness say that by 
and large Gujarat has not swerved from the path of 
non-violence. But, as I said, the whole of Gujarat 
somehow was in the grip of anger. The only way 
to overcome anger, if it docs not express itself in 
terms of violence, is to win it by love. 

For the moment, Gujarat feels that an injustice 
has been done to it. This, I am sure, is a passing 
phase, but we have to convince Gujarat by our 
sympathy and by the treatment which the country 
metes out to it that no injustice will be done to 
Gujarat; and no injustice will be tolerated. 
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The new State of Bombay has a great future before 
it. It will be the most influential of Indian States. 
If Parliament has decided in favour of a bilingual 
State, it is because an overwhelming majority of 
Members of Parliament felt that the time had arrived 
to bury Linguism, that Gujarat and Maharashtra, 
together with Bombay City, should be partners in 
the new national experiment designed to maintain 
the all-India outlook which has been the proud 
characteristic of this great City. 

I would, therefore, on this occasion, humbly pray 
to God that the people of this City, of Gujarat and 
of Maharashtra may be given deep faith in 
nationalism, the sticngth to overcome everything 
that interferes with it, and the w'ill to work the 
Bilingual State successfully, so that India may grow 
stronger. 
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Today India plays a significant part in world 
politics. We should, therefore, try to appraise the 
facts and trends in the present-day relations between 
nations. 

In viewing international relations, one fact should 
never be forgotten: the world has shrunk and hopes, 
fears and threats now sweep across the globe in a few 
hours. As a result, the important features of modem 
life include the activities of foreign offices and diplo¬ 
mats and of international organizations like the 
U. N. O. and its specialized agencies; as also contacts 
between individuals, between business and academic 
organizations, between religious bodies and cultural 
institutions, between one statesman and another. 

Another important fact has been that since 1947, 
Panditji has been ^e only leading statesman in the 
world who has been continuously the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Minister of an important country. 
This has given to India’s approach to international 
relations—of which he has been the architect, ex¬ 
ponent and executant—both continuity and efficacy. 
His immense personal following—after Gandhiji the 
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greatest in the history of the world—has also given 
it unchallenged authority both in this country and 
outside. 

II 

Apart from the old problems of foreign policies 
which have survived since the days of Kautilya, 
several new factors have come into existence, creating 
new and complicated problems. 

Of these factors the most important has been the 
emergence of a new world order. The Western 
civilization no longer dominates the world. The 
political system which gave it a world empire has 
largely broken down. Several Asian and African 
nations have risen to world importance, and in so 
rising, have released the forces of anti-imperialism, 
anti-colonialism and anti-racialism, at the same time 
strengthening national loyalties throughout the world. 
Of these nations, India has been the most important. 
That is why it represented in full measure the hopes 
and aspirations which brought the twenty-nine 
Asian-African nations—representing three-fifths of 
the world’s population—together at Bandung in 
1955 * 

III 

Another factor which has raised vast problems is 
the pressure of the Communist ideology and tech- 
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niquc, resulting in what is spoken of as the East-West 
conflict. In this connection, the use of the words 
‘East’ and ‘West’ is inappropriate, but customary 
and convenient. 

This conflict has a historic significance. It is the 
third stage of an inter-European struggle for world 
power. In World War I, the conflict was between 
the European Allies and Germany ; in World War II 
between the Allies and the Axis. Now it is between 
the ‘West’ led by U. S. A., and the ‘East’ led by 
U. S. S. R. 

Since the rise of Germany as a world power in 1914, 
peace has been the result only of the balance of mili¬ 
tary strength between two sets of armed powers. 
Whenever it has been upset by the over-confidence 
of one power in its military strength, war has follow¬ 
ed. At present we have peace because, both the 
‘East’ and the ‘West’ power blocs possess weapons of 
.such massive destruction that a military conflict would 
be suicidal. At the same time, it must be remember¬ 
ed that this balance, as it is, is being maintained by 
large-scale diplomatic manoeuvres, international 
intrigues and a race for developing deterrent military 
power. 

This conflict, again dating from 1914, has led to a 
general belief that no nation can stand away from one 
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or the Other bloc even if it wants to. The belief is 
not quite unwarranted, for many nations outside the 
blocs are unstable, without resources and inadequate¬ 
ly protected against external aggression or internal 
subversion. Far too many small nations have also 
ambitions of their own which they ho[)e to satisfy by 
gaining the support of one or the other power bloc. 

Fortunately, India occupies a position where it can 
stand unaligned in the East-West conflict. It acquir¬ 
ed independence through a peaceful struggle and, as 
a result, has both the experience and the tradition of 
peace. In spite of a sudden transfer of power to its 
people, its institutional continuity has remained un¬ 
broken. It continues to enjoy political stability which 
is the real source o^ strength behind foreign policies, 
and a rare thing in these days of national upheavals. 
Its geographical position also is far removed from the 
arena of conflicts. 

Again, India is a member of the multi-racial, multi¬ 
continental Commonwealth of Nations with its great 
democratic traditions. It also stands with free 
nations of the world firmer than perhaps many other 
Asian nations, in its belief in democracy, based on 
‘the principles of personal freedom and the Rule of 
Law’, as the Nehru-Adenaur Declaration puts it. 
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The same time, India has its affiliations with the 
West Asian nations. Its ancient bonds with South- 
East Asia, completely disrupted during the British 
period, are being fast restored. The long, common 
frontier which it has with China gives it a neighbourly 
interest in Asian Communism. 

On many occasions India has successfully interven¬ 
ed to bring about friendly understanding between 
nations or to preserve peace. Together with other 
nations which have shared its outlook, India has also 
been responsible for breaking down the bi-polarisa¬ 
tion of world power, winch had been taken for 
granted by most nations since 1914. 

IV 

The third factor in the present-day situation is 
that the world has been scientifically and economical¬ 
ly one for some time. A glut in U. S. A., a famine 
in India, a swarm of locusts in Pakistan, an Oil crisis 
in West Asia has its repercussions all the world over. 
International relations are sensitive to economic shifts 
wherever they might be. 

Population is increasing in most lands. There is 
almost a universal hunger for swift changes in eco¬ 
nomic conditions. In many under-developed coun¬ 
tries there has been an insistent demand for indus- 
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trialisation, which however cannot be satisfied with¬ 
out co-ordination of national economies. 

What comes in the way of the nations realizing 
this world unity is their political self-interest, which 
treats national boundaries as sacrosanct for the pur¬ 
poses of trade and economic development. The poli¬ 
tical climate in under-developed countries is scarcely 
conducive to an easy flow of foreign capital, it is 
disturbed by sensitive nationalism and socialistic 
concepts on the one hand, and on the other, by the 
fear of expropriation under the guise of nationalism. 

Political motives and suspicions, therefore, retard 
the progress towards the economic unity of 
the world. The result has been disastrous in that in 
many countries of Asia, Africa and even Latin 
America, capital investment has been small, the per 
capita productivity low and the standard of living 
still largely at a subsistence level. 

It has been difficult for the countries of the world 
to realize that risks have to be taken by both sides. 
Foreign aid can no longer be an instrument of secur¬ 
ing political partisanship. What is needed is a 
foolproof frame-work of international economy, 
maintained, say, by the United Nations, under the 
vigilant eye of the nations of the world. 
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If aid and trade continue to be the instruments of 
power politics as now, they will continue to divide 
the world into two economic blocs running a race in 
‘competitive co-existence.’ Every under-developed 
nation will try to become auto-archic by exploiting- 
the rivalry between the power blocs. The world 
conflict, while changed in shape, would be accentuat¬ 
ed. 

V 

National security is the paramount consideration in 
international relations. Its problems, however, arc 
complicated by the fear of a world war and local con¬ 
flicts; by infiltration, subversion and encouragement 
of tensions; by military pacts and alliances. 

Under modern conditions, a war with nuclear 
weapons would imply total mobilization of men and 
resources, mutual destruction and uncertain victory. 
It can no longer be an instrument of foreign policy. 
Even military pacts have only brought the doubtful 
blessing of buttressing the internal structure of a coun¬ 
try, while raising external tensions sufficient to weaken 
it; in the end, they have intensified the East-West 
antagonism. 

If annihiliation, therefore, is to be ruled out, the 
only alternative is co-existence. ‘If you have no war*, 
Panditji rightly stated, ‘then you have to co-exist, you 
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have to understand, you have to restrain, and you 
have to deal with each other. And the question of 
co-existence comes in; if you reject co-existence, then 
the alternative is war and mutual destruction’. 

Unfortunately, co-existence is used by nations not in 
the same sense. According to the early Gsmmunist 
leaders, Lenin and Stalin, it meant the physical pre¬ 
sence of two world orders, the capitalist and the socialist 
the capitalist being finally liquidated by force. 

Even now, when the futility of war is realized, co¬ 
existence is taken to mean co-presence of two world 
orders, the conflict, military or economic, between 
which is pre-destined, to end in the victory of Com¬ 
munists. As Malenkov stated, ‘the markets of the 
peaceful democratic camp (the ‘East’ power bloc) 
were flourishing and will continue to grow, while 
the markets of the countries of the aggressive imperial¬ 
ist camp (the ‘West’ power bloc) arc shrinking and 
will continue to fall’. 

The doctrine of co-existence, for which India 
stands, is entirely different. It envisages the existence 
of free and equal sovereign states in a world com- 
.munity on certain well-defined principles. Those 
principles lay down ‘the sovereign rule of each country 
having freedom and independence and living its own 
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life in friendship with others, but without any inter¬ 
ference from any other country’. 

With India, peaceful co-existence docs not imply 
an avoidance of war risks to an extent when national 
security might be eroded by threats; but it stands for 
the elimination of the threats themselves. 

In this way, peaceful co-existence, the central doc¬ 
trine of Pancha Sheela, is something active, something 
with a positive moral content. ‘Peace has to be 
sought not through division of the world through 
power blocs, but by aiming at collective security on 
a world basis and enlarging the conception of free¬ 
dom and by ending the domination of one country 
by another,’ says the Nchru-Tito-Nasscr com¬ 
munique. 

The danger, however, is that if different nations 
attribute different meanings to the expression ‘peace¬ 
ful co-existence,’ it may remain meaningless. The 
world may still continue to be plagued by tensions, 
alarms, military pacts and internal subversion, and 
the prophecy of so perceptive an observer as Toynbee 
might prove true: ‘Tensions may last for centuries 
on end; they arc not a phase.’ 

The success of Pancha Sheela depends upon the 
safeguard which President Eisenhower thus described 
at Geneva: ‘None should attempt by force or 
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trickery to make his beliefs prevail and thus impose 
his system on the unwilling.’ 

Doubts have naturally been entertained whether 
a mere formal acceptance of Pancha Sheela will 
necessarily eliminate force or trickery in international 
relations. No one believes that it will do so auto¬ 
matically. But, as Panditji puts it, ‘it is not a ques¬ 
tion of believing the other party’s word; it is a ques¬ 
tion of creating conditions where the other party 
cannot break its word, or if I may say so, where it 
finds it difficult to break its word.’ 

That is the crux of the problem. How to create 
conditions in which nations find it difficult to break 
their pledged word. For, after all, the formal accept¬ 
ance of Pancha Sheela is only a first step. 

VI 

The first hurdle in the way of creating these con¬ 
ditions is the nature of the democratic state. An 
ordinary citizen of such a state docs not understand 
the needs, nor the complexities of national security. 
He loves peace and becomes an easy prey to com¬ 
placency or calculated peace propaganda. This 
makes him prone to be unready to defend his in¬ 
dependence. He is, on the contrary, always ready to 
consider security measures an economic waste, 
for he feels that they are not directly calculated to 
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raise the standard of living in which alone he is 
interested. Those that lead such nations have, there¬ 
fore, to be cautious in their approach to national 
security. 

On the other hand, it is not very difficult for the 
leaders of the mtalitarian states to swear by peace, 
while strengthening military power and encouraging 
intervention in a way as would empty the Pancha 
Sheela of all its contents. 

There is yet another weakness. A democratic 
State, in order to maintain internal stability, has to 
adjust itself to the impact of changes demanded by 
a free people; and in securing that adjustment, it 
needs external conditions which arc stable. On the 
other hand, a totalitarian state can maintain internal 
conditions stable by strict regimentation, at the same 
time exporting policies of change for external con¬ 
sumption, which would have the effect of disturbing 
the internal stability of democratic states. 

The only remedy for democratic countries therefore 
involves a programme of positive democracy which 
is ever ready to meet economic and social changes 
half-way without disrupting internal stability. Natu¬ 
rally, this puts a greater strain on such countries. 

The tragedy of the ‘West’ power bloc is that when 
tensions decrease, unity and defensive effort weaken 
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and the fear of coming disasters grows. Major states¬ 
men, to secure the continuity of their policy, have to 
stay elected and therefore, have to conduct foreign 
policies with an eye to internal elections; in the result, 
the policies become incapable of swift adjustment to 
world conditions which change from day to day. 
Nor, with their old traditions and vested interests, 
is it possible for the people of such well-established 
countries easily to get rid of complexes which look 
upon colonialism and race superiority as normal. 

The tragedy of the ‘East’ power bloc is its mono¬ 
lithic power based on well-drilled military and party 
strength. Internally, it rests on the regimentation of 
life, while externally it aims at exploiting world con¬ 
tacts. But it wants these contacts not to be normal 
lest its domestic power is dissolved under the pressure 
of free ideas, or their great ideological weapon— 
the doctrine of the inevitable conflict between the 
capitalist and socialist world'—loses its edge. It has 
therefore to continue to keep tensions alive by per¬ 
petual world propaganda and the exploitation of the 
leftist parties in other countries. This comes in the 
way of evolving world harmony. 

The tragedy of the unaligned nations arises from 
their under-developed economic conditions. They 
want to preserve their independence; they seek a 
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better way of life; but they know not when and from 
which quarter the danger to both will come. It 
would be idle to deny that subversion is a real threat 
to the stability of several countries. 

This three-fold tragedy provides the fear texture 
of our world, which comes in the way of creating con¬ 
ditions favourable to peaceful co-existence. 

VII 

But we Indians have to guard ourselves against 
one danger. Unfamiliar as we have been for many 
centuries with the realities of power, we are apt to 
look upon power politics with scorn. We should, 
however, never forget what Thucydides said centuries 
ago, that ‘in the discussion of human affairs, the ques¬ 
tion of justice only enters when the pressure of neces¬ 
sity is equal.’ 

Nations might prefer to believe that they are 
altruistic; but they cannot ignore their self-interest, 
call it power-politics, if you like. If they did, they 
would cease to exist. To vsecure peaceful co-exist¬ 
ence, therefore, there should be pressure of necessity, 
that is, it must serve the self-interest of nations not 
to embark on aggressive wars, nor to intervene in 
the internal structure of other nations. On the 
other hand, there should be sufficiently powerful 
international pressure not to let aggressive national- 
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ism run amock so as to endanger the growing inter¬ 
dependence of nations or to raise a new menace to 
the world. 

As things are at present, every war of aggression, 
however limited, is likely to be stopped by the great 
powers, if for nothing else, out of fear, lest it might 
broaden out into a world war, which no one wants. 

That leaves the serious danger of intervention by 
a foreign power in the internal affairs of another 
country. It may be by infiltration; it may be by 
abetting an internal revolution or a civil war; it may, 
more easily, be by exploiting the democratic apparatus 
of a State to subvert its government. 

In order, therefore, that intervention may be ren¬ 
dered unprofitable by ‘the pressure of necessity’, 
every counti'y must develop the strength and firm¬ 
ness to maintain law and order; as also the wisdom 
and the energy to work for a better living for the 
masses- so that economic distress may not make them 
an easy prey to subversive propaganda. 

It also requires that the people should be edu¬ 
cated into the positive values of eliminating violence 
and coercion from the conduct of public affairs, on 
which stability rests. At the same time, what is more 
important is that the government should be able to 
adjust itself to the needs and aspirations of the people. 
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for nothing is more dangerous than that change^ 
irrespective of its nature or consequences, be invested 
in the public mind with the glamour of a construc¬ 
tive revolution. 

The conditions necessary for a world order based on 
Pancha Shecla could therefore only be created if 
national stability and democratic freedom could be 
maintained simultaneously; and at the same time, 
if global co-operation, in favour of preserving ter¬ 
ritorial integrity of each nation and against attempts 
at internal subversion, is forthcoming. 
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I have great pleasure in inaugurating this Confer¬ 
ence of the Bharat Sewak Samaj of the State. 

I am glad that the workers of the Bharat Sewak 
Samaj in the State are met here today to compare 
notes and draw up a plan of work which, in the 
light of the Second Five-Year Plan, has become so 
comprehensive. The main work in the past has 
been the holding of Camps and organizing of 
shramdan, which, I am glad to note, has been very 
successful. 

The Bharat Sewak Samaj is an essential movement 
in the era through which we are passing. The 
question before you, therefore, is : What is the role 
which the Samaj should play in siTch an era ? 

This is a revolutionary era. However, the revo¬ 
lution being non-violent, it does not strike the 
imagination as sensational. We are trying to 
establish the traditions of a free and democratic State 
in the face of world movements which aim at 
human regimentation and internal activities based 
on violence. We are pledged to raise the standard 
of living of our people and to secure economic 
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justice for all. The vast political, economic and 
social forces of the modern world have created for 
us an age when, in our country, the atomic age 
flourishes side by side with—to use the words of our 
Prime Minister—‘the cow-dung age’. The new 
values of the materialistic West arc affecting our 
traditions and values out of which we have to create 
a new harmony. At the same time, we have to re¬ 
affirm the values inculcated by our spiritual herit¬ 
age so that, as a nation, we may not lose our soul. 

How shall the Samaj discharge its responsibility 
in this era of conflicting trends ? 

Though a part of the Five-Year Plan, the Samaj 
has been conceived as a spontaneous movement in 
which the people themselves take the initiative; this 
is of the highest importance. 

A Social Welfare State like ours, in the very nature 
of things, would require a country-wide regulation 
and control. Its direction and influence have to go 
out far and wide and encompass many spheres of 
national life. Without them it would be impossible 
to secure social and economic justice with rapidity. 

In spite of this countrs’-widc regulation we have 
to escape the danger of sacrificing individual dignity 
and democratic freedom to a hunger for swift 
changes. The changes have to be achieved, no 
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doubt, but, in view of our heritage, without the 
cost of human life, as is done elsewhere. Nor can 
wc achieve them by regimentation at the point of 
the bayonet. India, therefore, has to combine a 
country-wide regulation of its resources and economic 
activities with powerful spontaneous movements in 
which the people themselves take an initiative. 

Such spontaneous movements are essential to 
democratic life. In the era which has been fast dis¬ 
appearing, there have been several such autonomous 
movements where the initiative and inspiration came 
from outside the Government. But the autonomy 
or quasi-autonomy of these bodies is fast coming 
within the all-embracing influence of the modern 
State. 

If I cast a glance at the last ten years of our history, 
I find that India has thrown up only two new and 
powerful movements where the initiative has been 
with the people, not necessarily directed or guided 
by official agencies. One has been the great 
national press of India which, under a brilliant gene¬ 
ration of patriotic journalists, forms a formidable, 
yet an independent, and often critical, ally of the 
State. The Bhoodan Movement, led by a saintly 
heir of Gandhiji’s spirituality, again stands away 
from government influence with which the politicians 
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associate themselves, whenever they do so, as indivi¬ 
duals. 

But if democracy is to succeed, we must have 
many more such spontaneous movements. The 
Bharat Sewak Samaj is conceived as such a move¬ 
ment and can be a great democratic force. But it 
can fulfil its role only if it is able to inspire the 
people to take an initiative in the economic, social 
and moral uplift of the country. Those actively 
associated with Government, as in the case of 
Bhoodan Movement, have to associate themselves with 
it. The Bharat Sewak Samaj will justify its exist¬ 
ence only if it is run as a movement of the people, 
by the people and for the people, supplementing the 
activities of official agencies yet throwing up its own 
initiative, its own traditions and its own progr amme* . 

There is another and yet very essential role which 
the Samaj has to play. The Second Five-Year Plan 
is our immediate principal concern; it is our 
sanj'wini, our only life-saving remedy. With China 
speedily rising as a powerful industrial State and 
with Arab nationalism forging ahead towards an 
integrated life, we have also to go ahead with the 
Plan with a tireless will if we want to survive. 
And we have to fulfil it, not by way of regimentation, 
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but by rousing the people to take the lead in its 
implementation. 

The Second Five-Year Plan envisages vast govern¬ 
mental activities which reach out to most spheres of 
economic life. But the activities, directed and 
guided by public officers, arc, by their very nature, 
limited to activities prescribed by the Plan, to targets 
fixed from above, to ways and means pre-determined 
by governments. It is beyond their competence to 
deal with the emotional, moral and spiritual problems 
of our people. But if the Plan has not to be merely a 
super-imposed official frame-work, these problems 
have to be tackled by non-official agencies. That is 
where the Bharat Sewak Samaj can step in success¬ 
fully. 

As members of the Bharat Sewak Samaj we can 
help develop the projects and supplement their acti¬ 
vities. We can strengthen the social welfare acti¬ 
vities of the State by providing public co-operation 
and leadership. We can certainly mobilize public 
conscience and stimulate the social and moral energy 
of the masses. We can go to the villages and cater 
to the emotional needs of the people. We can go 
to the universities and channel the energies of our 
yoimg men into social, moral and spiritual directions. 
We can release the hearts and minds of men from 
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their stagnant attitudes, from the old-world narrow¬ 
mindedness and from parochial and group loyalties 
which abound in this country. We can develop 
music and drama, poetry and Xatha, games and 
sports, not as part of the State propaganda, but as an 
expression of the exuberant spirit of the people and 
their enthusiastic will to work. 

To carry out the Second Five-Year Plan, both in 
the letter and the spirit, we have to create a powerful 
urge to make it a people’s movement, inspired from 
below and guided by the voluntary efforts of 
dedicated men. 

In this connection, as the principal work which 
the Samaj has been doing is the holding of camps, 
it would be interesting to assess the value of those 
which have been actually held and to lay down a 
standard time-table and appropriate curricula for 
future use. I may venture to suggest that with these 
camps should be associated seminars where Gandhian 
technique of collective non-violence is studied; where 
the ways of approach to the rural communities are 
examined and improved upon; and where the ideals 
of service are emphasized and humility developed in 
prayer. Unless, through constant prayer, we imbibe 
the faith which Gandhiji had in God, we cannot 
enter into the hearts of the people; for the mind has 
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to be attuned to see Him in All before service is 
inspired by a genuine desire to serve. This is what 
the Bharat Sewak Sama) can appropriately do, and 
in the performance of this task, I wish you every 
success. 
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I had the privilege of addressing you on the United 
Nations Day in 1954. What I stated then stands true 
even today. The normal human mind has not evolved 
sufficiently to break down the national barriers and to 
realize the Law of God that the concern of all men is, 
and ought to be, man, wherever he is. Till that stage 
is reached, the struggle for peace must go on. Perhaps 
it will go on for years. In that struggle the United 
Nations Organization will, I hope, continue to exert 
a powerful influence. As Mr. Trygve Lie said, the 
United Nations offers no panacea, but it remains the 
world’s best hope for peace. 

With what is happening in the world today, it is no 
use indulging in platitudes about One WoHd or 
hoping that we shall soon see world peace established 
for ever. We must look at the world scene as it is and 
measure the value of the United Nations Organization 
in terms of its effectiveness. 

During the last two years a new world pattern has 
emerged with some definiteness. The political system 
which gave the West a world empire’has broken down. 
The forces of anti<olonialism and anti-racialism have 
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hastened the process. In the map of the world as we 
see it today India and China have emerged as nations 
of growing power. The Arab nations have been 
bestirring themselves into a united front. 

The problems arising from what may be called the 
Suez complications have seriously affected Western 
solidarity. The alliances of NATO, the little Europe, 
and the various devices intended to consolidate the free 
nations of the West have proved inefficacious. The 
European scene has, therefore, been full of confusion. 
Toynbee’s words have proved true: “Unhappily there 
is also lodged in West European hearts a psychological 
obstacle to unity that has so far defeated all West Euro¬ 
pean attempts to take the obvious path to salvation”. 

The pressure of the communist technique, rather 
than its ideology, has increased both in tempo and effec¬ 
tiveness on account of the recent change in the policy 
of U. S. S. R. While there has been some relaxation of 
its monolithic power over the Communist area, it has 
also had the effect of exerting considerable influence 
in parts of the world where it had none before. It has 
also brought into existence the new factor of “com¬ 
petitive co-existence” between the two economic blocs 
of the East and the West. As a result, co-existence 
continues to mean two different things to two difietent 
sets of powers. 
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As our Prime Minister has defined it, peaceful co¬ 
existence means “the sovereign right of each country 
having freedom and independence of living its own life 
in friendship with others and without any interference 
from any other country”—in short, a democratic 
world structure of free nations. It is difficult to say 
that by the word “co-existence” the Communist powers 
mean exactly the same thing, though of late they do 
not say so explicitly. They mean by it the co-pre¬ 
sence of two world orders in competitive co-existence, 
but predestined to end in the victory of Communism. 
The overwhelming world opinion, however, appears 
to favour the Indian view, which is a very hopeful 
sign. 

Several Asian countries have just emerged into a 
stage of passionate nationalism which, except in the 
case of India, is not mellowed by liberal democratic 
traditions, nor seriously troubled by one-world aware¬ 
ness. To be taken into account also is the Asians’ 
distrust of the white races, which not only enslaved 
and exploited them, but also humiliated them in the 
past. Behind this antagonism there is also the psy¬ 
chology of a deep-rooted fear that the greater power 
of the West might still destroy them; of a conscious¬ 
ness of their own poverty which is naturally jealous 
of the high standard of living which the West enjoys; 
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or a righteous indignation arising from a pride in 
their own ancient cultures which resents the hedonistic 
mass culture which has invaded their moral life. This 
antagonism presents a formidable obstacle to the 
growth of a common world understanding. 

The United Nations Organization, once looked 
up to as the great solvent of national conflicts, has 
been found ineffective in solving the major issues as 
the veto renders it impotent to take any positive 
line in a crisis. Even when the issues are patently 
just they get lost in procedure. 

At the same time, it must be recognized that though 
the U. N. O. has not been able to assume the positive 
role of judging between right and wrong and en¬ 
forcing its decision, it gives scope for second thoughts 
by the very dilatoriness which its procedure implies. 
It has become a forum in which persons interested 
in a controversy are heard and by so being heard, 
throw up solutions. If I were to find a inotto for the 
United Nations, I would prefer the well-known 
Sanskrit maxim: Ashubhasya Kdaharanam —“If 
things are inauspicious, kill time.” 

It would be unfair to the United Nations Orga¬ 
nization not to refer to the diings to its credit during 
the last year. The Secretary-General has kept at 
least a precarious peace between Israel and its Arab 
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neighbours. The specialized agencies of the U. N. O. 
have succeeded in creating a new influence which 
is beginning to be looked upon as the presage and 
promise of the economic and social life of the world 
as a whole. This is perhaps the greatest, though 
invisible, triumph of the U. N. O. This is all the 
more important because, though scientifically and 
economically the world has become one, the political 
motives and suspicions of nations have been retarding 
progress towards economic harmony in the world. 

The United Nations Organization has dealt with 
human rights, with the problem of refugees, with 
the trusteeship of non-governing territories, in a 
manner calculated to influence world opinion, but 
without playing any effective role itself. 

Whatever its feebleness, the United Nations 
Organization has thus become, intellectually and 
morally, a world force. We saw in the recent 18- 
Nation Conference how this imponderable force 
worked on the minds of the nations. Even the 
verbal conflicts in the Security Council were found 
bj nations a better substitute than the Hydrogen 
Bombs, and within its walls, at least, all men are 
equal and all nations have inalienable rights. This 
is a sure step towards a world state without which 
it is difficult to envisage the positive benefits of peace. 
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This was in evidence throughout the Suez contro¬ 
versy. 

But the U. N. O. cannot be effective unless the 
nations in the world allow it to play a different role. 
What is wanted is, firsdy, a foolproof frame-work of 
international economy, maintained by the United 
Nations under the vigilant eye of the nations of the 
world, within which alone advanced nations can give 
aid to underdeveloped nations for raising their stan¬ 
dard of living. 

Secondly, the United Nations Organization has to 
become the instrument of power for enforcing a code 
of international behaviour universally accepted. 
Though it has failed to be such an instrument so far, 
conditions are being created, though very slowly, so 
that it might become such an instrument. Unless 
international behaviour, as envisaged in its Charter 
and in Pancha Shecla, becomes an effectively cnforc- 
ible code, national stability will always be in danger 
of being disturbed, the free and small countries which 
are unable, as they have been, to throw up solidarity 
will stand in danger of being overwhelmed. 

Lastly, the United Nations Organization has to 
develop a spirit of global co-operation which will 
preserve the territorial integrity of each nation against 
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attempts by others at external interference or internal 
subversion. 

These features should be speedily evolved. In the 
interest of the human race, the United Nations 
Organization should not meet the same fate as the 
League of Nations. 
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I deem it a privilege to have been invited to 
inaugurate the celebrations today on the occasion 
of the Centenary of the Methodist Church in 
Southern Asia. 

The success of the efforts made by your Church 
in the sphere of educadonal and humanitarian work 
has been impressive, and I congratulate you all on 
the zeal with which you have done it. Because of 
your faith and broad vision, your deliberations will, 
let me hope, help not only the denomination to 
which you belong but other faiths also to realize 
the value of faith in life. 

It was given to me to be attracted to Jesus in 
early life and to come in contact with some move¬ 
ments which have infliKnced the world in His 
name. The historic role of the Catholic Church 
in many parts of the world, as a system based on a 
moral order, camiot be ignored, nor can the role of 
Protestantism in restoring to man the sense of 
individual dignity and freedom. But more than 
that, Jesus, His perfection. His abounding love, His 
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universal consciousness have given to many like me 
the faith that a tinie must come when men would 
rise above passion, wrath and arrogance to the life 
of the Spirit. 

In the high altitudes of genuine spirituality 
all religions are one. In the life and teachings of 
Jesus I have found the same message leading men 
Godward as I have found in those of the Masters in 
my own and other lands. As Archbishop William 
Temple wrote : “ By the Word of God—that is 

to say by Jesus Christ—Isaiah and Zoroaster, 
Buddha and Confucius who uttered and wrote such 
truths as they declared—there is one Divine Light, 
and every man in his own measure is enlightened.” 
Are not the Confessions of St. Augustine and Imi¬ 
tations of Christ living commentaries on the basic 
spiritual message which was given to mankind 
thousands of years ago in the Bhagavad Gita : 
“Surrender thyself to Me. Be My instrument 
Then shall thou abide in Me”? 

II 

The Christian community in India is comparative¬ 
ly small, but it has taken its full share in the national 
life of India, a share of which all of us can very well 
be proud. Many Christian friends participated in 
the struggle for our freedom. Many patriotic 
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Christians even now bear heavy responsibilities in 
this country. Christian missions have also for a 
century and over done useful educational and humani¬ 
tarian work. Above all, by the impact of their 
work, they have imparted a keener sense of mission 
to other religious and philanthropic bodies. 

In this connection I cannot but refer to the report 
of the Niyogi Committee. Its generalizations perhaps 
are sweeping at places. But it has presented a mass of 
direct evidence and this has to be at least studied by all 
concerned. 

Many of the Christian missions in this country res¬ 
trict themselves to spreading the word of Christ and 
carrying on educational and humanitarian work in 
His name. I have little doubt that their work is 
being appreciated in this country. 

At the same time India is a secular State, By 
the word ‘secular’ is not meant a godless State, but 
a State in which all religions are tolerated and res¬ 
pected; in which the doctrines of all religions arc 
sympathetically studied and their founders honoured; 
where man is free to follow the faith of his ancestors, 
and is equally free to embrace another faith if a 
genuine spiritual urge comes to him. A change of 
faith in the context of such a State is the result of 
the spiritual call from within. If worldly motives— 
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whether social, political or oconomic—are brought 
to bear on matters relating to conversion, it ceases to 
be a spiritual change. The activity that fosters such 
a conversion is not a religious act, much less so when 
it leads to mass conversion among backward and 
ignorant people. I have no doubt that no true 
evangelist nor honest believer in the higher values 
of life, would countenance such conversions. And 
if any religious mission pursues propagation of its 
faith to the extent of an active campaign of mass con¬ 
version out of such motives, it is bound to create 
resistance. 

As your Church has been working in Asian count¬ 
ries, I am sure you will agree with me that the reli¬ 
gious work in them must be fitted into the new 
political and cultural climate of Asia. These nations, 
awakened to power and freedom, are proud of 
their ancient religions and cultures. They are pre¬ 
pared to broaden and modernize their religious out¬ 
look by friendly contact with Christianity, but they 
resent aggressive attempts at replacing it. 

In India particularly there is an ancient culture 
which has stood the test of time. Fundamentally 
it combines the strength to renew its inspiration from 
age to age as also to conserve fundamental traditions, 
with a great stream of mystical power. Its values 
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and techniques have, therefore, given it a spiritual 
depth capable of securing for man the highest self- 
fulfilment. 

Naturally, therefore, in India, where Hinduism 
and Christianity meet, there is the greatest possibility 
of the religious spirit broadening out into total reli¬ 
gious equality, where every faith would open a path¬ 
way unto God. For ‘whichever god a man worships 
he comes ultimately unto Me’, says Sri Krishna. 

Ill 

In modem times the religions cannot but evolve 
a harmonization of spiritual outlook by discovering 
the largest common measure of inspiration. For a 
grave danger faces man all over the world. In these 
days, particularly in all advanced countries—whether 
materially advanced or not—there has been a tendency 
to defy material comfons and a general apathy to¬ 
wards all things spiritual. In the scheme of life, 
based on this attitude, God is being denied a place, 
and in the name of materialistic emphasis on life- 
moral values are ignored. 

In this new cult, the criminal who disregards the 
moral order is a product of environment to be looked 
after; the man who thinks his own thoughts, or 
respects man for the dignity of himself, is the danger¬ 
ous criminal to be suppressed. It is against this 
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new morality—or lack of morality—which negatives 
the value of man as an end in himself and his destiny 
as a Divine essence that we have to stand, irrespective 
of the religion which we follow—we who yearn for 
freedom, light, purity, truth, beauty and joy, the 
source of which is God. 

Most men do not know the real nature of the con¬ 
flict and this ignorance is at the root of the present 
moral and spiritual crisis. It is the old, old conflict 
between Good and Evil; or, to use our language, bet¬ 
ween the Divine forces and the forces of the godless 
Titans. This war, not military, nor political, nor 
economic, but moral and spiritual, is the one that is 
going on in all lands. 

But if this spiritual conflict is lost, no ‘hot’ war 
would be needed to destroy the future of our race, 
for the moral and spiritual battle would have been 
lost before a single shot is fired. It was to win this 
conflict that men of God in all ages, and Gandhiji 
who was one of the latest, taught us that God should 
rule, not in the lowly and poor only, but in the rich 
and powerful; not in the tenant only, but in the land¬ 
lord; not in one section of the people, but in all; not 
in one religion, but in all. And in His name they 
taught us to conduct a total war against narrow¬ 
mindedness and separatism; against violence, 
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untruth and evil, which arc the parents of godless 
materialism. 

Let us not forget that a narrow religion, a sectarian 
religion, an exclusive religion—by whatever name 
called—can only live for a limited time and for a limit¬ 
ed purpose. The only forces that can triumph over 
materialism arc the religions which impress on man¬ 
kind the closeness of God to man; which embrace all 
the possible ways in which man can approach and 
realize God. This is the universal religion : this, the 
fellowship in Christ; this, the Sanatana Dharma —the 
universal and eternal faith. 

With these remarks, I inaugurate the Centenary 
celebrations. 
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I am grateful to the Chairman and Members of the 
Reception Committee for having given me this oppor^ 
tunity to participate in the Fifth Session of the Indian 
Federation of Working Journalists. Though I have 
inaugurated a number of gatherings, I have never felt 
myself so much at home as I do in this ‘tribal gather¬ 
ing’; for, though you have invited the Governor, 
uninvited, the life-long journalist has come in your 
midst 

From the age of ten I do not remember any period 
of my life when I was not, somehow or the other, 
connected with journalism. At the age of ten I was 
associated with a manuscript daily—as its editor, 
reporter, copyist, circulation manager and, if you 
please, as its sole reader. I am sorry to confess that 
the paper closed after a few days. At college, I wrote 
articles, read proofs, stitched the covers and posted 
the issues of my college magazine. When I went to 
Bombay in 1907,1 maintained myself partly by correct¬ 
ing proofs for an English daily. I wish your Federa- 
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tion and the Minimum Wage Board had been in 
existence in those days. 

Even after I joined the profession of Law, I was 
unable to overcome the lure, or rather the need, of the 
■‘•Street of Adventure*. I wrote leaders for a weekly 
for twelve annas per column and I am not sure whe¬ 
ther all my dues were regularly paid. My first novel 
was serialized in a weekly and was written only to 
earn the much needed fourteen annas per column. 
I edited Young India in its earlier stages, before 
Gandhiji took it up; a Gujarati weekly for about ten 
years and an English weekly for six. None of them 
has survived. 

Then I became a non-working journalist. I floated 
a large-scale newspaper company, the A\hil-Bharat, 
became its Chairman, got out of the Chair. After a 
hectic career it met with disaster. 

My fortnightly effusions, which arc now running 
their fifth year, Shri Justice Rajadhyaksha told me, 
evoked the criticism from some witnesses appearing 
before the Press Commission that I was guilty of work¬ 
ing without remuneration—a ‘blackleg journalist’ in 
substance. So you will agree that I am one of you, 
though by no means as successful as many of you. 

I am very happy indeed that your Federation has 
achieved considerable success in its fight to improve 
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the lot of working journalists. It has been a true 
saying, though trite, that the journalist fights for 
every cause but his own; I am glad that now he is 
learning the art of self-defence. He is certainly 
entitled to a living wage and to decent living condi¬ 
tions of service. 

I am also very glad to note that your Federation 
has set its face against converting the journalistic pro¬ 
fession into a ‘closed shop’. Though the economic 
aspect of your activities is as important as any other, 
it would be disastrous to the profession if you depart 
from the goal of being a voluntary institute of free 
journalists. In this profession, as in Napoleon’s 
Army, every aspirant carries a marshal’s baton. 
Every inspiring and brilliant journalist should there¬ 
fore be left free to acquire the right to earn it. 
Nothing, again, will be more dangerous to the profes¬ 
sion, as well as to the country, if the trade union spirit 
kills the small papers, which, more often than not, 
are the real voice of democracy, unhampered by the 
strings pulled by party loyalty, high finance or patro¬ 
nising advisers. 

The journalist world, unlike organized labour, can¬ 
not be solely regulated by the trade union spirit. 
The journalist is not a mere employee; his efforts 
cannot be measured by mech^ical output. He is 
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the member of a high and noble calling with a mission. 
You know how, during the last hundred years, the 
journalists in India—and most of our eminent men 
ha\T been journalists—carried on the heroic fight 
for freedom. It is a chapter in history, of which not 
only India, but the human race, can very well be 
proud. 

This missionary role has not ended with the achieve¬ 
ment of freedom. We are now engaged in the 
gigantic task of securing economic and social freedom 
for our masses; of re-interpreting Indian values in 
the light of modern conditions; of translating our 
heritage in a manner so as to weave a common pattern 
of thought and ideal of One World, the unity of 
which, as we saw recently, has been growing with 
every crisis. 

Under the leadership of Gandhiji, we discovered 
the moral equivalent to war. Today, under the 
leadership of our Prime Minister, we arc forging 
economic and social reconstruction by democratic 
methods. Wer have to reach out to a new cultural— 
I was almost going to Say spiritual—re-integration 
through ideas freely expressed and discussion un¬ 
reservedly carried on. The word, as you know, is 
watching this great expei^ent, for on its success 
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depends the future of the democratic way of life and 
the triumph of die human spirit 

In this all-inspiring and glorious task the journalist 
has a great role to play. Firsdy, because in India, 
the printed word has the magic of the mantra, and in 
the eyes of the public the journalist often stands on the 
same high pedestal as did the learned Brahmin in old 
times, invested with the same sanctity and the same 
power to mould public opinion. Secondly, our 
Constimtion guarantees freedom of speech and 
expression, subject only to certain reasonable restric¬ 
tions. In fact, no country in the world enjoys more 
freedom of expression than we do. 

The Press in India is not the voice of the official 
policy, but the voice of the people. The journalists, 
therefore, in a way, are the guardians of what I might 
term the morality of the democratic State. Freedom 
of the Press can alone assure organized differences of 
opinion and thereby protect the individual against 
the unlimited power of the State. It alone can assure 
the consent of the governed through free elections. 

This responsibility imposes upon the journalist a 
two-fold necessity; the necessity to maintain constant 
vigilance and to uphold the traditions of decency and 
good taste. From this arises the un-written code 
for the journalist in a free country. 
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While the journalist has to maintain professional 
standards, he has also to realize the grave danger which 
threatens his freedom. The danger arises from two 
sources—from attempts by sections of the public to 
overwhelm the Constimtion, which guarantees free¬ 
dom, by direct action and secondly from the tendency 
to mobilize mob frenzy by playing upon popular 
passions. 

If journalists have to be true to the noble ideals of 
their profession, they have to fight both the tenden¬ 
cies. The first danger is as much the concern of the 
journalist as of the goveriunent, the legislatures and 
the political parties pledged to progress. But the 
second danger is the greater because it is more insidi¬ 
ous. 

Emotion is easier to mobilize than intelligence; 
prejudice is cheaper than reason; elements ever ready 
to fish in troubled water, therefore, find a congenial 
field in working up religious, parochial or communal 
passions. Where a newspaper desires to play up to 
such passions, it is for the journalist to stand up against 
the menace. If he does not, in the long run, freedwn, 
and with it his own mission, will be in jeopardy. 

I reali2X that in these days when passions are 
easily roused, an audience can more easily be 
secured by dogmatism or intolerance. But apart 
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from what is due to the profession, the spirit of 
tolerance has been the greatest contribution which 
Indian culture has made to human life. We must, 
therefore, uphold this toleration of heresies so long as 
they are honestly held and fairly uttered. 

India stands for Pancha Sheela. Recently the 
agitation which followed the publication of the 
report of the States Reorganization Committee 
proved that the principles of Pancha Sheela are no 
less required in national disputes than in inter¬ 
national politics. Pancha Sheela, in my opinion, 
would also provide a code for the journalists world. 
If democracy has to be maintained by free discus¬ 
sion, neither political partisanship nor ideological 
bias should be allowed to deflect a journalist, while 
reporting or presenting news to the reader, from the 
obligation to place every side of the question fairly 
and honestly. 

There is, no doubt, the human tendency to further 
the cause one favours. But if the citizens of India 
have to be educated to think for themselves—as they 
should be in a free democracy—'this tendency has 
to be fought. Only by so fighting can the profes¬ 
sional journalist contribute to the success of the 
unique experiment which we arc making in India. 
Thus alone can he lay new tracks for the questing 
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spirit. Thus alone will he fulfil the great educative 
mission to which he is called. 

With these words I inaugurate this Conference 
and wish it every success. 



THE SERVICES AND THEIR NEW 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

1 am glad to meet you all this evening. 

Those days are gone when civil service officers 
had acquired the tradition of Bara Sahibs. I tell 
you my own experience because I happen to be the 
son of a Deputy Collector. I know those days when 
my father in 1917-18 was transferred as a tahsildar 
to a town where the whole town came to receive 
him. Those days .tre now gone because, firstly, we 
have got a free India; and, secondly, because we have 
got a number of problems stemming from the fact 
that the State is no longer a mere police State. 
Bureaucratic expansion is inherent in a welfare State. 
A large modern State like ours is bound to have 
tremendous development whether under judiciary or 
planning or other sectors of Government. In all 
that the services shall have to take up increasing 
responsibilities. In olden days civil servants were 
Bara Sahibs. Now you will be responsible for every¬ 
thing. 

You will have die task of meeting people with a 
smiling face and that is the first thing or which you 
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have got to prepare yourselves. At the same time 
your powers and functions have increased. A Plan¬ 
ning Officer of a development project will have to 
be responsible for the development of the whole area 
under his charge. Your responsibility has increased 
also because you have got more functions and less 
of authority. Originally there were fewer functions 
and more of authority. In a way the District Officer 
now is the central nexus around which are concen¬ 
trated all the activities of the district. You have got 
more functions and limited power. 

The thing to bear in mind is public opinion. You 
have to so adjust yourselves that you feel the pulse- 
of the people. Whatever your jurisdiction, you 
should keep your ears and eyes open and think how 
a particular act of yours is going to affect a particular 
set of opinion. No doubt there are difficulties in 
the way. You have got to carry on your duty as 
administrative experts. That means that you have to 
have independent judgment. Sometimes pressures 
are brought to bear on officers to do certain things 
in certain ways. But you must have a certain amount 
of stamina and self-confidence and keep your mind 
open and receptive to public opinion. Learn to 
appreciate the larger perspective of things and let not 
your attention get distracted by small things. The 
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success or failure of your administration will mean 
the success or failure of the Government itself. 

As servicemen you should develop an esprit dc 
corps. You need not, of course, protect a wicked 
man, but you have to try and set him right. You 
must understand first and foremost that civil servants 
are part of the official machine which keeps the coun¬ 
try together. Unless you become a well adjusted 
part of that machinery it will begin to creak. No 
nation today can get along unless its services become 
a compact, well ordered, closely knit organization. 

Remember that from the lowest official to the 
Cabinet Secretary there is one regimented machine 
which keeps the country together, whichever party 
may be in power. And this was proved in 1947. 
A great revolution took place then in the country. 
In Burma there was collapse but it did not happen in 
India. Why? Because a few Indian civil service 
officers, a few military generals, and a few police 
chiefs simply carried the machinery forward from 
colonial to free rule without the least break. 

Think well about your objectives, give your best 
thought and judgment to the issue at hand; but so 
far as your expression of opinion is concerned you 
must have the courage to tell your superiors what 
you think. Once an order has been given, there 
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should, of course, be no grievance and you must im- 
plicidy carry out that order. But for discussion there 
should be full opportunity and higher authorities 
should see to it that it is duly afforded. As Home 
Minister of Bombay I had occasions when important 
questions—^prohibition, for example—remained un¬ 
der discussion between me and my Secretary for weeks 
while he explained to me the reasons for his strenuous 
opposition to the proposal. But once I had taken 
the decision—the responsibility was, of course, mine— 
the same Secretary worked out the most perfect set 
of rules for enforcing the decision. That illustrates 
the relationship that ought to exist between you and 
those under whom you have to work. 

You must not forget that after all the real masters 
now arc the people. You should be inspired by the 
mission that you are building up the people and their 
welfare. Unless an officer acquires this capacity and 
makes the work of development a movement of the 
people and train them up to feel and act with a sense of 
their responsibilities he cannot be a successful adminis¬ 
trator. Your main object should be to raise the level 
of the people of the country and to make them run 
things themselves. 

I should like to end by mentioning a matter of 
detail which is nevertheless important for your work 
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Wc sec very often that attention is not sufficiently paid 
to the work of note making. Note making is really 
an art and a civil servant’s job is to bring out a whole 
case in the shortest possible compass. The main 
success of a civil servant depends upon the clarity with 
which he sees and expresses himself in regard to a 
problem. Left to me, therefore, I would suggest that 
each one of you should have an exercise in note mak¬ 
ing every day. That should enable you to train 
your mind and to think of the problems before you 
clearly and concisely. 

1 hope you will maintain the traditions of the 
services which were originally founded by British 
I. C. S. officers and maintained and improved by 
Indian I. C. S.- officers. Some of your young I. A. S. 
officers arc very intelligent. They are in no way 
inferior to I. C. S. officers. In some ways they arc 
even better, since they have a fresh outlook which is 
not hampered by the trammels of the past. I should 
like you all to address yourselves to your duties with¬ 
out conceit and undue self-importance. 
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The Land Institute is only a baby ol three years 
and a half; but, as you see from the Report, it has 
made considerable progress in trying to give a 
practical' shape to the Gospel of the Dirty Hands. 
We had to stumble sometimes; sometimes, the men 
to whom the management was entrusted did not 
come up to the requisite standard; but it has been 
the nucleus of a great experiment. 

When a few hundred acres of the cultural land 
are put under the plough, it will also meet a subs¬ 
tantial part of the expenditure. I envisage a bright 
future for this institution. 

Three or four years is a very short time in which 
to build up an institution of this kind. For instance, 
it was in 1939 that we planned the Institute of Agri¬ 
culture at Anand. In 1941 we put up a small Land 
School. It has taken fifteen years for the Institute 
to become a full-fledged rural education centre—one 
of the largest Land Institutes in the country—^which 
includes, besides an animal husbandry centre, a 
centre of agricultural education, teaching up to the 
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Ph. D. Standard. Let me hope that this Land Insti¬ 
tute might some day grow into a great centre of 
agricultural education, if not a rural umversity—^not 
an ordinary academic centre, but a centre where 
practical training is given in the transforma'.ion of 
land in all its aspects. 

I need not emphasize the value of such schools. 
If ‘Freedom from Foreign Bread’ is our primary 
goal—and I am glad it is coming to be emphasized 
by those who are planning our development—such 
schools must find a place in groups of districts. It 
will then be possible to bring up a new race of 
farmers who will be ready to take advantage of the 
latest scientific methods, and in course of time to 
hold seasonal classes for farmers. 

But it is a new experiment. Our ‘white collar’ 
agricultural graduates and school masters find it 
difficult to realize that work is the foundation of 
such education. We have had that difficulty facing 
us here also, though several members of the staff 
have done their best to adjust themselves to the 
idea. 

I need not say more. I have only to express my 
thanks to all my colleagues on the Board and to all 
those who have worked to make this Institute a 
success. In particular, I cannot help referring to Sri 
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Radha Kant, who has helped the Trust; to Sri 
Talwar, the Sccretaiy, who in addition to his duties 
as Governor’s Secretary, has looked after this institu- 
rion during the last year; to Professor Goswami 
of the Anand Institute, whom I had to send for at 
a moment’s notice and who worked hard in un¬ 
familiar surroundings to prevent a sudden collapse; 
to Sri Gupta, who has been Managing Directot of 
the Technical Corporation, as also to the rest of the 
staff who have worked hard. It is to them that 
we owe the success of this institution and I take this 
opportunity to acknowledge the work that they have 
done. 

The Government of Uttar Pradesh has whole¬ 
heartedly supported this experiment and I heartily 
thank Dr. Sampurnanand, who was also associated 
with the Board at the early stage, and all the other 
Ministers, for taking keen interest in it. Sri Govind 
Ballabh Pant, when he was here, also did the same. 
The Government of India—in the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, in the Ministry of Education, and the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research—have also taken 
an interest in this Institute. I want to make a 
special mention of my friends Dr. Uppal, Dr. Pal of 
the Pusa Institute, who is here, and Dr. Bhan, who 
have helped us with their technical guidance. 
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It is a difHcult task that I have undertaken, for I 
remember too many books lo select from for this Radio 
talk. But I will only restrict myself to the books 
which I remember vividly and which have influenced 
me the most. 

Apart from the stories from the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata and the folk tales narrated to me by my 
mother, the first book which I fell in love with was 
the Arabian Nights in a Gujarati translation. I lived 
as if enchanted in its magic world of speaking fish, 
flying horses, valleys full of diamonds, of Ali Baba 
and the Forty Thieves and Shums-ul-nihar, the beauty 
at the court of Khalif Haroun-ur-Rashid. I love the 
book and its world still, and would never miss an 
occasion to read it. 

But the gates of historic romance were opened for 
me by Durgesh Nandini, Bankim’s famous novel, in 
a Gujarati abridgement. Beleaguered forts and brave 
warriors, loving maids and grim-eyed tyrants and the 
noble heroism of the Rajputs filled my childish ima¬ 
gination. And when I saw its dramatic version on 
the Gujarati stage—I must have seen the play twenty 
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times and remember most of its songs still—it became 
woven in my mind. And thus the father of Modem 
Literary Renaissance—Bankim—led me into the 
mysteries of the new Age opening before Indians. 

When I was about eleven or so I came across some 
novels of Sir Walter Scott. I read some of them, 
but scarcely understood those I read. Ivanhoe and 
Talisman, however, created a deep impression on me. 
I have read them again and again and their chami 
has never become stale. 

But after a couple of years I came across the works 
of Alexandre Dumas, that prince of Story-tellers. 1 
fought with D’Artagnan; intrigued with Cardinal 
Richlieu; wandered in the Palace of Vcrseilles with 
Louis XIV and Louise de la Villiers; massacred a few 
Huguenots at St. Bartholomew; took the Bastille: 
sided with the Jacobins and chuckled with Cagliostro 
as he swindled Queen Marie Antoinette of her neck¬ 
lace. 

For over two years I revelled in those books, and 
regarded all the characters as if they were my kith and 
kin—a questionable lot though most of them were. 
But of them all, the Three Musketeers and Monte 
Cristo have been my greatest favourites, which I have 
read and re-read, I do not know how many times. 
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By the time I went to the College in 1902, I was 
already fascinated with Napoleon—how, I cannot say. 
My very first investment, therefore, was in Abbot’s 
Napokon in the cheap edition. I poured over its 
printed pages for hours. It awakened whatever little 
ambition happened to be in me. I dreamt dreams of 
boundless greatness. At one time—I was fifteen 
then—I made bold plans, all on paper, even of lead¬ 
ing an army to liberate India; I also began an epic 
on ‘Leonine Bonnie of Marengo fame’ in iambic penta¬ 
meter—^puerile efforts over which I wasted many a 
laborious hour. 

The lines of Longfellow quoted in that book— 
And they, when their companions slept, 
Studied upwards in the night — 
became the inspiration of those days. 

But Abbot’s Napoleon was supplemented by two 
beautiful books, which I had learnt by heart. One 
was Kalidas’s Shakuntala. Never have 1 read it even 
in later life without its tender beauty moving me 
to fresh and ever new joy. The second book was 
Bhartrhari’s Niti and Vairagya Shatahas. For many 
years I tried to make some of the verses of the Niti 
and Vairagya Shata\as the canons of my life. It was 
a fruitless effort, I know; the flesh and the ego were 
too strong for it; but the effort was worth making. 
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Of the books without number which I read when 
in the college, I remember only a few as having left 
a lasting impression. Of them, John Stuart Mill’s 
Liberty and Michelet’s French Revolution provided 
the political gospel. I copied out the whole of the 
former in order to master it. 

Of the novels which appealed to me then, and 
which I have cherished since, have been Austen’s 
Fride and Prejudice, Dicken’s David Copperfield and 
Bronte’s fane Eyre. 

But more lasting impression was created by Shakes¬ 
peare. I read his plays, recked some of them, com¬ 
mitted many passages to memory, acted a few parts 
in the solitude of mv room before a mirror! 

Shakespeare’s world was mine for some years, and 
even now I can, with a little effort, flirt with Miranda, 
laugh with Falstaff, tremble for Desdemona, bandy 
jokes with Rosalind or feel moved by Antony’s speech. 
But of them all, Hamlet and As You U\e It have 
been my greatest favourites. 

I would not be surprised if several heroines of my 
novels were the daughters of Agnes, Jane Eyre, 
Elizabeth and Rosalind, born in India through the 
creative effort of a renaissant Indian author, they, 
in their turn, giving shape to the feminist aspirations 
of many a young reader of the tender sex. 
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In the Stage of life which I entered after graduation, 

I remember the tremendous influence exercised on me 
by four or five more books—Hugo’s Les Miserables, 
that extravagant but romantic story, written with 
colourful richness; Carlyle’s Hero and Hero Worship, 
which like Abbot’s Napoleon at an earlier stage, built 
up urges in me which never let me rest in peace: 
Goethe’s Sorrows of Werthei\ Beauty and Truth in 
My life and that ineffably sweet drama Iphigen. 

At this time Mirabai’s songs stirred me to the depth 
of my heart, as they do even now when I hear them. 
And during all these years, Shelley’s Epipschydion 
was, and has been, to me a glorious hymn of love 
which I have never read without the radiance of youth 
spreading around me. 

It was in the College that I first came across 
Patanjali’s Yoga Sutra, when a new horizon—a hori¬ 
zon of strength, power, vision—opened before me. I 
do not pretend that I understood it well then; nor do 
I understand it fully even now, I could never bring 
myself to follow the commentaries, in which I only 
found dull, intellectual acrobatics. But I recited 
the original Sutras and read them in their English 
and Gujarati translations. I picked up whatever 
Sutras I found useful. They served the purpose 
which Dale Carnegie’s book serves to modem young 
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men; only the effect was more profound, for they 
released streams of faith. They built powerful dams 
to arrest and regulate the turbulent flow of passions 
and emotions. They gave me the strength to resist 
temptations; to develop concentration; to restrain, if 
not conquer, weaknesses. They also led me to the 
arduous path of ‘To Be’, on which I tried to climb, 
ever so little, and with such faltering steps. And I 
practised, of ten its eight-fold way, more like a child 
trying to imitate the high jump of a trained athlete. 

From the Yoga-Sutra to the more human and 
appealing Bhagavad Gita was a natural step. In my 
early struggles it became for me both a solace and 
a source of inspiration. Karma-Yoga of the II and 
III Cantos opened out a new visa of endeavour. But 
more than that, the majestic vision of the XI Canto, 
the way of approach to God taught in the XII Canto, 
and the final message of the XVIII Canto became 
woven into me, helping me as I stumbled at ever)' 
step, rescuing me from many pitfalls. 

It would not be right to call the Yoga-Sutra and 
the Bhagavad Gita the ‘Books that I remamber’, for 
they are ever present, ever leading me from darkness 
into light. 

But the Book of Books was the Mahabharata, of 
which, as you know, the Bhagavad Gita is the climax. 
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I read ihc whole of it only once; I read some parts 
of it now and again. It is again not a book, which, 
strictly speaking, I remember. It is a book in which 
I find the whole panorama of life spread out in its 
vivid and picturesque colours, and in which I have 
loved to dwell. 

These books have been the treasures of my life. 
Like a miser, I have gloated over them and hope to 
do so in the coming years. 



THE LEGAL PROFESSION: SOME 
SUGGESTIONS 


It is a privilege to participate in your Conference 
and a pleasure to meet you, the representative lawyers 
of the State. I hope the deliberations of your Confer¬ 
ence under the leadership of your distinguished 
Chairman will yield concrete results. 

I am speaking as one of you. For, forty-seven 
years ago I entered the fold. During these years 
though I have drifted out of active profession time 
and again, my love for it has remained the same; 
only my outlook on its problems has perhaps become 
a little wider than it would have been had I been 
denied this varied experience. 

II 

The lawyer’s is the finest profession, and, after the 
teacher’s, the noblest. To win success in it one 
needs no privilege of birth, no capital, no favour; 
nor need one travel on a devious path, unless one 
lacks the necessary fibre. 

In spite of this, I am free to confess that the 
profession has been losing its charm. Brilliant 
young men in search of easy security seek entry 
into the administrative services. The high cost of 
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living makes the early years of the practitioner’s 
career much more strenuous. 

The struggling lawyer, while he has to keep the 
pot boiling, has also to find his way in an over¬ 
crowded profession, where competition is keen and 
relentless. Most of such lawyers fail to reach the 
stage of the successful lawyer, who commands the 
confidence of the' clientele and the respect of the 
Bench. The reasons are that they lack faith, patience 
and the capacity for steadfast, concentrated work. 
They dislike to work hard without immediate returns, 
and waste their time in clubs or in amiable gossip in 
the Bar Library. 

The increased cost of comfortable living drives 
even a successful lawyer to devote his attention to 
making more and more money rather than acquire 
a mastery of the forensic art. And yet, in no profes¬ 
sion in the world is the mettle of a man tested as 
much; in none is the intellect sharpened or knowl¬ 
edge acquired more than in this; in none there are 
more laurels awaiting mastery at the end. 

Ill 

If the profession is to retain its prestige and effi¬ 
ciency and fulfil its mission, the present situation 
should be radically altered. The reform should 
begin at the beginning, in the early stage of the 
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university education. At present, more often than 
not, it is only the second-rate student who drifts to 
law studies. Law studies are notoriously easy. 
The law class is therefore considered a safe asylum 
for those who want to enjoy the easy life of the 
university at their parents’ expense, or want to seek 
limelight by becoming union presidents. 

Different universities in the country have different 
standards of teaching Law. In many of them, the 
standard of teaching is deplorable. Full-time law 
teachers have litde contact with the live problems 
of law or the atmosphere of the courts. Law classes 
are opened in colleges in out of the way places 
where the professional standard is not of a high 
order. In some universities, even a first-class in 
LL. B. is easy to obtain. In one of our universities, 
I know, in one year almost lOO per cent passed the 
LL. B. examination. 

In the unfortunate hurry in which we are to 
eliminate English from our studies, the student’s 
capacity to understand text-books and statute law 
has become limited and his ability to express himself 
with precision is scarcely developed. The U. P. 
Public Service Commission recently found that at 
their examinations the law students were unable to 
spell the words ‘legal’ and ‘lawyer*! 
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1 know that I am touching a sore point with 
some of you; but it must not be forgotten that, 
though born non-Hindi-speaking, I have been a life¬ 
long protagonist of Hindi as the National Language. 
You know the little share which I had in fighting the 
battle for Hindi in the Constiment Assembly. If I 
am being frank now, it is only because I do not 
believe that wishful thinking should overshadow 
hard reality, to our ultimate unmaking. 

If we are in too greata hurry to replace English by 
Hindi in the matter of legal education and law courts, 
the standard of the profession and of the judiciary will 
continue to fall. Juristic learning will wither away. 
The unifying influence of a common system of law 
throughout the country will be imdcrmincd. The 
country will be split into several forensic belts. 

It would, therefore, be wise to curb our impatience 
to replace English by Hindi. The pace, in no event, 
should be forced. Hindi should first be well-deve¬ 
loped to an extent when its forensic expressiveness 
acquires substantially the same power, precision and 
richness as English, and, what is more important, is 
accepted as the medium for higher education through¬ 
out the country. Till then the language of education 
in Law, in the District Courts, the High Courts and 
the Supreme Court should continue to be English. 
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Another cause of this wastage of human energy at 
the Bar is the fact that a student who passes the LL.B. 
examination is straightaway enrolled in the High 
Court. In fact, before he becomes equipped for the 
profession, it is necessary that he should undergo an 
apprenticeship at least for a year, during which he 
should attend the courts and submit a report on the 
cases he has attended; work in the chamber of a 
senior lawyer, not as now only for taking his signature 
on a nominal attendance certificate, but for working 
his briefs; and thereafter, pass an examination in 
Procedure, Evidence and Pleadings held by the High 
Court or tlie Bar Council. 

IV 

This is not enough. Something drastic requires 
to be done in the set-up of the profession and the 
judiciary to attract brilliant young men to the pro¬ 
fession. 

It is necessary that well-equipped young lawyers 
should, be offered some kind of security in the begin¬ 
ning of their career, if for nothing else, then to 
maintain their patience and courage. Certain percent¬ 
age of the judicial services should be kept open for 
new law graduates on the same basis and under the 
same conditions as the I. A. S. and I. P. S. At several 
stages of the judicial services, selection cadres should 
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also be maintained, to be recruited from competent 
junior members of the Bar. 

A selection grade of senior district judges should 
be instituted, to be recruited from the promising 
members of the Bar who are on the threshold of the 
front rank and, who, if given a chance, could qualify 
for the High Court Bench after a few years of district 
judgeship. 

The system of new entrants into the profession 
‘devilling’ with seniors has to be re-organized and 
placed on a proper footing by the Bar Councils. 
Young lawyers should read in the chamber of a senior 
for some years and be prepared, without immediate 
return, to help him with his cases, while the senior 
should feel morally bound to see that his ‘devils’ learn 
to handle cases and in some way or the other arc 
helped to some remunerative work. 

The profession should also be divided into juniors 
and seniors on the lines of the King’s Counsel in 
England. And once a lawyer attains the dignity of 
seniority, he should not be directly instructed by the 
lay client, nor should he appear in court unless 
instructed by a junior. 

An effort should be made to encourage yoimg 
lawyers to make their mark. Young practising law¬ 
yers should be given scope to teach law in the univer- 
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sides and colleges as part-tame lecturers. Professional 
work in the gift of the courts, the Receiver or the 
Government should be equitably distributed to give 
a chance to every promising junior to make his mark. 

But what is most important is that the standard of 
the profession and the judiciary must be thought of 
in terms of the whole country. I hope the Bill for 
unifying the Bar throughout the country will become 
law very soon; but that is not enough. Unification 
of the Bar necessarily implies that legal education 
should be uniform throughout the country. The 
examinations for testing the qualifications for en¬ 
rolment should be held by the Central Bar Council 
on a uniform basis throughout the country. The 
judiciary at the district level should similarly be 
integrated. The judges of the High Court should 
be made transferable from one State to another. 

We have an integrated judiciary in the countr}'. 
There is no reason why the profession as well as 
the judicial services at the higher level should not be 
placed on an all-India basis. Apart from maintain¬ 
ing a uniform standard throughout the country, 
this reform is essential to obviate a trend towards 
parochialism, which has been creeping in the selec¬ 
tion of judges to the judicial services and the High 
Courts in some parts of the country. 
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V 

Another matter of considerable importance which 
the profession should not lose sight of and must 
remedy, is the fact that in India Law is changing in 
content, outlook and purpose, while the traditions 
of law continuing under the older traditions have 
not caught up with it. 

Civil litigation has declined, while important litiga¬ 
tion revolves round fiscal laws and a variety of laws 
administered by administrative tribunals. The 
Constitutional guarantee of Fundamental Rights 
has become an important branch of law. Popular 
legislatures functioning under rules throw up legal 
complications, requiring great skill to unravel them. 

The functions of the Government are no longer, 
as in the past, to collect revenue, maintain law and 
order and keep the country safe for an alien rule. 
Being the instrument of a welfare state, it is now 
operating the economic system, to further production 
and secure a wide distribution of the material re¬ 
sources of the community. As representative of the 
community, it has also been undertaking commercial 
and other activities. These activities require a vast 
regulatory net-work, with a large volume of rules 
and regulations and requiring the help of more and 
more administrative tribunals and lawyers. 
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The Law of Crimes is no longer limited to the field 
of violence against the person or property of the 
individual as in mid-Victorian times as envisaged in 
the Privy Council. Anti-social crimes have increased 
in intensity and scope. Sections of wellrorganizcd 
people easily resort to direct action for agitational or 
subversive purposes. As a result, the very difficult 
work of adjusting the claims of civil liberties with the 
claims of internal order falls on the lawyer. 

The history of many countries has shown in the 
recent past that where law and order is allowed to be 
undermined by doctrinnaire attachment to freedom, 
unrelated to the needs of economic justice or of arrest¬ 
ing subversion, the stability of the Constitution and 
the security of the country are constantly placed in 
-danger; and if vigilance is not exercised, not only by 
the politicians, but by the lawyers and the judges, a 
free democracy is likely to drift into totalitarianism, 
extinguishing all freedom. 

This situation, fraught with serious difficulties, 
points to the fact that neither the profession nor the 
Bench can allow itself to be divorced from an inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the working of a welfare ad¬ 
ministration as well as of the threats of subversive 
tendencies. 
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It is, therefore, necessary, first, that education in 
Law as well as training in the profession should 
involve a first-hand knowledge of administrative prob¬ 
lems; and secondly, the interpretation of Law should 
cease to be static so that justice is not dispensed with 
in the abstract and what is right or wrong is inter¬ 
preted in terms of the supremacy of the Constitution, 
economic justice and internal order. This requires 
a complete reorientation of the problems of legal 
equipment, professional activity and judicial adminis¬ 
tration, 

VI 

At the same time, we must not lose sight of the art 
as well as the mission of the lawyer, A lawyer, to 
be an artist in the profession, should possess four 
essentials: the capacity to draft in accurate and precise- 
language; a mastery of legal principles, unclouded by 
vapoury case-law; an insight into human relations; 
and ceaseless effort to discover the truth, that is, the 
true motive, the true sequence of events and a true 
and unvarnished marshalling of facts, to which alone 
the principles of law could be applied. 

This requires a disregard for the cheap arts which 
gain tempoiary success like cleverness, sharp practice, 
fawning on the Bench or bullying the witnesses, 
which the ignorant associate with a successful lawyer. 
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More than that, it requires great fearlessness; the 
courage not to be afraid of the client or the judge. 

The basis of this art is not mere intellectual 
accomplishment but a moral quality, the zest to dis¬ 
cover and establish the truth and to be straightforward 
in one’s dealings with the client and the court; for 
they alone command respect and conviction; no 
cleverness, no studied eloquence, no persuasiveness 
can be its substitute. 

In pursuing this art, you must not forget the mis¬ 
sion of the lawyer. He is the defender of the inno¬ 
cent; the regulator of social relations; the vindicator 
of truth and the upholder of law, on which the 
stability of life rests. Very often he is the father- 
confessor, to whom people come in their difficulties; 
sometimes the legislator who helps legislatures to 
regulate social progress; and finally, one who, both 
as a practitioner and as a judge, maintains the stabi¬ 
lity of democratic society through the Rule of Law. 

The Rule of Law is one of the most important, 
if not the fundamental, principle of modern social 
organization. For, to use the words of the United 
Nations Charter, it ‘protects the dignity and worth 
of the human person’. In this, the lawyers have a 
special responsibility. It is the only constructive alter¬ 
native to the tyrannous misuse of power and the 
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suppression of the rights of the individual. This 
principle, even where it is recognised, has to be vigi¬ 
lantly guarded. Wherever it is not, it has to be 
fought for and made to prevail. 

With the acceptance of the goal of a welfare state 
in our country, our State, not unlike other States, is 
hkcly to move from gradual expropriation of private 
property to interference with the rights of the indivi¬ 
dual. Even in its present initial stage, the activities 
of the State have been overshadowing the spheres 
of social and economic life with the aid of a growing 
bureaucratic machine. 

In the climate of world opinion, fashioned by 
politicians and economists, the interest of the com¬ 
munity as a whole is coming to be considered, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, as the supreme goal and 
the individual important only as an instrument of 
the will of the all-powerful party or State. That 
way lies a drift towards totalitarianism. 

This drift, as our Constitution has wisely envis¬ 
aged, can be arrested only if the Rule of Law is 
sternly maintained through justice administered ao 
cording to certain fixed laws of evidence by an inde¬ 
pendent judicial agency. 

In this connexion, I may draw your attention to 
what is called ‘The Act of Athens’, adopted by the 
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Congress of Jurists which met at Athens in February, 
1956. It defined the Rule of Law as follows: 

“The Act of Athens declares that ‘the Rule 
of I^w .... springs from the rights of the 
individual developed through history in the age- 
old struggle of mankind for freedom; which 
rights include freedom of speech, press, worship, 
assembly and association and the right to free 
elections to the end that laws are enacted by 
the duly elected representatives of the people 
and afford equal protection to all.” 

It is for the lawyer, whether a practitioner or a judge, 
to uphold the Rule of Law and the freedom of the 
individual. This had been the mission of the pro¬ 
fession even under the British regime; it is more so 
now. And let us hope that the great tradition of 
the profession which has been built up during the 
last hundred years will, by those of us who belong to 
the profession, be passed on untarnished to those 
who have to uphold them in the future. 

With these words, I inaugurate the Conference 
and wish vou all success. 
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I am happy to participate in the Nineteenth Session 
of this Congress and to have the pleasure of meeting 
you all, I hasten to acknowledge my debt of grati¬ 
tude to you, for several of you have opened up for 
me many new and fascinating worlds. And how 
could I have made the little trinkets—my historical 
romances—had it not been for the historical ore 
which you have dug out with such patience and 
industry ? In the course of this work, however, I 
have formed my own impressions of History and I 
hope you will permit me to share them with you. 

II 

I take this opportunity to pay my tribute to the 
sturdy generations of historians, to which most of 
you belong. During the last century they have met 
the challenge of the European historians and those 
who followed them, who-—with many and very 
notable exceptions—tried to prove that India ‘never 
knew how to trade’; that her civilization was ‘crude’; 
that her people ‘ran into chaos tmless a despot’— 
and preferably a foreign one—‘ruled over her’; that 
most things in her culture were borrowed from Greeks 


inaugural address at the Nirteteenth Session of the Indian 
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or Other foreign sources; that the values inspiring 
her people were decadent, immoral or self-destruc¬ 
tive. 

In meeting this challenge, a band of European 
scholars, assisted by our historians, explored old 
records, threw light on old problems; filled 
blanks in our past and gave us back the greatness, 
the continuity and the mission which is India’s. 
They not only strengthened the national conscious¬ 
ness, but invested it with pride, confidence and a 
triumphant outlook. In this way they gave our 
struggle for freedom both inspiration and vitality. 

In rendering this great service, some of these 
historians, not unnaturally, fell into the pitfalls 
which a defence lawyer cannot avoid. They tried 
to fit facts into the frame-work of their pleas. They 
justified institutions and events by applying the 
touchstone of modern European standards. Some 
discovered even parliamentary government in ancient 
India. Others cast ancient heroism in the mould of 
modern motifs. Still others re-interpreted events, so 
that every virtue was ours, every drawback, that of 
England. 

Some British historians have tried to prove that 
there was no such thing as India. Some of our histo¬ 
rians have tried to establish that India in the past was 
the same as the India of our dreams. But with free- 
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dom come, we have to reorient this outlook. While 
our history has to discard the biased judgment of a 
foreign ruling class, we have to eliminate the partisan 
attitude of aggressive nationalism. 

Ill 

History, like a mysterious goddess, has been all 
things to all men. As art, it has ranged from poetry 
and romance to sermons and propaganda in which 
prejudice masquerades as moral indignation. As 
theology, it has traced the hand of God in many events 
which can as well be attributed to the ‘other gentle¬ 
man’. 

In the past we had the classic example of History 
as Propaganda in the works of Tacitus, Gibbon and 
Macaulay; their effort, no doubt, was unconscious 
and the effect imperceptible. Similarly, in the recent 
past, Vincent Smith tried to justify British Rule 
through history, and Jayaswal saw in the campaigns 
of the Nagas an ancient precedent for the modern 
national upheaval. 

In recent years, however, history has been un¬ 
abashed propaganda. Some historians, driven by a 
desire—no doubt laudable—to promote Hindu-Mus- 
lim unity, have been discovering rare catholicity in 
the Sultans of Delhi. Even the great Shankara- 
charya, who taught universal pantheism and revolu- 
rionised the religious and philosophical outlook as well 
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as the intellectual structure of the country, was dis¬ 
covered by some to have been influenced by the mono¬ 
theism of the Qoran. I should not be surprised if 
budding historians discover primitive Communism in 
the Rigveda, and in the struggle between Rana Pra-tap 
and Akbar, a conflict between feudalism and capital¬ 
ism. 

Let us, by all means, work for what we want; let 
us not, for God’s sake, read all we wish to be in 
what really was. Let the: true picture of the past 
stand before us, for then it would serve as a pointer 
or a danger signal on our journey to the future as we 
wish to make it. 

IV 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, history 
began to be looked upon as an exact science and ended 
by becoming the handmaid of economics. Accord¬ 
ing to this school, the affairs of man were no longer 
guided by God, the ambition of kings or the caprices 
of ministers. They were no longer conditioned by 
ideas, institutions, group sentiments or by the leader¬ 
ship of great men. They were found to be princi¬ 
pally conditioned by the economic organisation of 
society, which, again, was based on the mechanism 
of production and exchange of goods. 

The other day I was reading a book in which the 
sudden appearance of great men, during a period, 
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who altered the course of history, was attributed 
mainly to the economic forces which shaped their 
early life and their times. Following the line of the 
author, I began to wonder: Did Shankar revolutionise 
India because sufficient bananas were not left in the 
ancestral Nambudri Illam at Kaladi? Did the 
heroines of Rajputana immolate themselves in jauhar 
because they found that it was more paying to fling 
ihcmsclvcs into fire than to live in pomp and luxury 
as the mistresses of the Sultans of Delhi? 

Under this new dispensation, in which the eco¬ 
nomic forces become the principal, if not the sole, 
shaping factor in human affairs, man is shorn of his 
ethical and spiritual character. He just stands ex¬ 
posed as a germ, only more intelligent, and therefore 
more dangerous, than other germs. And the role 
of the great leaders of men and of noble ideas and 
aspirations is entirely lost sight of in assessing the 
trend of human evolution—in the end, to our un¬ 
making. 

V 

In the nineteenth century a general air of the world 
in crisis prevailed in some countries in Europe. This 
tended to reduce history to a sort of astrology. 
Spenpler, for instance, prophesied the doom of 
Western civilization. Karl Marx agreed with him, 
not in a spirit of defeatism, but with exultation. 
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According to the latter, ih? world was collapsing; 
a new world was awaiting a Messiah; and He was 
to come in the shape of the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat. 

Certain predictions of Marx, reduced to axioms, 
were proclaimed and accepted as having the certitude 
of scientific truth. According to them, all the world 
over, feudalism is invariably replaced by capitalism. 
When it is so replaced, the capitalists, few in number, 
would grow still fewer, while the proletariat would 
increase in number and become poorer. As a result, 
the proletariat would overthrow the few capitalists 
and establish a classless society. 

In frying to affirm the immutability of this law, 
some Marxian historians have had to discover that 
Fascism, the unexpected phenomenon never thought 
of by Marx, was the ‘last compulsion of capitalism’. 
And often enough, feudalism and capitalism had had 
to be re-defined to suit inconvenient developments. 
Those of us who are familiar with the self-assurance 
of well-known astrologers know how if one prediction 
fails, there is always another griha-yoga ready to ex¬ 
plain what has happened. 

As contrasted with these predictions, let us look .at 
what has happened during the last century. In cer¬ 
tain countries, capitalism has led to a significant 
rise in the level of income and the standard of living; 
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the broad mass of workers there has accepted the new 
order in preference to Communism. Some highly 
industrialized countries have avoided Communism, 
while some agrarian countries have fallen under its 
spell. The industrialization of Russia did not pre¬ 
cede the Industrial Revolution, but followed it. Forty 
years of the so-called proletarian rule in Russia has 
shown that the proletariat is not undifferentiated; 
that when workers are in power, they are as keen on 
preserving differentials as the capitalists. Classless 
society has failed to materialise. No world revolu¬ 
tion has been possible, nor a worker’s paradise, as 
we see from the events happening before our very 
eyes. 

Such history neither illumines the past, nor the 
future.' That is why in countries where it is in vogue 
it has to be re-written time and again to eliminate 
inconvenient episodes and developments. 

VI 

History can have only one approach: the historical. 
Human life is a continuous process. Men and events 
as well as the integration and disintegration of human 
aggregates, therefore, can only be adequately viewed 
in the flowing stream of time. 

Historians, no doubt, have to work under the limi¬ 
tations of time, space and human effort. But if the 
significance of one wave in the stream is not known 
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or not viewed in the continuing chain which links 
it with the preceding and succeeding waves, the 
volume and direction of the stream cannot be 
accurately assessed. And if they are pre-conceived, 
historical interpretation becomes unreal. 

The first step in this historical interpretation, there¬ 
fore, is to recognise the importance of truth; that is, 
of searching and tabulating records with integrity 
and thoroughness; of weighing the testimony in a 
scrupulous balance; of presenting facts and all the 
facts in chronological sequence. Then only will it 
be possible to infer the significance of events, if at all. 

But if the historian ignores this discipline of facts, 
or if he omits or discards the art of presenting facts 
in proper perspective, or if he fails to trace the signi¬ 
ficance of events in strict sequence and in a dis¬ 
passionate manner, he had better, like myself, 
content himself with writing historical romances. 

There is, however, one danger. As more and more 
materials come to light, and more scientific knowledge 
is pressed into the service of History, the conclusions 
tend to be tentative. At the same time, if the his¬ 
torian hesitates to draw conclusions from the facts 
before him, he would become only a narrow specialist 
who knows more and more about less and less and 
says less and less about it. History then would lose 
all interest and all value. 
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Next to the discipline of facts is the difficult task 
of determining what the subject-matter of historical 
treatment is. If the subject-matter is taken to be a 
geographical unit, the result will be incoherent. If it 
is taken to be the lifetime of a conqueror or a dynasty 
or even an empire, the outlook would be fragmentary. 

The proper subject of history, as I conceive it, can 
only be a people possessing a continuous urge to live 
up to certain well-defined values, which leads them to 
collective action, and of which their apparent life is in 
a substantial measure an expression. 

If there is no such collective urge in a people, there 
cannot be common history. If there had been no 
continuity tied up with the sanctity of the Vedas, no 
Manusmriti generally accepted as the law of the land, 
no institution of Chaturvarnya associated with the 
country, no group sentiments like those of being 
Brahmins or Kshatriyas cutting across the linguistic 
and tribal barriers, no collective will to pattern its life 
according to common values and to resist alien influen¬ 
ces,—there would have been no India and no History 
of India. 

History, therefore, can only be the story of the integ¬ 
ration or disintegration of a human aggregate. The 
a tribe, a city, a linguistic group, a 
nation or a group of nations driven to collective will; 
in each case the aggregate must enjoy a continuity of 
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life through common memory. The bulk of its 
people must also recognise certain common values, in 
living up to which the best among them would find 
the fulfilment of its collective existence. 

VII 

if my view is correct, the history of India has to be 
re-written, first from the Indian point of view. Second¬ 
ly, not from any prc<onccivcd national bias, but 
with a view to discover what, in the course of centuries, 
we felt and suffered; how we reacted to new con¬ 
ditions; what were the central ideas and fundamen¬ 
tal values which persisted through time, how we 
were influenced or overwhelmed by the impact of 
external forces or internal disruption and how we sur¬ 
vived them to emerge as a vital and free nation. 

In any history of India we have to resist the tempta¬ 
tion of accepting, without the strictest scrutiny, the 
facts or their interpretation found in the records of 
the conqueror, or his chronicler. At the same time, 
as I said, we should not be carried away by a false 
sense of national glorification. 

We have also to outgrow the tendency, too com¬ 
monly found, to deal with the British conquest only 
as the evolution of an administrative set-up, or as a 
mere act of exploitation rather than as a process which 
led to the emergence of free India today. 
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In our new History we have to try to find an answer 
to several questions: how the Western impact, for 
instance, influenced Indian life; how the discovery of 
Sanskrit Literature by Aquetil Dure-Perron, Sir 
William Jones and others led to a renaissance in India, 
at the same time influencing deeply the current of 
Western culture; how Western nationalism differs: 
from the Indian variety, which has been the product 
of Western educated classes, scholars, lawyers, teach¬ 
ers, and journalists who, though filled with enthusU 
asm for a material civilization, scientific outlook and 
democratic ideals, remained profoundly attached to. 
our ancient culture. 

We might still take a broader view of the problems, 
of modern history. How is the present world 
consciousness related to the nineteenth centurj' impact 
of the West on India and some other nations of Asia? 
Has the growth of easy communications been render^ 
ing ‘closed’ cultures impossible in Asia? Was the 
nationalism as it evolved in the different Asian coun¬ 
tries a positive, liberalising force or a negative: 
xenophobia? Has India, in moving towards a com¬ 
mon civilization based on science, technology and 
social democracy, retainod the vitality of its heritage so- 
as to be able to contribute a higher life of the Spirit to. 
the future? 
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Modern history, however, has to be fitted in the 
context of certain vast movements of the past. The 
influence of India penetrated into many countries of 
Asia from Iran to'China and Japan, into South-East 
Asia and Tibet. Islam continued to influence nearly 
the whole of Asia for several centuries. The early 
civilizations of Egypt, 'West Asia and India exerted 
mutual influence on one another. All these pheno- 
jnena have to be studied by selected Indian students 
at well-equipped centres in India and abroad under 
a co-ordinated scheme. 

An earnest endeavour has also to be made to dev¬ 
elop a proper historical sense and historical conscious¬ 
ness among the people. We can no longer look for¬ 
ward to the influence of the European scholars, who 
inspired Indian students of history with a critical and 
•scientific spirit and kept it at a high level by their 
example and inspiration. It is now for our Univer¬ 
sities to ensure that this high standard is maintained. 
The need is great and immediate, for the standard is 
visibly going down. 

What we need is an outstanding Journal of History 
edited by an independent board of eminent historians 
and subsidized by Government. We also need 
■periodical international conferences on History to be 
held in India. I hope this Congress would accept 
the move sponsored by some delegates to hold 
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periodical seminars on Asian history. Such seminars 
should, in course of time, broaden out into seminars 
on world history; for in the region of knowledge there 
are no frontiers, cither national, racial or continental. 

But above all, what the country needs first is a 
dynamic effort to study, analyse and present the 
whole process of the growth and development of India 
in the context of the world changes; a study, not in 
isolated periods but in the stream of time; a study, 
which never forgets the fundamental values to which 
we owe our continuous collective existence nor to take 
into account the new factors which have emerged at 
every stage of our life. This alone will enable us to 
walk the future with firm but wary steps. 

With these words, I thank you for the honour that 
you have done me and 1 inaugurate this Conference. 
I wish you all success. 
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I am happy to meet you all in this Fifth Session 
of the Sanskrit Vishva Parishad. I cannot help 
feeling a thrill—and who will not?—to be in this 
holy land, this Dharmakshetra. In this place many 
a decisive battle has been fought in the past. Here, 
Sri Krishna delivered His Message not only to India, 
but to the whole humanity. What can be a more 
fitting tribute to this place than that we should 
assemble here for the promotion of a cause which, 
if successful, would ensure that this Message is kept 
alive in the hearts of the people of this country ? 
The Bhagavad Gita has been translated into all the 
languages of India and into most of the important 
languages of the world. Nothing, however, can 
equal the purity, the simplicity and the dignity of 
the Message in the original Sanskrit. India has to 
keep alive Sanskrit, if for nothing else, at any rate 
to understand, to appreciate and to be inspired by, 
the Message in its original. 

We can look back, with pardonable pride, at the 
way in which the work of the Parishad has evoked 
response in the people as well as the Governments 
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in India. In its Resolutions the Parishad has stressed 
among other things: 

(1) the importance of giving Sanskrit its 
rightful place at all stages of education in this 
country; 

(2) the urgency of giving encouragement and 
financial aid to institutions and individuals 
which are engaged in promoting the study of 
Sanskrit; 

(3) need to preserve all the good features 
of the traditional method of studying Sanskrit 
and to incorporate them in the courses of studies 
adopted in the colleges and universities; 

(4) the immediate necessity of introducing 
in the traditional system of Sanskrit Education^ 
not only some modern subjects, but also a 
critical, historical and comparative outlook in 
the study of Sanskrit itself, so that career 
possibilities may be opened to the products of 
this system of education as to those who receive 
University Education; 

(5) the need to establish some Sanskrit Uni¬ 
versities at selected centres with a view, not only 
to preserve the learning which has come down 
from the past, but also to develop it, under 
the impact of world scholarship and learnings 
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and to express the learning thus developed, 
through original works in Sanskrit. 

The people have been awakened to the above 
needs and I am glad that steps arc being taken by 
several Governments and institutions to fulfil them. 

In the light of the Resolution passed by the 
Tirupati Session of the Sanskrit Vishva Parishad, 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan has helped the Parishad 
to organize a system of examinations in elementary 
courses in Sanskrit. These courses are not intended 
for specialized study; they are just elementary enough 
to provide the background of Sanskrit to the ordinary 
man. The object is to give to the people, who 
otherwise have no tame or inclination to prosecute 
regular studies, a familiarity with basic Sanskrit and 
to introduce them to the beauties of Sanskrit 
Literature and the values for which it stands, enabling 
them to appreciate the strength and vitality of 
Sanskritic elements in their own language and to 
pave the way for a greater appreciation of Indian 
heritage in their lives. 

So far, the examinations have met with a certain 
amount of success; but it will largely depend upon 
the different branches, Kendras and Mandals of the 
Vishva Parishad, the teachers in the schools and 
others interested in Sanskrit to help in creating 
centres for these examinations. Certain easy text- 
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books have already been published; others arc soon 
going to follow. 

We are indebted to the Chairman and Members, 
of the Patanjali Sastri Committee, appointed by the 
Tirupati Session of the Vishva Parishad, who submit¬ 
ted a representation to the President, the Prime 
Minister and some Ministers of the Government of 
India, placing the views of the Parishad before 
them. 

The appointment of the Sanskrit Commission by 
the Government of India, among other things, to 
suggest ways and means of giving Sanskrit and 
Sanskritisls their rightful place in the educational 
system and the intellectual life of the country is an 
event of considerable importance. The eyes of the 
whole country are now turned towards this Com¬ 
mission and the recommendations which they would 
be placing before the Government. 

During the last year we had two Sanskrit Uni¬ 
versities coming into existence in this country: The 
Varanasi Sanskrit University Act has been passed 
by the U. P. Legislature and very shortly the 
Sanskrit College, which already functions as a sort 
of all-India University, will be converted into a large- 
scale statutory university. 

The Punjab Government, in foundmg the Kuruk- 
shetra University, has achieved a great aim, reviving 
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ihc importance of a great place, the memory of 
■which is for ever enshrined in India’s heart. 

Uttar Pradesh is not only the biggest State in 
India, but is saturated with Sanskritic studies. 
Varanasi is perhaps the oldest living university town 
in the world and has been the centre of our cultural 
aspirations for ages. The City has the biggest net¬ 
work of Pathshalas in the country; the oldest system 
of Sanskrit examinations; one of the best Sanskrit 
libraries and perhaps the biggest collection of 
Sanskrit manuscripts in the world. The Govern¬ 
ment Sanskrit College, when converted into a Uni¬ 
versity, will revitalise the inspiration which has 
flowed from this sacred City. 

In a similar way, Kurukshetra has been as holy a 
s{X>t and has as sacred an association and I have no 
doubt in my mind that with the enthusiasm which 
the Punjab Government has brought to bear upon 
this scheme, it will grow as an inspiring centre of 
the best in India’s national heritage. 

I take this opportunity to congratulate those State 
Governments which have been taking a keen interest 
in the development of Sanskrit. Uttar Pradesh has 
decided to award cash prizes to writers of original 
works in Sanskrit. It has given larger grants for 
the Pathshalas and set up model Pathshalas. Several 
other States have been reorganizing the traditional 
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system of Sanskrit Education so as to make it more 
suited to modern conditions—among others, Madhya 
Pradesh, Bengal, Andhra, Kerala, Punjab and 
Bombay. 

But here I may be permitted to raise a more funda¬ 
mental question: Is it necessary to perpetuate the 
two systems of Sanskrit Education which now exist 
in India ? The traditional system has a hoary line¬ 
age. It has rendered great services in the past. It 
has been responsible for India’s contribution to world 
thought and culture. Not to retain its best points 
would be to sacrifice the best in our educational 
system. 

At the same time, there is the modern way of 
studying Sanskrit, followed in the colleges and the 
universities. It was introduced in the British' days 
as a result of the great work done by the English 
and Indian scholars, beginning with Sir William 
Jones. The departments of Sanskrit and Ancient 
Indian History in our universities and the different 
Research Institutes are really counterparts of the 
schools of Sanskrit and Indology in Western 
countries. They have yet to draw the sap from the 
soil. 

These two streams of Sanskrit Education flowing 
apart have /Treated certain problems. The products 
of the traditional system are not able to play their 
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part in the new life of the country in the way they 
should. Their number is gradually decreasing. In 
the new economic set-up, their patrons are gradually 
disappearing. They suffer from a sense of frustra¬ 
tion. 

At the same time, the modern system of Sanskrit 
Education in the universities and colleges, increasingly 
emphasizing the critical method, reduces Sanskrit 
studies from a source of creative inspiration into a 
post-mortem examination of a dead classic and an 
extinct culture. 

But if the heritage of India, which is as alive today 
as it ever was, has to be preserved, the traditional 
system of Sanskrit learning cannot be forsworn. 
The products of the modern system, however learned 
they may be in the way of critical and historical 
scholarship, never attain that deep knowledge of the 
texts which is essential for appreciating the genius of 
the land and for imparting inspiration. 

It would therefore be very desirable to amalgamate 
the best points of both these two systems. The only 
way to do so appears to me to be on some such 
lines: Firstly, the basic and primary education in 
Sanskrit should be the same for everybody through¬ 
out the land. It should have certain elements of the 
traditional system. Secondly, for those who want 
to specialise in Sanskrit at the University stage, there 
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should be a good grounding in Linguistics and 
Comparative Philology on the one hand and in the 
traditional learning on the other. This would 
require that some elements of the traditional method 
should begin at the Secondary Education stage. 

If these two things are secured, the distinction 
between the Pandit and the Professor would gradually 
vanish, because every future Sanskritist would have 
acquired the good elements from both the systems. 

It is only in India that this combination can be 
achieved; for the traditional scholarship is still alive 
and the modern Sanskrit scholarship has also taken 
root in the country. If there is enough goodwill and 
less of mutual disregard, it would not be difficult to 
achieve this combination. 

But one thing I am clear about; it is essential that 
the best elements in the traditional system must be 
preserved in order that the heritage for which 
Sanskrit stands may remain unimpaired in this 
country. 

Now that India is free, Sanskrit must come into 
its own in this land. We must have in this country 
a Central Institute which, in co-operation with our 
Universities and other Institutes, not only conducts 
post-graduate studies and research in Sanskrit and 
allied Languages, but recaptures the spirit of Sanskrit 
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in terms of modern needs and maintains the supre¬ 
macy of its influence over our life. 

Such a Central Institute should have cultural con¬ 
tacts in all countries where there had been such 
contacts in ancient and medieval times, as also with 
those modern universities and centres where Indology 
is studied. It should be the Nalanda of our future, 
where students seeking knowledge and inspiration 
could come and from where scholars can go to 
foreign countries carrying the message of India. 

There arc great institutions in this country which 
arc doing such work in some form or the other, 
but in modern times what we require is one large 
Institute, amply financed by the Government of 
India, preferably associated with a Sanskrit Univer¬ 
sity, through which the whole work of the country 
could be co-ordinated. 
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I am very happy to be present here today to 
inaugurate the Tenth Annual Session of the Indian 
Society of Agricultural Statistics. As Thakur 
Hukum Singhji has said, my association with the 
Society is of a long duration. It was when I was 
the Minister for Food and Agriculture in the Govern¬ 
ment of India that I first came in close contact with 
the work of the Society. In 1951, the Society 
honoured me by electing me as its honorary member 
and I had occasion to address the Fifth Annual Session 
of the Society in that year. I also remember having 
presided over the symposium on the assessment of 
our Grow-More-Food campaign which was organized 
on that occasion. 

I am, therefore, very pleased to see that the Society 
continues to pursue its aim of promoting studies in 
the field of agricultural statistics by various means 
like its annual meetings, symposia and seminars, the 
publication of its Journal and other literature, with 
the same high standard which the promoters of the 
Society set for themselves in its early days. I am 
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Specially happy to see that the Society has brought out 
a valuable publication on sampling theory and its 
application to sample surveys in agriculture by Dr. 
P, V. Sukhatme. I am also glad to learn that this 
publication is helping the promotion in other 
countries, under the auspices of the Food and Agri¬ 
culture Organization of the United Nations, of the 
sampling techniques developed in India by Dr. 
Sukhatme and his colleagues associated with the 
Society. 

In my Address to your Society in 1951 ,1 had referred 
to the uninformed public criticism of agricultural statis¬ 
tics generally and of our Grow-More-Food campaign, 
then in operation, in particular, and had stressed the 
importance of disabusing the minds of the people 
with regard to some of the misapprehensions that used 
to be expressed. I had explained that it was necessary 
to educate the public in regard to the methods adopted 
by the Government for collecting statistical data; the 
extent to which these methods are scientific and based 
on sound statistical principles; and the efforts that 
are being made to bring about further improvements 
in the collection of data. On the other hand, an 
all-out effort has also to be made to develop and apply 
scientific methods for collecting reliable data in those 
sectors of our agriculture where such data arc not yet 
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available. In the former sphere, namely, that of edu¬ 
cating the public, your Society has an important role 
to play and I would strongly endorse the suggestions 
made by Thakur Hukum Singhji that the Society 
should place still greater emphasis on this aspect of 
its work than it has been doing in the past. 

In regard to the development and use of statistically 
sound methods for the collection of agricultural data 
in fields where these have not been applied in the 
past, the Indian Council of Agricultural Research, in 
co-operation with statistical organizations in the 
States, has been hard at work for several years till 
recently. During these years, I am glad to note 
that commendable progress has been made in extend¬ 
ing the area of application of statistical techniques. 
At present, annual estimates of yield of principal 
food crops arc being obtained through random 
sample surveys over almost the entire country. Con¬ 
sequently our statistics of production of these crops 
arc today far more reliable than at any time in the 
past. The successful application of these methods 
to assess the number of livestock and the catches of 
marine fish has also been demonstrated on a large scale. 
I hope, therefore, that the States will adopt these 
methods systematically for the improvement of our 
data in these fields. 
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In connexion with the assessment of the progress 
made in the additional production of food through 
the Grow-More-Food campaign and other similar 
measures, a great deal has been achieved. As a result 
of random sample surveys, we have now more 
dependable yardsticks of additional production from 
the use of improved seed, fertilizers, irrigation, 
reclamation of land, etc. It has also been possible 
with the help of these surveys to demonstrate that the 
Grow-More-Food campaign did really achieve a 
substantial measure of success. Since then, agri¬ 
cultural statisticians have made a further contribution 
to our drive for the increase of production by devising 
a method of simple experiments. These arc carried 
out on cultivators' fields with the object of demonstrat¬ 
ing to them the benefits from the use of fertiliMrs 
and other improved measures, and at the same time 
collecting scientifically valid data on the additional 
production to be expected from such measures. 
Thousands of these simple trials are now being con¬ 
ducted in the Community Project areas and a country¬ 
wide scheme of such trials is included in the Second 
Five-Year Plan. 

We have now entered a new phase in the develop¬ 
ment of our agriculture. In place of a Grow-More- 
Food campdgn, we have comprehensive plans consist¬ 
ing of multifarious projects aiming towards the 
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achievement of targets which we have set ourselves 
for the speedy improvement of our agriculture and 
of the standard of living of our rural population. 

The target in the Second Five-Year Plan, as you 
know, is to increase the agricultural production by 
30 per cent over the achievement in the preceding 
period, and at the same time to provide maximum 
rural employment. These objectives place a very 
heavy responsibility on the shoulders of the agricul¬ 
tural statisticians in that they will have to intensify 
and systematize the efforts that they have been mak¬ 
ing in the past for the collection of reliable data. 
This alone will provide a firm foundation for the 
Plan and to make a continuous scientific appraisal of 
its progress. 

We all know that data regarding our land resources 
and crop yields are still incomplete. We have still 
no statistics for land utilization in certain unsurveyed 
and other non-reporting areas, like the hilly areas of 
U. P. We have no reliable measure of the produc¬ 
tion of the so-called minor food crops like fruits and 
vegetables, which, none the less, play a vital role in 
our nutrition, or of industrial crops like cotton, 
sugarcane, oilseeds, etc. We also do not possess 
reliable data on our animal products like milk or 
wool or the catches from our marine and inland 
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fisheries. These lacunae must be filled up very rapid¬ 
ly as the reality of our targets depends to a large extent 
on the validity of these statistics. 

The same remarks apply to the assessment of the 
progress of the Plan. Our experience with the Grow- 
More-Food campaign has underlined the great impor¬ 
tance of scientific appraisal of the progress of the 
Plan. On the one hand, popular enthusiasm must 
be roused and maintained by dissemination of correct 
information on the achievements made. On the 
other hand, excessive and unsubstantiated claims, 
which might result in frustration in the end, must be 
refuted. Agricultural statisticians have demonstrat¬ 
ed that they can discharge their responsibilities in 
these matters efficiently. In fact, the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research had prepared, at my ins¬ 
tance, a comprehensive programme for the collection 
of essential basic data in the various agricultural fields 
tha»t I have mentioned above by the application of 
statistical techniques, and for a systematic appraisal 
of the progress of the various projects under the 
agricultural plan. The work has, however, since 
been centralissed in the National Sample Survey, 
fcut I feel confident that the agricultural statisticians 
in the country will realize the national importance 
of this work and extend their unstinted co-operation 
in the accomplishment of these tasks. 
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On the question of the appraisal of the Plan, I 
would like to invite your attention to the observa¬ 
tions made by our President, Dr. Rajendfa Prasad, 
at the last annual session of the Society. We must 
ponder seriously over his suggestions that the Plan¬ 
ning Commission should seek a wide measure of 
co-operation in making this appraisal by delegating 
this task to independent regional bodies comprising 
of agricultural statisticians, economists and repre¬ 
sentatives of the Government and the rural popula¬ 
tion in the region. In the words of the President, 
‘a continuous appraisal of the results of the Plan, 
made by such bodies, will not only help to increase 
the people’s confidence in the efficacy of the Plan 
but would inspire them to participate more actively 
in the Plan for accelerating the tempo of progress.’ 

I am pleased to find that you arc wide awake to 
the tasks that lie ahead of you and note that a dis¬ 
cussion on the statistical study and analysis of the 
agricultural plan under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Yates, is a part of the programme of the present 
session. 

I wish your deliberations all success and hope that 
they will help agricultural statisticians to become 
better equipped to play their part in planning for the 
agricultural prosperity of India. I also hope that 
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your meetings will focus the attention of the ad¬ 
ministrators and the lay public on the importance 
and difficulties of the agricultural statisticians’ work 
in this respect. 

I now declare the session open and request Pro¬ 
fessor Neyman to give his Address. 
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Once again I have the pleasure to greet you on the 
occasion of our Republic Day. This occasion, like 
similar occasions in the past, is one of rejoicing and 
thanksgiving; for many have been the notable 
achievements which our country has been able to 
make during the last twelve months. These now 
enable us to look forward with confidence and 
optimism towards the future. 

Our first achievement has been in the economic field 
—the fulfilment of the First Five-Year Plan and the 
inauguration of the Second Five-Year Plan on a much 
bolder scale. In achieving substantially the targets 
which we set for ourselves in the First Five-Year Plan 
we have gained experience and confidence. They will 
now enable us to face the odds which face us and 
gather the courage essential to overcome them. 

Our steel projects are advancing; hydro-electric 
works arc progressing satisfactorily; industry on the 
whole is prospering. Inflationary trends are being 
rigidly controlled and the Rupee has remained firm. 
The agricultural production, in spite of climatic set¬ 
backs, is making steady progress. Rural India is 
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being awakened to a new will to work and to achieve 
better living. 

The next great achievement has been in the political 
field. The Reorganization of the States on November 
I, 1956, has been the culmination of the process of 
integration inaugurated by that great builder of 
modem India—Sardar Patel. The recent process how¬ 
ever, was painful; it involved considerable risks and 
caused much anxiety. At one time events threatened 
to shatter our will to national unity and to resurrect 
the medieval particularism which had, in the centuries 
past, brought about our national disintegration. But 
the popular will to unity has triumphed; the problem 
has been solved almost to general satisfaction. 

Our third great achievement has been in the social 
field. The social revolution implied in the amend¬ 
ment of the Hindu Law has broken through the 
stagnancy of the social institutions, placed our woman¬ 
hood on a basis of equality and given to social progress 
a new fluidity. 

India’s greatest achievement during the last year has 
been in the international field. The role she has played 
as a peace-maker and in mobilizing the world opinion 
against the terrible events in Egypt and Hungary has 
been historic. In this regard, the voice of our Prime 
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Minister, clear and strong, has been heard with respect 
by the whole world. 

So far as Egypt at least is concerned, something 
unique in the history of the world has been achieved. 
For the first time, the voice of reason has prevailed 
over the clash of might. What could have led to a 
new and bloodier war was halted by the united efforts 
of the nations of the world assembled in the United 
Nations Organization. Though that was not to be in 
Hungary, the world opinion which rallied round the 
brave fighters for freedom has opened a new chapter in 
the age-old struggle for freedom. 

In pursuance of India’s policy that personal contacts 
between the statesmen of the world invariably lead to 
better international understanding, our Prime Minister 
has visited several foreign countries. Under his great 
leadership, India can look forward to playing an 
important role in preserving world peace in the year 
to come. 

In the intellectual and cultural spheres, India is 
emerging into a new, vigorous life. Universities, 
research centres, particularly those pertaining to ad¬ 
vanced science, and other institutions, have been spring¬ 
ing up in several parts of the country. Education is 
being slowly moulded to suit modern needs. Youth 
camps, the activities of the N. C. C. and the A. C. C. 
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arc bringing to the younger generation a healthy team 
spirit and a vigorously national outlook. The artistic 
activities of dance, drama and music have been stimulat¬ 
ed in all States. A new life is bringing forth a new 
literature of—let me hope—, vigour and beauty. 

The rapid adoption of Hindi, the movement to 
retain for Sanskrit an effective place in our education, 
the establishment of Sanskrit Universities and the 
Buddha Parinirvana celebrations indicate that while 
we are impatient to secure material advance, we arc 
not slow in our attempt to re-capture the spiritual 
vitality of our heritage. 

Coming to our own State, the new year opens with 
cheer. The law and order situation has continued to 
improve, and, as I pointed out on the occasion of the 
Annual Police Parade a few weeks ago, we have good 
reasons to be proud of our Police Force. In spite of 
the fact that we had to face several calamities like 
floods during the year, resulting in scarcity of food 
at places, the administration has been operating 
smoothly and with efficiency. 

The State has outstripped most of the targets of the 
First Five-Year Plan and the implementation of the 
Second Plan has begun under promising auspices. 
Our intensive effort to step up food production has 
been maintained. In 1951 when the First Plan was 
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launched, there was shortage of food. Our annual 
production was 1079 million tons. During the First 
Plan period we exceeded the target. Last year we 
were able to produce 12 million tons of foodgrains. 
Our cotton targets were surpassed. The quality of 
our jute has greatly improved, and we produced about 
60 per cent of the country’s total sugar output. 

Irrigation works have been multiplied. Tube-wells 
are being brought into commission throughout the 
State; new dams are being opened; new channels dug. 
The 67-lakh Chandra Prabha Dam, providing irriga¬ 
tion facilities to about 46,000 acres in the Varanasi 
district was recently opened. The mileage of irriga¬ 
tion channels has gone up from 17,000 miles to over 
23,000 miles, and by 1961 we hope to add another 
3,000 miles. 

Power development has proceeded apace. Tlie 
Sarda Power Station with its installed capacity of 
41,400 kilowatts in the Naini Tal district will carry 
electricity to eleven more districts. The Bhadohi 
Diesel Power House, the largest of its kind in U. P., 
opened a few weeks ago, will also provide benefit to 
several districts. The total installed capacity of State 
electrical undertakings is now 93,000 kilowatts, 
serving forty-one districts, as against twenty-eight in 
1951. 
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More electricity means more scope to industry. 
Although ours is an essentially agricultural State and 
our principal objective must be to raise agricultural pro¬ 
duction speedily, we have to take steps to industrialize 
as fast as we can. During the First Plan period the 
Government established two major factories, one at 
Churk, for the production of cement, and another for 
precision instruments at Lucknow. Very soon, we 
hope to have a Soda-ash factory and a fertilizer plant 
near Varanasi. 

In the present Five-Year Plan a sum of Rs.689'95 
lakhs is allotted for the expansion of medium and 
large-scale industries. Half of it will be given as aid 
to the Private Sector for locating suitable industries in 
Uttar Pradesh. Rs.976 lakhs have been set apart 
for village and small-scale industries. Work has been 
started on the establishment of two industrial estates, 
one at Kanpur and another at Allahabad. They will 
be managed by cor{x)rations and factories will be built 
for industrial enterprises. 

A silent revolution is taking place over the rural 
areas. Uttar Pradesh has been the pioneer in Com¬ 
munity Projects, the first pilot project of Etawah being 
the model for the whole country. Today, the State 
has 159 N. E. S. Blocks and 53 intensive development 
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blocks. The old 25 Community Blocks have been 
converted into what are known as Normalised Blocks. 
The zeal to use this opportunity for a better life is 
evident throughout the State. 

Our development work during the last year was 
retarded by unprecedented floods; but elaborate plans 
and schemes have been formulated to keep such havoc 
at its lowest, at the same time providing relief to all 
those who are affected by it. 

Primary education has been made free up to the 
Third Class all over the State. From July next we 
hope to extend this benefit to students up to Class V. 
Discipline in our educational institutions has improved. 
Our old universities have been reorganized. The 
Gorakhpur University and the Sanskrit University of 
Varanasi will soon begin their career. The Roorkee 
University, now the biggest educational centre of 
engineering in the country, has attracted students from 
many nations for post-graduate work. 

Expansion of medical and public health facilities has 
also been considerable. Several hospitals, big and 
small, have been opened during this year. 

The Collectoratcs in the State have been reorganized. 
The Consolidation of Holdings is making progress; 
many more towns have been brought under the State 
Insurance Scheme. Only yesterday, the mass 
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Shramdan drive was completed and it was a delight to 
see thousands of people from all walks of life parti¬ 
cipating in this sacred mission. 

Five years ago, India established a glorious record 
by conducting the largest and most democratic elections 
in the history of the world in an atmosphere of peace 
and orderliness. I am sure the new Elections will also 
be conducted in the same spirit of democratic freedom. 

Ours is a living, dynamic democracy, of parliament¬ 
ary government functioning efficiently, of Fundamen¬ 
tal Rights duly safeguarded. India has also embarked 
on a career of vast planning to secure economic justice. 
She has shown more than anything else her ability to 
utilize the strength, which constitutional stability 
freely maintained gives. 

Unfortunately, the international atmosphere 
continues to be uncertain. Our frontiers, on account 
of recent developments, have to be vigilantly safeguard¬ 
ed. But we can look forward to the coming year 
with calm confidence, which faith in God gives to 
those who work hard for noble ends. 

On this auspicious day, let us, therefore, re-dedicate 
ourselves to the task before us with firm determination 
to safeguard our freedom, to maintain internal order 
and to achieve the targets of the Second Five-Year Plan. 

—Jai Hind. 
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I feel very happy indeed to participate in the Bi- 
Decennial Celebrations of the Bhavan. Mine has 
been the joy of witnessing the growth of the idea; its 
blossoming out into a home of Indian Culture; its 
developing into a movement. The joy has been all 
the greater for my having been associated with almost 
every phase of its activities. 

It was in 1923 that an idea gathered form in a 
very small circle of friends in Bombay. If our cul¬ 
ture has to be re-vitalised—and this was the idea— 
three conditions were necessary: First, other worldli¬ 
ness, the curse of the past, has to be replaced by a 
sense of joy in the life as it is lived; second, the tradi¬ 
tions which stifle the vigour of creative vitality have 
to be broken through; and, lastly, the fundamental 
values, which have given ageless inspiration to our 
culture, have to be captured afresh for our generation. 

A little later, the idea became articulate as a sense 
of mission, not in one mind but in two. They felt 
that even iil the act of their being brought together, 
they had been made the instruments—crude and 
imperfect—-of serving be it so little, the vast move- 
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mcnt in the land to restore Dharma—the essence of 
which was Truth, Joy and Beauty —Satyam Shivam 
Sundaram —to modern life. 

This sense of mission led to the foundation of the 
Bhavan. Eminent men like Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
now the Rashtrapati of India, and the late Sir Chiman- 
lal Setalvad, the doyen of the Bombay Bar, were 
among those who helped in the foundation of a 
society. And from its very inception, my great 
friend, Sir Harsiddhbhai Divatia, has stood by it, 
helping it with advice and wise leadership. For 
many years Achaiy'a Muni Jinavijayaji also lent it that 
zest for high scholarship which makes him one of the 
leading Indologists in the country. 

It is somewhat embarrassing for me to refer to the 
junior Vice-President, but it would not be right for 
me to take all the credit which is generally given to 
me in relation to the affairs of the Bhavan, without 
referring to the person to whom it is substantially due. 
She made the idea of the Bhavan her own from the 
time it was conceived. There is not an activity in 
connection with it with which she has not identified 
herself; not a collection made, to which her labours 
have not contributed a substantial quota of effort; not 
a building, of which she has not directed the design¬ 
ing, the execution, the completion and the equip- 
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merit. There has not been a moment of her life when 
she has not been thinking in terms of its growth and 
development. 

The Bhavan has been the work of God. From 
an institution it grew into a movement. Patrons, 
donors, friends and co-workers, all have given it 
generous assistance. I cannot, therefore, help express¬ 
ing ray deep debt of gratitude to the generous friends 
who have given such splendid assistance with a noble 
spontaneity, as also to those co-workers who have 
worked—sometimes whole day and half the night'— 
silendy and unostentatiously. They have been the 
props and pillars of the movement which is the 
Bhavan. 

It is due to their help and work that the Bhavan 
has grown from year to year. Money has come; 
buildings have risen one after the other, \endras 
have come to be established and its institutions have 
attracted students from all over India and abroad. 

The movement which we initiated on a limited 
scale in 1927-28 has now developed into the Kala 
Kendra with its Schod of Classical Music, the Dance 
School and, above all, those activities in music, dance 
and drama which have enriched the lives of hundreds 
of students and associates and elicited admiration from 
many parts of India. 
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The works and journals published by the Bhavan 
have been fortunate enough to have received recog¬ 
nition not only in India but abroad. 

The Sanskrit Vishva Parishad, closely associated 
with the Bhavan, has had five successful sessions, 
each associated with the inauguration of a vital move¬ 
ment for the preservation of Sanskrit, the storehouse 
and instrument of our ancient heritage. It has also 
branches, mandals, l^endras and associates all over 
the country and in several countries abroad. 

The success of the Bhavan, however, is essentially 
due to the fact that it tries to represent certain funda¬ 
mental values rooted in the Collective Unconscious 
of India. 

The Bhavan has the faith that Indian culture, in 
its ancient but eternal wisdom, has envisaged an 
education which trains all the faculties of man and 
equips him for attaining happiness in all his personal 
relations. No greater injury is inflicted on the 
future generation than by a narrow, lop-sided edu¬ 
cational system which develops the intellect but 
starves the aesthetic faculty; which increases comforts 
but neglects the religious urge; which multiplies 
technological equipment but removes the proximity 
of God—thereby betraying man’s mission in life by 
disregarding its sanctity. 
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The education as envisaged by the Bhavan does 
not aim at mere intellectual development; nor does 
training in dance, drama and music for itself. Its 
aim is so to develop the faculties of the individual 
as to make his personal relations in their totality as 
beautiful as he could make them. As a human 
being he is gifted with aspirations and urges which 
long to satisfy the needs which are as much physical 
and material as social and political, as also the more 
imperative needs, ethical, aesthetic, religious and 
spiritual. If he has to fulfil himself, he has to learn 
to aporcciate Satya Shivam Sundaram —^Truth, so 
that thought, word and deed are as one; Joy, which 
illumines other lives and also his own with happi¬ 
ness; Beauty that radiates the life of the Spirit. It 
is only when an individual is trained to fulfil these 
aspirations that he develops an integrated personality. 

I am conscious that we have not succeeded in 
achieving this aim in our educational institutions to 
the extent we wish, but all I can say for my co-workers 
is that we know what our aim is and we try to 
achieve it within the limited means and conditions 
under which we work. 

In trying to appreciate and fulfil the aim, we 
must not forget even for a moment that the roots of 
Indian vitality are imbedded in its cultural and 
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spiritual heritage. Its life may appear to change from 
generation to generation; but its basic continuity 
persists through a healthy adjustment between neces¬ 
sary development and persistent continuity. 

The Bhavan, therefore, has striven to bring to 
modern life a characteristic outlook which may thus 
be defined: 

First, while under modern conditions we should 
develop scientific knowledge and equip ourselves 
with the latest technical achievements, no ancient 
form or attitude should be given up out of a passion 
for change in the name of progress or modernity. 

Secondly, we should not hesitate to accept any new 
form or attitude which is a truer and more effective 
expression of the fundamental values of our culture. 

And lastly, we should at all times, by developing 
an emotional awareness of it, learn to appreciate our 
heritage and try to live up to its values in the pursuit 
of which its great architects found their sclf-fulfil- 
ment. 

In this way alone we can capture its flame in our 
individual lives and pass it on to the future genera¬ 
tions for them to carry it forward. 

By all means let us be an advanced people in terms 
of material advancement, but that is no reason why 
we should be untrue to the heritage of Vyas, Valmiki 
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and Kalidas, or forget the message of the Bhagavad 
Gita. 

Let us have equality of men and women, but that 
is no reason why marriage should cease to be invested 
with the sacramental unity of this spirit between 
husband and wife. 

Let us try to establish economic justice, but let us 
not be foolish enough to believe that the sense of 
justice can be developed without respecting the divine 
essence in man. 

Let us try to live a life in all its fullness, but let 
us not commit the fatal mistake of forgetting God, 
who alone can give it. 

It is in this faith that the Bhavan has been founded; 
it is this faith with which we have to work. 

In this twentieth year of the Bhavan we have set 
ourselves a goal and a programme. As I said, this 
is God’s work. , It is for Him to see that it is ful¬ 
filled. 

I am sure His ‘outstretched Hand is felt’ upon 
the labours of all of us who work for it 

Let us, therefore, offer Him of our best and con¬ 
tinue, in due humility, to be grateful for whatever 
success He is pleased to vouchsafe to us. 



WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE WORLD ? 

Let us examine a few facts before wc try to find 
out what is wrong with the world. At the end of 
the Victorian Era, the Boer War was waged to secure 
British predominance over the Boer Republics in 
South Africa and thereby to secure freedom and 
equality. The war was won. The Boer Republics 
are now independent of Britain; they have forced 
upon their people cruel racial conflicts to deny 
equality and freedom. 

Ninety-seven lakhs men were killed in World War I, 
the aim of which was to destroy militarism, to end all 
wars and to make the world safe for democracy. The 
war was won; bankruptcy followed in several coun¬ 
tries; German militarism grew even more formid¬ 
able than in 1914; democracy lost its sense of mission 
and retreated throughout half the world. 

Between 1920 and 1939, honourable men pledged 
themselves to 4,568 treaties of peace. The same 
men tore them to pieces and fought World War II, 
in which 54,800,000 men and women died, were 
found missing, or were presumed dead. For every 
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man who died, was wounded or lost, a mother, a 
widow or a sister was left heart-broken, and in most 
cases, one child became destitute. 

The war succeeded in disarming one totalitarian 
power to give birth to another more powerful one. 
The result? Half the world gone bankrupt; loca¬ 
lized wars and a universal cold war; a world more 
re-armod than ever before; the dread of atomic war¬ 
fare and universal destruction; and worst of all, the 
break-up of the sanctity of life, which the seers had 
taken centuries to build up; and a godless challenge 
to all the things of the Spirit. 

Over six million Jews were exterminated by those 
who swore by the Prince of Peace. Coloured men 
arc being killed, burnt or deprived of their human 
rights to make the world safe for the white man 
pledged to freedom. Concentration camps flourish 
and political rivals are being physically liquidated in 
parts of the world claiming to be civilized. 

Uncounted millions were shot down during the 
last twenty years in some parts of the world in the 
name of a new philosophy of life. 

Over four-and-a-half millions of people had to flee 
from Western Pakistan and about four millions have 
had to leave their homes in East Pakistan. 
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Only a few weeks back, in Hungary, about 30,000 
' men and women were shot down for seeking freedom 
and 100,000 uprooted. 

In some soH:alled advanced countries, for instance, 
juvenile crime has been the rage of the day. Horror 
comics, circulated in billions of copies, arc destroy¬ 
ing the physical and spiritual foundations of the rising 
generation. The Hollywood culture, exported to 
different lands, invests vulgarity and crime with a 
fascination too powerful to be resisted. Freud and 
his followers, who occupy places of importance in 
almost every university in the world, have found a 
valid psychological excuse for every moral lapse, 
thus extinguishing the sense of moral responsibility 
in man. 

Sanctity of life has disappeared. In my part of 
the country, Uttar Pradesh, two educated boys killed 
two ladies to steal a watch worth a few hundred 
rupees to redeem a bicycle. Stabbing of examiners 
and teachers is not uncommon in several parts of 
the country. 

These are the signs that the hedonistic culture of the 
West has been completely undermining the polidcal 
and spiritual basis of man. Under the materialistic 
interpretation of history, the mechanism of production 
and distribution becomes the final law of human 
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progress. The idea of the totalitarian State makes 
human individual of no account whatsoever. Power 
superiority of a few monopolists of the instruments of 
propaganda and destruction alone counts. 

What is wrong, therefore, with the world is that 
the hedonistic culture of the West has caught the 
human mind in its grip; that powerful engines of 
propaganda work to undermine individual growth; 
that powerful States use all their power and ingenuity 
systematically to destroy the ethical and spiritual basis 
of society. 

Is there no cure? If there is no cure, men are 
no more than insects. Mass suicide is perhaps the 
only exit out of a fruitless existence. 

But those of us who have faith in the divine order 
of things can never believe that this is the end of 
all things. What is needed, therefore, is not merely 
to revive the old ethical and spiritual standards of 
individual and social life. The standards must 
certainly be reshaped to suit modern minds and to 
combat this danger with greater efficacy. We have 
to discover that Love, Beauty, Peace, Truth and 
Freedom aro values fundamental to man; that they 
arc emanations of the Spirit; that no religion and 
no movement, no doctrines of statecraft and no 
theories of social welfare which do not directly help 
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the realization of these absolute values have any 
meaning or value; that men must be for ever ready 
to vindicate these great values by refusing to submit 
to the slavery of mass propaganda or endless flattery 
so closely associated with power, nor should men 
bow their heads to forces or movements which hinder 
the dignity of man. Unless, therefore, those who 
have faith in the Spirit of man are prepared to face 
this great danger and to suffer, and if need be, die 
in its vindication so as to revitalized the Law of the 
Spirit, the world faces certain doom. 

But if the dangers are great, there are signs of a 
new redemption as great. In the case of Egypt, we 
saw a world conscience coming into existence. 
Then we saw in Hungary suffering in search of 
freedom, self-invited. And this deeply stirred the 
hearts of the world. And in most countries, even 
where there is an official taboo on religion, the spirit 
of man is anxiously in search of a new light which 
will take them to God, In spite of everything, 
religious fervour, even in Russia, could not be 
suppressed. Christianity has been resuscitated, 
though only in a feeble way yet, in Poland. 
Buddhism is receiving a new' interpretation and pro¬ 
viding new inspiration in some countries in Asia. 
In a city like this you may not see as clearly as I, 
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who constantly tour in the interior, that the religious 
spirit of India is undergoing a mighty transformation, 
a process of purification, and a new and enlightened 
search for the life of the Spirit has begun. 

That way lies the- remedy to cure the world of 
its ills. 
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I congratulate those who have won the prizes. 
The Prize Competitions have been of great value in 
raising the crop production. In fact, in 1951 when 
I was the Food Minister, the system of competitions, 
so successful in Uttar Pradesh, was applied to the 
whole of India and has yielded very good results. It 
has taught us a valuable lesson. Given hard work, 
manurial resources and water, India can double her 
yield per acre in five years. 

In the coming four years we have the Second Plan 
to fulfil. Of the targets of the Plan, the most impor¬ 
tant—I should say the most vital—^is the target of 
crop production. Whatever else may happen or not, 
we have to increase our food production by 40 per 
cent by 1961. We have to raise our 1954-55 P^’®' 
duction, which was 124 lakh tons, to 147 lakh tons 
by 1961. We must; if we don’t, we are doomed. 

And it is not difficult either. The resources of the 
Plan are sufficient for the purpose. Our farmers are 
now awakened to the higher possibilities of better 
farming. It is now for us all, Government officers 
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and, above all, the farmers, to drive towards the goal 
that every acre should double its yield. 

Within the coming four years, practically the 
whole country will be covered by the Development 
projects, and the whole machinery of the State as 
well as the energy of our farmers should be concen¬ 
trated on this production drive, and it is not very 
difRcult. 

Whatever may be the situation in the rest of 
the country, Uttar Pradesh is a predominantly agri¬ 
cultural State. We have got a fertile soil; we have 
got water resources, as scarcely any other State has, 
and if we concentrate on this drive alone, we would 
have not only succeeded in solving our food problem, 
but converted Uttar Pradesh into a granary of the 
whole of India. 

But there is one pre-condition to the success of 
this drive. We must not allow our energies or 
attention to be diverted in any other direction. By 
all means let us have industries, but industries will 
take years to start working. By all means let us 
begin with hydro-electric schemes, but they will take 
years to show results. But minor irrigation is easy 
to secure. Better seeds arc available in plenty; ferti¬ 
lizers are not lacking. What is lacking is a State¬ 
wide enthusiasm and an administrative machinery 
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harnessed to food production on a war footing, and 
I assure you Uttar Pradesh will do it. 

Of the means of producing such an enthusiasm, 
one of the best is crop competitions. We should not 
rest content with a State competition and a district 
competition; they arc comparatively ornamental. 
What is needed is to go down to a lower level. We 
must have a project competition and a village com¬ 
petition. This year I have tried to introduce it in 
the Sarojini Nagar Development Project. Quite a 
few hundred entries have already been made in the 
Rabi season. For, you must not forget that we have 
not to deal with a few prize-winning* farmers. We 
have to enthuse millions of small farmers to do their 
best and I would appeal not only to the Minister of 
Agriculture and the officers of the Agriculture and 
Development departments, but to every one, even 
to all politicians, to forget everything for the coming 
four years and concentrate on winning this war of 
food production and converting Uttar Pradesh into 
the granary of India. 
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I feel very happy indeed this morning to usher 
in the new Government of Uttar Pradesh after the 
recent Elections and to welcome you all as Members 
of the Council of Ministers. 

I had the pleasure, three years ago, Mr. Chief 
Minister, to invite you to accept this office. During 
this short time, your statesmanship, your leadership 
as well as your great learning have contributed con¬ 
siderably to the welfare of the State; and I am very 
glad indeed that you have been given the oppor¬ 
tunity once again to lead Uttar Pradesh to plenty 
and prosperity. 

To the other Ministers who have been sworn-in 
today, I offer my congratulations and I wish them 
every success in the great endeavour that is before 
them. All of you have been tried and trusted public 
men. Almost all of you have been working as 
Ministers or Parliamentary Secretaries in the past. It 
is a rare good fortune of the State that you have been 
a very happy team, who, in mutual confidence and’ 
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trust, have carried forward the work of the State. For, 
nothing, I can assure you, is more important to the 
stability of the State or to the happiness of the people 
than mutual confidence and trust between all 
members of the Council of Ministers. After all, if 
the team is one, happy and compact, it can do effec¬ 
tive work in all directions. I hope the same spirit 
which has inspired you .in the past will inspire you 
in the fumre. 

I need say no more except that I am very happy 
once" again that Uttar Pradesh is launching on a five 
years’ career with a new Legislature and a new 
Ministry. We have, above everything else, the 
Second Five-Year Plan before us to fulfil. That is a 
great thing which is going to be done not only in 
this State but in all the States in India—by the 
Government of India as well as by the State Govern¬ 
ments. There are difficulties ahead; particularly in 
our State, climatic conditions have been very erratic. 
At the same time, the whole world is watching our 
experiment and whatever the efforts needed, we 
should not spare them. We should see that the 
work before the country is fully carried out; that the 
Second Five-Year Plan is fully implemented. And, 
as in the case of the First Plan, I hope and trust 
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Uttar Pradesh will exceed all the targets of thet 
Second Five-Year Plan. 

Thank you very much. 
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Chairman, Legislative Council, Speaker, Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly and Members of the Legislature. 

It is with great pleasure and much personal satis¬ 
faction tliat I rise to address you at this First Session 
of the Legislature. I take this opportunity to 
welcome you all and to congratulate the members of 
the Legislative Assembly for having won the confi¬ 
dence of the electorate. No doubt, we will miss 
some of the old members who made valuable contri¬ 
bution to the debate of the Assembly. At the same 
time, we can look forward with hope that the new 
members who ha\e been elected will maintain the 
high traditions which have characterized the debate 
of this Assembly. 

The General Elections on the basis of adult 
franchise, which have recendy been completed, are 
the secend of their kind under our Constitution. It 
has been a source of satisfaction both to my Govern¬ 
ment and to me personally that this great task has 
been completed in a smooth and orderly manner 
attracting the admiration of the world. It is a 
tribute to the good sense of our people and to the 
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culture which they have inherited. It also indicates 
that our young democracy is functioning with healthy 
vitality. ♦ 

The Elections had cast on the public servants a very 
heavy burden and responsibility, which, I am glad to 
note, were discharged with admirable thoroughness 
and impartiality. Free, fair and impartial elections 
are the pre-condition of a successful democracy. 
Before the Elections, therefore, my Government, in 
consultation with the Election Commission, had 
impressed upon all government servants that their 
conduct in relation to those elections was of great 
significance; that it was essential to create confidence 
in the public; that the secrecy of the ballot would be 
respected and that every step will be taken to leave 
no ground for even the remotest suspicion. My 
Government had also issued instructions, among 
others, to see that prompt and strict action is taken 
in all cases of offences committed against the Election 
Law irrespective of who the offender was or to what 
party he belonged. 

It is, again, a matter of great satisfaction to my 
Government and personally to me that all the 
government servants concerned performed their 
duties with complete impartiality. I, therefore, take 
this opportunity publicly to acknowledge the work 
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they did and the devotion to duty which they 
exhibited. 

As you know, I had *ihe privilege of inviting Dr. 
Sampurnanand to form the Government, as the 
Leader of the largest party in the Assembly. On 
a similar occasion before, I referred to his qualities 
as a statesman, an administrator of sound judgment 
and a man of deep learning. The hopes that I 
had then expressed, I am happy to say, have been 
more than fulfilled and I am confident that under 
his lead the administration of our State will attain 
success, securing to the people welfare and pros¬ 
perity, which, I am sure, is the cherished object of 
all members of this Legislature. 

While we have been straining every nerve to 
build up a Welfare State pledged to democratic 
progress, we have been made somewhat uneasy by 
the happenings and utterances across our border. 
There is a continuous talk of jehad in Pakistan; the 
propaganda against India shows no signs of abate¬ 
ment True to our traditions, the Government 
and the people of India have nevertheless remained 
unshaken in their attitude of friendliness towards 
the people of Pakistan. 

So far as Kashmir is concerned, there is no issue 
to be settled except that of aggression against that 
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State by Pakistan and the illegal and forcible occu¬ 
pation of a part of it by persons who, by whatever 
standards they arc judged, have no locus standi in 
the areas they hold. Our Prime Minister has righdy 
emphasized that there can be no compromise on this 
issue. I am sure I voice the feelings of every patriot 
in the State when I say that we are whole-heartedly 
behind him in this matter. 

It is regrettable that the case of India has not 
received that measure of fair-mindedness from the 
Security Council which it expected. We can only 
hope that even now the Security Council will be 
able to appreciate the justice of our case in regard 
to Kashmir and realize the tremendous implications 
of any course which might interfere with the status 
of Kashmir as an integral part of India. 

Turning now to the situation in the State, the new 
Government has only just been formed, and it is not 
possible to give the Legislature the full programme 
for the coming year. I am sure it will be placed 
before the Houses at the appropriate time during 
the budget session. However, I think it necessary 
to give you a background of the governmental acti¬ 
vities in the recent past. 

The main activities of the Government have been 
confined to the development of our resources widi 
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the object of attaining self-sufficiency in food, rais¬ 
ing the standard of living of the common man, giving 
more and better medical and educational facilities. 

In the sector of food production, droughts, floods 
^nd heavy rains in different parts of the State cau^d 
unhappy, though temporary, fluctuation in food prices. 
With the co-operation of the Central Government, how¬ 
ever, large quantities of imported wheat were released 
as part of the Price Stabilization Policy. These releases 
have provided relief to the consumers and have, to a 
great extent, checked the rise in prices in the markets. 
With the arrival of the new Rabi crop and if climatic 
conditions arc favourable, it is to be hoped that the 
position will case substantially and prices will stabilize 
at a reasonable level. 

The progress of construction work in the public 
sector and the fillip given to labour and middle class 
housing, raised the demand for building materials such 
as iron, steel, cement and coal dust. This necessitated 
control over their procurement and distribution. 
Efforts arc nevertheless being made to ensure that sup¬ 
plies of all materials, essential for major construction 
khemes included in the Second Five-Year Plan, arc 
maintained without any difficulty. 

The colonization scheme in Lakhimpur-Kheri which 
was startled in 1954-55 ^ settlement of landless 
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labour and the employment of the educated unemploy' 
ed has made considerable headway. Encouraged by 
its success, my Government has also decided to suirt a 
similar scheme of reclamation of about 10,000 acres of 
land in the Pilibhit District during the Second Five- 
Year Plan- 

The Grow-More-Jute Campaign started in 1948 is 
proposed to be further intensified in the Second Five- 
Year Plan period. A steady increase is being main¬ 
tained in the total acreage under cotton cultivation. 
Lac cultivation has also received considerable impetus 
as a result of the opening of two Government-owned 
brood-cum-dcmonstration Lac farms in the Mirzapur 
District. 

To raise the production of sugar, both Khandsari 
and crystal, intensive development work has been done 
in the reserved areas of sugar factories. There has also 
been a rapid increase in the area tinder sugarcane. To 
cope with the increasing production of cane in the 
State, which reflects to a large extent the increasing 
provision of irrigation facilities, it is proposed to instal 
four new sugar factories on a co-operative basis. 

It has been the constant endeavour of my Govern¬ 
ment to give encouragement to the co-operative move¬ 
ment with a view to building up a strong rural credit 
structure. Finding markets for agricultural produce 
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is as much the concern of the State as that of the pro¬ 
ducer and the formation of marketing societies, there- 
fore, has been taken in hand. The scheme contem¬ 
plates the formation of 150 marketing societies besides 
the organization of 55 processing societies. We have 
already achieved the target of 40 marketing societies 
for the last year aad the formation of ii processing 
societies is under way. 

My Government has also decided to create an Agri¬ 
cultural Credit (Relief and Guarantee) Fund, and a 
Co-operative Development Fund. The former will 
provide assistance in the field of agricultural credit. 

The Development Fund on the other hand will 
enable, the Government to participate in the share 
capital of co-operative societies engaged in processing 
and marketing and to give subsidies to them. 

My Government has been attentive to the problem of 
improving livestock and quality bulls, rams, bucks and 
poultry are being supplied throughout the State with 
the object of developing promising pockets as breeding 
farms for supply and distribution to the less developed 
areas. Steps have already been taken for improvement 
of sheep and the development of the wool industry in 
the hills. In addition to the existing two Gosadans, it 
is proposed to establish eight State Gosadans and 
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smaller Gosadans, in each district during the Second 
FiveYear Plan. 

With a view to provide new avenues of employ¬ 
ment to fishermen, five co-operative societies have been 
established for fishermen and 35 nurseries have been 
improved for providing fish seeds. It is proposed 
to intensify this scheme of developing pisciculture 
during this year and it is possible that in the years to 
come we might become not only self-sufficient in the 
production of fish but also meet the demand of other 
States. 

I am glad to say that considerable progress has 
been made in providing irrigation facilities. The 
construction of ten new major irrigation projects, 
several minor irrigation schemes and 400 new tube- 
wells were taken up during the last two years. It is 
hoped that by the end of this year we will be adding 
about three lakh acres to the irrigable area of the 
State. Minor irrigation schemes which were imple¬ 
mented through the cultivators brought under irriga¬ 
tion 3,36,291 acres of land leading to an increase of 
67,258 tons of food production. During 1957-58 the 
programme will be expanded to provide minor irriga¬ 
tion facilities to another 75,700 acres of land. 

Several flood control schemes, which were taken up 
in the previous year, are progressing satisfactorily. 
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By the end of the First Plan period, works costing 
Rs.3 crores were completed. Besides the completion 
of embankments, the level of about 500 villages was 
raised. All this provided protection to nearly five 
lakh acres of land. The Second Five-Year Plan 
includes further schemes for Flood Control at a cost 
of Rs.9.6 crores. The unfinished schemes of the First 
Plan will be continued and the new schemes will be 
taken up. A sum of Rs.4 crores is being provided in 
the Budget for 1957-58 for raising the level of 1,500 
villages, the reclamation by provision of drains of 
nearly 40,000 acres of land and the protection of several 
important towns against river erosion. 

The programme of electrification in this State 
maintained a satisfactory pace during last year. There 
has been an increase of 6640 kW. energy and 732 main 
and rural sub-stations are nearing completion. The 
work is continuing on Yamuna Hydel Scheme, Ganga 
Transmission Lines, Stage IV, New Steam Station at 
Harduaganj, Pilot Hydel Power Station in Bundel- 
khand. Rural and Urban Electrification Scheme and 
the KESA Extension Project. It is further proposed 
to take up the construction of a Steam Station for 
supplying power to Garhwal. The work on Rihand 

Dam is also in full swing. 
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The Public Works Department has already exceeded 
its target by completing 959 miles of road as against 
664 miles provided for in the First Five-Year Plan. 
The reconstruction of local roads has also been speeded 
up. The progress in the construction of major 
bridges has been remarkable. Against the provision 
of nine bridges in the Plan, 26 major bridges have 
been completed at a total capital outlay of Rs.95 lakhs. 

During the earlier part of the First Five-Year Plan 
there was no noticeable activity in the industrial sphere 
in the State, but during the last two years more atten¬ 
tion has been paid to industrialization and several 
industries have been authorized to expand their 
capacity. During Second Five-Year Plan, industries 
like cement, manufacture of transformers and switch- 
gears, construction of wagons and several other projects 
are proposed to be taken up in the private sector. 

The Central Government have imdertaken several 
important projects in the public sector. But our 
State has, it is to be regretted, not been allocated any 
such project. My Government has been pressing the 
Central Government to locate the synthetic rubber 
and aluminium industries in this State, and it is hoped 
that Uttar Pradesh will be able to get some vital 
industries installed. 
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Several projects for establishing new lines of manu- 
facture are under the consideration of my Government. 
The Central Government have already granted licences 
for the establishment of rayon yarn filament industry 
and a factory for manufacturing textile machinery 
at Kanpur, and of soda-ash and ammonium chloride 
industries in Varanasi District. The schemes of ex¬ 
panding the Government Cement Factory, Churk 
and the Government Precision Instruments Factory 
in Lucknow arc also in hand. Grant of financial 
assistance in the form of loans and grants to small- 
scale and cottage industries is also being provided and 
it is proposed to make a provision of Rs.31 lakhs for 
the purpose in this financial year. 

The Financial Corporation, which was set up in 
1954, has been trying to meet the growing demands 
of medium and small industries for financial assis¬ 
tance. It has sanctioned loans to a number of indus¬ 
tries like the manufacture of cycle parts, padlocks, 
agricultural implements, postal balances, electric bulbs 
and wood screws. 

Last year, I made a reference to the establishment of 
a Directorate of Geology and Mining to supplement 
the work of the Geological Survey of India so that the 
State may have a detailed survey of available mineral 
resources. This Directorate has undenaken a number. 
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of investigations in different parts of the State and has 
achieved results of economic importance, such as the 
discovery of copper in Almora and Garhwal districts; 
of gypsum in 'fehri-Garhwal area; of clay and lime¬ 
stone in Banda District; and of lead in the Dchra 
Dun area. Detailed survey of limestone deposits in 
the State is also engaging the attention of this Direc¬ 
torate. This would be required for feeding two 
more large size cement factories which are proposed 
to be set up in Uttar Pradesh. 

The scheme for quality-marking of the products 
of the cottage and small-scale industries was also 
extended to cover zari and embroidery of Agra, 
qalai of Moradabad, blankets of Najibabad 
and Almora, sports goods of Meerut and gold threads 
of Varanasi. It is proposed to extend this scheme 
to a few more industries like footwear of Agra, bro¬ 
cades of Varanasi and woollen carpets of Bhadoi. 

Among the measures to promote the well-being of 
labour have been the setting up of Labour Welfare 
Centres; gearing- up the machinery for the enforce¬ 
ment of Labour laws; effective steps for the settle¬ 
ment of labour disputes; the construction of quarters 
for workmen; fixing the minimuiii standard of wages 
in all industries; and the provision for provident fund 
for workmen in factories. There are now 45 centres 
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which provide amenities to labour, like indoor and 
outdoor games, medical and maternity welfare, lib¬ 
raries, scouting, handicrafts training for women, dis¬ 
tribution of free meals to patients and children, 
recreational activities and such other entertainments. 

My Government took the initiative in the construc¬ 
tion of modern type of quarters for sugar factory 
workers in the State, even though no subsidy from 
the Central Government was available till the end 
of 1956. Under the subsidized Industrial Housing 
Scheme there is a big programme for constructing 
colonies in nearly all industrial towns in the State. 

Social Reforms have been receiving special attra- 
tion of my Government. Schemes are being brought 
into operation for giving individual care to the desti¬ 
tute and the handicapped. The Women’s Welfare 
Scheme has been extended to a number of districts. 
Two Home Economic Centres have been started at 
Sarojini Nagar (Lucknow) and Saharanpur, and one 
Home Economic Specialist of the Food and Agri¬ 
culture Organization of the United Nations renders 
advice in the matter of training and other Welfare 
programmes. A Model Home for children has been 
started at Kanpur and another at Mathura for giving 
training to destitute children and orphans in various 
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trades. A protective home has also been started at 
Dehra Dun for providing shelter to abducted and 
kidnapped women. Grants-in-aid have also been 
given to a large number of Social Institutions includ¬ 
ing Deaf and Dumb and Blind Schools. 

It has been the endeavour of my Government to 
extend medical facilities in every way. A number of 
new hospitals and dispensaries, Allopathic, Ayurvedic 
and Unani have been opened. Provision has been 
made to protect people against T. B., Malaria, Kala- 
azar and such other diseases. The Government aims at 
ensuring that no one should have to travel more 
than five miles to obtain medical aid. It is proposed 
to establish 20 Allopathic and 10 Ayurvedic/Unani 
dispensaries during this year, besides providing further 
surgical facilities in State Hospitals. The expansion 
of the Dental College at Lucknow, and reorgani¬ 
zation of the resident teaching programme in the 
Medical College, Lucknow, arc also under consi¬ 
deration. 

The basic unit of Local Self-Government is the 
Gaon Panchayat, the number of which has been 
raised from 36,139 to 72,428. These Panchayats have 
done valuable constructive work and have also been 
helpful in giving medical relief in the countryside. 
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With effect from January i, 1957, all Second Class 
iDistrict Boards, excepting one at Bhadoi, district 
Varanasi, have been upgraded to Class I. 

We arc grateful to the Central Government for the 
financial assistance they have given us under the 
National Water Supply and Sanitation Programme 
which has enabled us to complete the work on 33 
new waterworks, eight drainage works and reorgani¬ 
zation of 14 existing waterworks and eight drain¬ 
age works. On the completion of the present pro¬ 
gramme 73 towns will have been provided with 
waterworks and 26 towns with modern drainage 
facilities. It is proposed to extend the scheme to 
more towns under the Second Five-Year Plan. The 
Government has also stepped up the house building 
activities in collaboration with the various schemes 
of the Central Government. The Low-income 
Group Housing Scheme, the Industrial Housing 
and the Labour Housing Scheme arc all progressing 
satisfactorily. 

The rehabilitation of displaced persons from West 
Pakistan in this State has now been largely accom¬ 
plished. However, it is still necessary to find employ¬ 
ment for quite a few displaced persons living irt 
towns. For this, it has be^n decided to set up medium- 
scale industries and to grant loans to small indus- 
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trialists up to 50 per cent of their capital investment. 
In the case of small-scale industries, the loan given 
may be to the extent of about ^ per cent of the 
total investment in land, machinery, building and 
raw materials. Under this scheme, a spinning mill 
at Naini Tal and another spinning mill and a sugar 
factory at Hastinapur are proposed to be set up. This 
will be in addition to several small-scale industries at 
various places having a concentration of displaced 
persons. These projects are likely to provide employ¬ 
ment to about 3,000 displaced families besides open¬ 
ing up avenues of indirect employment to a number 
of others. 

The administration of Evacuee Property, which 
was so far done through the machinery of the State 
Government, has changed hands on the promulgation 
of a recent Ordinance by the Central Government, 
who have now assumed full control of the Custodian’s 
Organization in all States. 

The importance of forests in the economy of our 
country cannot be over-emphasized. Our programme 
of plantation and afforestation has been greatly 
accelerated in recent years, although much more 
needs to be done. 

The total area planted up to 1946-47 was 2477 
acres, whereas by 1955*56 the area had increased to 
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22^3 acres. The targets of plantation undertaken 
by the Department during the First Five-Year Plan 
were fully achieved. Mention may also be made of 
the very good work done by the Land Management 
Circle, particularly on the Rajasthan border. Work 
will be intensified during the next five years on all 
these schemes. New schemes such as those for the 
rehabilitation of sal forests and afforestation of catch¬ 
ment areas of the Ganga, Yamuna, Gomati and Rapti 
will also be taken up. A very important feature of 
the First Five-Year Plan was the plantation of species 
of industrial importance on a large scale. 

The law and order situation in the State has 
continued on the whole to improve. Several dacoit 
gangs were tracked down by energetic action and in 
many cases with the assistance of Village Defence 
Societies, though much yet remains to be done. 
The Government has always been alive to the neces¬ 
sity of ridding the Police force of undesirable and 
corrupt elements and a separate organization was 
created to investigate complaints of bribery and vin- 
dkdveness against government servants. The scheme 
is working satisfactorily and has been'received well 
by the people. The Scientific Section of the Criminal 
Investigation Branch has been reorganized and steps 
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arc befng taken to set up an’ up-to-date Forensic 
Science Laboratory at Lucknow. 

Various steps have been taken by my Government 
to expedite the disposal of cases in Civil Courts. 
Amendments have been made in some of the laws to 
curtail the period of trial of cases. More courts have 
been created to cope with the increased institution. 
The permanent strength of the High Court has also 
beat raised to 24 Judges; two more posts of Additional 
Judges have been sanctioned. The cadre of the 
U. P. Higher Judicial Service and the U. P. Civil 
Judicial Service has also been recently increased. Steps 
have also been taken up to root out corruption from 
Civil Courts. Wherever necessary, the strength of 
the subordinate court officials has also been increased. 

In the administrative set-up, a number of changes 
arc tmder consideration of my Government. The 
Reorganization Commissioner, who was appointed 
in pursuance of the recommendations of Disciplinary 
Proceedings Inquiry Committee, has already submitted 
his report containing his recommendations for thp 
reorganization of Collcctoratcs. Some of those recom¬ 
mendations have already been implemented. The 
reorganization of the Board of Revenue, with the 
objea of achieving greater co^dination and efficiency 
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in the working of die various taxation departments, 
has also been taken up. 

There have been a number of significant develop¬ 
ments in the Educational Sector. 

Pre-primary education had not so far been the 
concern of the State, but it has now been decided to 
make a beginning in this direction by attaching infant 
classes to the Model Schools attached to the existing 
II Government Normal Schools for girls and to help 
25 private agencies, which arc running pre-primary 
and Nursery Schools. 

From 1947 onwards, there has been considerable 
expansion in the sphere of primary education. In all, 
some 11,800 schools were opened up to 1955-56. Now 
with the ultimate objective of introducing universal 
compulsory primary education in the State, it is pro¬ 
posed to assist the local bodies in opening 5,000 new 
primary schools during the Plan period. Out of these, 
250 have been opened during the year 195^7, which 
will be run on the Basic pattern. One significant 
achievement during the year has been the provision 
of free education to all children reading in classes I 
to III. 

General education both in the Junior Higji Schoob 
and Higher Secondary Schools has been receiving 
attention. Ten Government Higher Secondary 
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Schools have also been opened at important industrial 
centres for introduction of technical courses. 

An overall improvement has been made in Univer¬ 
sity education. The Agra University has now 
ceased to be a purely affiliating University. With 
two Institutes, one of Hindi and another of Social 
Sciences, it has started its teaching side. Two new 
Universities, one at Gorakhpur and the other a Sans¬ 
krit University at Varanasi, are likely to start func¬ 
tioning from the next academic year. The Engineer¬ 
ing University of Roorkce has been developing fast, 
not only as an outstanding all-India centre but an 
international one, catering to several countries of 
Asia and Africa. 

Over 300 new schools were opened and over 23,000 
adults were made literate during the last year. More 
than 2,000 libraries, reading-rooms and information 
centres were also started. 4,794 new cooperative 
societies were organized and the number of new 
members exceeded one lakh. 

My Government is paying special consideration to 
the development of technical education and schemes 
to that end have been included in the Second Five- 
Year Plan. Provision has also been made for grants 
of loans at a nominal rate of interest to deserving 
students for receiving technical and scientific cduca- 
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tion, both in India and abroad. This will go a long 
way towards solving the problem of acute shortage 
of trained technologists. 

The foundations of a better social order must 
necessarily be laid in our teaching institutions. The 
role of the teacher in shaping a new order is thus 
imdisputed and my Government have, consistently 
with jcheir resources, endeavoured to better his lot in 
various ways. Want of adequate resources has so 
far stood in the way of effecting reforms whose 
necessity arid propriety stand beyond question. We 
are compelled at the moment to proceed at a slower 
pace than we like. As a first step, my Government 
is examining a proposal to extend to the teachers and 
the staff of private Higher Secondary Schools the 
same facilities for medical attendance and treatment 
which are admissible to their counterparts in Govern¬ 
ment Secondary Schools. This proposal, if finally 
sanctioned, will benefit some 43,000 teachers of private 
Higher Secondary Schools and Junior High Schools, 
in addition to the clerical and other establishment 
working there. My Government hope that this 
measure will afford considerable relief to the teachers 
and staff of private secondary institutions and be con¬ 
ducive to greater contentment and higher efficiency. 
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Twenty-six community project blocks have passed 
the period of their intensive life and are now func¬ 
tioning as post-intensive blocks. Some of them have 
been reduced in size and due to delimitation on the 
basis of population, the number of post-intensive 
blocks has risen to 33. . 

Out of 135 N. E. S. blocks established up to 1955- 
56, 63 have been converted into intensive develop¬ 
ment blocks. The Government of India had allotted 
86 N. E. S. blocks for 1956-57, out of which 85 have 
already been opened. This scheme now covers 
29,100 villages with a population of about 1*63 crores. 
It is proposed to establish 148 N. E. S. blocks during 
1957-58 and also to convert 40 such blocks into I. D. 
blocks. My Government expect to spend Rs.6’4 
crores on these blocks during this financial year. It 
is to be hoped that the development work will be¬ 
come more and more the people’s programme with 
the officials supplying technical advice and serving 
as a mechanism for co-ordination. 

Agriculture, which is the mainstay of our economy, 
continued to receive priority. Uttar Pradesh with its 
fertile soil, its riverine system and its canals, is pre¬ 
eminently fitted both for intensive and extensive cul¬ 
tivation. Various measures were, therefore, adopted 
to increase food production. 
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As you know, the target for production of food- 
grains in the First Five-Year Plan, was 11*773 
tons. As against this, our actual performance in 
1954-55 was very much more. Our target under the 
Second Five-Year Plan, is an additional 2*25 million 
tons raising the total production to 14*7 million tons. 
If all our energies are concentrated on this work, 
Uttar Pradesh may not only achieve the target, but, 
given normal climatic conditions, become a surplus 
State. 

Priority was given to agricultural programme in 
N. £. S. areas and more than seven lakh maunds 
of improved seeds were distributed during the last 
year. Particular attention was paid to prevention 
of cattle disease, improvement of cattle breed and 
introduction of new fodder crops. Construction of 
building and staff quarters in ii selected I. D. blocks 
is in progress. In order to supply pure drinking 
water, 3,228 drinking water wells were constructed 
and about 3,500 hand-pumps were installed in the 
blocks. Eye Relief Camps were also organized in 
almost all the blocks. 

In Community Project and Intensive Development 
blocks, 166 training<um-production centres and tui- 
tional classes were functioning with ^2 trainees on 
the rolls. Training was imparted in spinning and 
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weaving, leather working, smithy and carpentry, em¬ 
broidery, cutlery, and manufacture of sports goods, 
etc. Fifty-two industrial co-operative societies of 
ex-trainees were also organized. 

The Planning Research and Action Institute con¬ 
tinued to do useful work and attracted attention both 
from within and outside the country. The Pilot 
Projects, tried in soil conservation, youth work and 
co-operative enterprise, have shown significant results 
and the programmes have also been adopted by the 
development departments concerned. 

During this time, some 165 enactments were passed, 
some of the important amongst them being the Con¬ 
solidation of Holdings Act, the Rampur Thekedari 
and Pattadari Abolition Act, Soil Conservation Act, 
the Road Transport Services Development Act, the 
Hastinapur Town Development Board Act and the 
Industrial Housing Act, the Prevention of Cow 
Slaughter Act, the Jaunsar-Bawar Zamindari Aboli¬ 
tion and Land Reforms Act, the Gorakhpur Univer¬ 
sity Act, the Varanasi Sanskrit Vishwavidyalaya Act, 
the Labour Welfare Fund Act, the Industrial Disputes 
(Amendment and Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, the 
Women’s and Children’s Institutions (Control) Act, 
the Urban Areas Zamindari Abolition and Land 
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Reforms Act and the Criminal Law Composition of 
Offences (U. P. Amendment) Act. 

I have considered it necessary to place this rather 
long review before you to give you an idea of the 
achievements of the past five years, so that the impor¬ 
tant work in progress may be seen in proper perspec¬ 
tive. For the future, however, my Government’s 
main ambition is to concentrate on the supremely 
important work of implementing the Second Five- 
Year Plan. I hope that the Legislature will whole¬ 
heartedly co-operate with my Government in fulfilling 
and, if possible, in exceeding the targets of the Second 
Five-Year Plan, on which the progress and prospe¬ 
rity of Uttar Pradesh depends. 

As the Elections have just been completed, it was 
not possible for the new Ministry to present the 
Annual Budget for die current financial year, nor for 
the Legislature to pass it before the commencement 
of the year. The previous Government had, there¬ 
fore, to secure a Vote on Account from the previous 
Legislature operative for a period not exceeding five 
months of die current financial year. 

The new Ministry has taken up the preparation of 
such a budget and it will be placed before you in the 
next few months and you will also then be asked to 
consider and pass the connected Appropriation Bill. 
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Among other legislative measures, which will be 
brought for your consideration in the present session, 
are the U. P. Municipal Corporation Bill, the Kumaun 
Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Bill, U. P. 
Consolidation of Holdings (Amendment) Bill and 
some miscellaneous amending Bills. 

The goal of India, as of my Government, is to bring 
about a “socialist pattern of society” by gradual, but 
steadily increasing stages. This process, though less 
spectacular, is certainly more paying; it has the ad¬ 
vantage of avoiding a conflict between different 
interests, which never helps but only hinders. We 
have decided to build on the stable foundations of 
popular goodwill. This is in keeping with the 
natural trend of our thinking, with the peaceful 
process by which we gained our independence and 
the democratic life to which we are pledged. 

It is no doubt difficult to define the attributes of a 
“socialist pattern of society” rigidly; but of any such 
pattern, the underlying idea is to narrow down the 
economic differences between individuals. With that 
end in view, my Government has been adopting 
special measures such as to provide amenities to low-? 
paid Government servants as also to low-income 
groups of the public. 
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Orderly progress in all directions will be the con¬ 
stant endeavour of my Government, but this effort is 
indivisible. It can successfully be made only by the 
wholehearted support of all sections of the Legislatiu*e. 
I trust it will be forthcoming. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to express the 
hope that at all times you will help to maintain the 
dignky of the Houses, strengthen democratic conven¬ 
tions, both inside and outside the Legislature, and 
further the interests of those who have chosen you to 
represent them. 

I have done. You will forgive me if, at the end, 
I strike a personal note. The five years, that I 
have been in Uttar Pradesh, have been a great 
experience for me. When within a few 
weeks, I will lay down this office, I will carry with 
me happy memories of my association not only with 
the Legislature and the Ministers, with whom I had 
the privilege to work, but with all sections of the 
people, who were so uniformly kind to me. And I 
shall leave this State with the confidence that, as the 
premier State in India, it will continue on its march to 
plenty and to lead the country in service as well as the 
fulfilment of the ideals for which our heritage stands. 
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This day one hundred years ago began our 
struggle for freedom. 

Freedom is easier to gain than to preserve. At 
all times a free nation has to be vigilant and deter¬ 
mined in safeguarding it. For this purpose we 
have to replenish its faith in freedom from time to 
time by recapturing in its imagination the struggles, 
trials and sufferings through which it passed before 
freedom was secured. We have also to maintain 
the spirit of freedom by keeping alive the memory 
of the heroes and martyrs whose undaunted courage 
paved the path to freedom. For we have to weave 
the spirit into the texture of our Collective Uncon¬ 
scious, so that no one could enslave us any more. 

That is the purpose of these all-India celebra¬ 
tions of the Great National Revolt of 1857. 

11 

The history of nations is but the story of the 
integration and disintegration of human aggregates. 
In this sK>ry, a foreign conquest is as much a 
landmark as a struggle for freedom. A foreign 

Speech on the occasion of the CeUbraHons of the Centenary 
of the Great National Revolt of 1857 at Lucknow on May 10, 
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conquest sometimes causes the disintegration of a 
people; sometimes disintegration attracts the foreigner. 

In the same way, a struggle for freedom is his¬ 
tory’s way of integrating a people. So is the gain¬ 
ing of freedom, for it is the first great step in integra¬ 
tion. 

The events of 1857, which we are celebrating 
today, were not a “Sepoys’ Mutiny’’; in fact, it was 
the first stage of our struggle for freedom. This 
spontaneous upsurge which, though inspired by 
various causes, sporadic and unforeseen, was driven 
forward by the one underlying popular impulse to 
get rid of the British from India. 

In the struggle for national freedom, the second 
stage is reached only when a national revolt assumes 
the shape of a resistance movement. Such a move¬ 
ment is a planned effort organized and conducted 
by the common will to resist foreign rule by every 
means available. 

The third and the final stage of a war of indepen¬ 
dence is only reached wfien the resistance movement 
becomes a well-guided and well-directed effort not 
only to eliminate foreign rule, but to establish a 
positive order. 

In my view, the events of 1857 most appro¬ 
priately be described as the Great National Revolt. 
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The small beginnings of the Great Revolt were 
made on March 29, when Mangal Pandey, a sepoy 
of the 34th Native Infantry, flung defiance at his 
British officer on the parade ground at Barrackpur, 
slashed him with a sword and was himself killed on 
the spot. He did it in defence of his religion which 
he thought was being defiled by the “greased car¬ 
tridge”. 

Mangal Pandey was the first martyr of this 
hundred-year old struggle of freedom. His mar¬ 
tyrdom started a national impulse of resistance among 
the Indian soldiery. From Barrackpur it spread 
to Lucknow; from Lucknow to Meerut. It was 
not premeditated, nor organized. It was the spon¬ 
taneous reaction of the Hindu and Muslim soldiers 
against what they thought was a British attempt to 
deprive them of their religion. 

Behind the “greased cartridge” affair, which 
wounded the religious susceptibilities of the Hindu 
and Muslim soldiers, was a deep-seated indignation 
against the British for trifling with the Indian reli¬ 
gions and way of life; against foreign missionaries 
who, assisted by die State, were decoying Indians 
into what was strongly felt to be an alien religion; 
against the supercilious ways of the new conquerors 
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who treated an ancient and civilized people as 
uncivilized and their ways as barbarian. 

Mangal Pandey’s mairtyrdom made a national 
issue of the “greased cartridge” affair. On April 
24, 1857, eighty-five troopers in Meerut refused to 
touch the cartridge; disobeyed the order of the 
British officers to handle them; braved court-martial 
and were sentenced to ten years’ rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. However, this was not enough for the British 
officers. They wanted to humiliate the “Eighty- 
live” and teach a lesson to their comrades. 

On May 9, the “Eighty-five” were brought to the 
parade ground and in the presence of their com¬ 
rades stripped off their uniforms. Fetters were also 
placed upon them. The humiliated troopers, now 
in chains, begged of their officers for mercy. There 
was no place for it in the heart of the British officers. 
Then in despair they turned to their silent comrades, 
the sullen wimesses of their humiliation; reproached 
them for allowing them to be so barbarously disgrac¬ 
ed for a cause which was dear to them all. The 
public hooted these passive witnesses; even cotuv 
tesans taimted them for their imbecility. But on 
that fateful parade ground the British had brought 
out loaded guns and rifles ready to go into opcra> 
tion the minute there was a defiance of their order. 
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The Indian soldiers, wild and indignant though 
they were, had, therefore, to stand inactive. 

However, a wild rage seized the Indian soldiers. 
First, their religion had been defiled by the use of 
the greased cartridges; secondly, their brave com¬ 
rades who stood by their religion had been publicly 
disgraced. In their disgrace, they saw the disgrace 
of all that their country and religion stood for. 

On May lo, the Indian soldiers realized that the 
British chains which had been fastened on this 
country had to be broken. They rose in revolt; 
captured ammunitions; slayed their officers; broke 
open the gaols and assumed command of the situa¬ 
tion. What was a “greased cartridge” mutiny in 
the morning became a revolt to eliminate the British 
from India. 

The soldiers then marched to Delhi and got 
Bahadur Shah, the Mughal Emperor, to join them. 
However feeble and ineffective, he was the heir to 
the grandeur which Akbar had built. He was the 
symbol, however empty, of India that belonged to 
Indians and the sepoys proclaimed him the Emperor 
of Hindustan. Thus the banner of an all-India 
revolt was raised. 

IV 

This impulse was born of the popular hatred of 
the British. It had been fed for over a century by 
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indignities and atrocities which the brutal con¬ 
querors had inflicted. It now took the shape of a 
national revolt. 

From May 23, the whole of Uttar Pradesh—^then 
Avadh and North-Western Province—rose in arms. 
At military stations the soldiers rose in revolt; killed 
the British officers; took possession of ammunitions 
and treasury and opened the gates of gaols. The 
turbulent elements in search of loot would not be 
left behind. 

What was the revolt of the soldiers became a 
general movement though without previous concert. 
The Taluqdars of Avadh defied the British authori¬ 
ties. Some of them proclaimed themselves to be 
independent rulers; others, as viceroys of the new 
Emperor of Hindustan. This movement spread 
throughout U. P. Though not co-ordinated, its 
strength and intensity could be judged from the fact 
that before it was crushed, 1,572 forts had to be taken 
and 714 cannons captured. 

In June, the army of the Great Revolt in U. P. 
marched on Lucknow and besieged die English in 
the Residency. Then began a siege which has few 
parallels in the history of wars; a siege which, 
curiously enough, ended in a failure for reasons 
difficult to understand. 
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In Kanpur Nana Sahcb and Tantia Topi placed 
themselves at the head of the Revolt; and later when 
the Rani of Jhansi joined them, it became the most 
formidable campaign of the Revolt which extended 
from Kanpur to Jhansi and Gwalior. In Bihar and 
what are now the eastern districts of U. P., Kunwar 
Singh raised the Revolt to the level of a miniature 
war. 

The Revolt spread to Bengal and Bihar; to Hyder¬ 
abad and Shorapur in Gulbarga; to Nagpur, Satara, 
Kolhapur in Bombay; to some parts of the Punjab; 
to Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan. 

Uncoordinated and undirected by a central agency, 
this spontaneous revolt was all-India in proportions. 
It was national in the sense that all communities, 
including Hindus and Muslims, fought shoulder to 
shoulder against the hated British; in that it had the 
support of some ruling chiefs, of many of the feudal 
barons and soldiers of North India; in that it had the 
sympathy of men from all castes and classes in the 
society. 

I need not take you through the course of the Great 
Revolt; how the soldiery could not throw up a com¬ 
mon organization, nor weU-dirccted leadership; how, 
for want of them, the movement at places sank into 
lawlessness, chaos or communal conflict alienating 
popular sympathy; how the common purpose was 
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lost by local ambitions exploiting the situation; how 
the British overcame all resistance step by step; how 
under the leadership of British officers Indian 
soldiers showed a tenacity and steadfastness which 
the patriots for want of leadership, could not show; 
how atrocities, horribly barbarous, were perpetrated 
on both sides; and how the British won by superior 
strategy and leadership, by duplicity which was called 
diplomacy, and bv savagery spelt as suppression. 

V 

As I look back upon the hectic days of the Great 
Revolt, I see many figures of heroes and martyrs. 
Of them, three heroes and one heroine have been 
enshrined in the pantheon of those who lived and died 
for the Motherland. 

The first of these heroes was doubtless Mangal 
Pandey. His defiance was the spark, his martyr¬ 
dom, the flame which spread the fire of Revolt. 

The second was Kunwar Singh of Jagdishput. 
Though 8o years old, he placed himself at the head 
of the soldiers in revolt at Dinapur and Arrah. Un¬ 
trained in military strategy, he displayed bravery, 
skill and strategy. From Arrah he led his forces to 
Banda, and to Kalpi. He saw the need of ccK>rdi- 
nation and marched to Madhya Pradesh to join 
hands with Nana Saheb and his forces. He came to 
Lucknow and received well-deserved honours. He 
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captured Azamgarh, united under his leadership the 
forces of the Nazim of Sultanpur and the Rajas of 
Gonda and Chardah; inflicted a heavy defeat on the 
British at Azamgarh, 

When overwhelmed by superior strategy, he 
made a bold retreat to his native town, Jagdishpur, 
and inflicted a shattering blow on the British forces. 
He won the most notable victory of the Revolt, but 
died in its very hour, hit by a cannon ball. 

The third hero was Tantia Topi. The greatest 
guerilla leader of the Revolt, he captured Kanpur, 
went to the relief of beleaguered Jhansi and ceaseless¬ 
ly fought the British. Joindy with the Rani of 
Jhansi, he captured Gwalior. 

Defeated but unvanquished, he led the most 
‘ brilliant guerilla warfare of the time. In pursuit of 
him one officer had to march 240 miles in nine days; 
another, 230 in nine days; 70 miles in 48 hours; 54 
miles in little over 24 hours; 145 miles in four days. 
“Yet”, says Malleson, “he slipped through them all 
—through enemies watching every issue of the jungles 
in which he lay concealed.” 

Man Singh, himself a refugee and a trusted 
lieutenant,—traitor to the core—delivered him to the 
Brirish. The brave Tantia was tried by the British 
at Sipri on April 15, 1859, and hanged on the i8th. 
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Thus ended the life of the most resourceful and de¬ 
termined leader of the Revolt. 

- VI 

The last of this galaxy was Lakshmibai, the Rani 
of Jhansi. Of her it is difficult to speak or write 
without emotion. Once she placed herself as the 
leader of the Revolt, she, though a Brahman woman 
delicately nurtured, showed an indomitable spirit 
rarely given to man or woman. 

Under her leadership Jhansi sturdily defied the 
siege of the British. Her ‘guns never ceased firing 
except at- night; even women were seen working at 
the batteries and distributing ammunition’. 

When Jhansi fell, the Rani joined Tantia Topi at 
Kalpi, and aided by the Nawab of Banda, succeeded 
in settling the internecine differences of the sepoys. 
She bravely resisted the attack on Kalpi. When 
Kalpi fell they withdrew. Then, she it was who 
conceived the daring plan of capturing Gwalior, 
which she did. 

But, alas! when Gwalior had been captured, Rao 
Saheb, the deputy of Nana Saheb, began to get busy 
with his coronation ceremonials. Tantia, curiously 
enough, remained inactive. The Rani alone pro¬ 
tested against the waste of time and money in mean¬ 
ingless ceremonies when they had to be devoted to 
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consolidating their resources against the imminent 
British attack. 

The British troops laid siege to Gwalior. When 
the Gwalior troops were unwilling to be led by 
Tantia, the Rani rose to the occasion. She took the 
lead, prepared for the battle and herself led the troops 
in action. 

Then followed a grim battle. Dressed as a man 
and mounted on horseback, the Rani led the troops. 
With lightning rapidity she moved from place to 
place, inspiring them. 

The British troops, however, pressed hard. They 
won the day* 

When the British Hussars made the final charge, 
it was the Rani who, in the forefront of whatever was 
left of her troops, bore the bnmt. The comrades 
whom she was leatfmg were overwhelmed. Some 
of them fled. Her horse, in spite of her efforts, 
carried her along with the fleeing stragglers. Forty 
or fifty horsemen pursued the fleeing horsemen. 
As they fled, they leapt over a canal. Her horse, 
however, halted, refusing to leap over it. A Hussar 
came close upon her. He fired a shot which wound¬ 
ed her and as she tottered, cut off her arm. She still 
rode on. A litdc further, weak with bleeding 
wounds, she fell and the British Hussars rushed 
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past, their horses trampling upon the remains of one 
of the noblest, the most heroic and the most patriotic 
women in the history of human kind. 

VII 

The Revolt was crushed. India lay mauled and 
bleeding, under the heels of the British conquerors. 
All that was left of it was the memory of the heroism 
of those who rose in the Great Revolt and a burning 
sense of frustration, which in tlie coming decades was 
to develop into a great movement of national 
resistance. 

Many were the grievances and diverse the motives 
which led the chiefs, the leaders, the sepoys, the 
taluqdars and others to rise in revolt. Though they 
could not combine under common leadership, they 
were all united in their hatred of the British and in 
their desire to get rid of them. 

In this new-born popular will to get rid of the 
foreigner, was laid the foundation of our national 
struggle for freedom. 

It was the Great Revolt—whatever its weaknesses 
and whatever the excesses—that led the national 
mind, step by step, to a one-pointed drive against the 
conquering foreigner. 

It is one of the misfortunes of history that at that 
supreme crisis in 1857-58, India threw up no general 
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like Napoleon who could forge the soldiery into an 
instrument of victory; nor did it throw up a wise 
leader like Washington who would convert the revolt 
into a general movement of resistance, leading to a 
war of freedom. The Time was not ripe; we had 
then the nightmare of centuries to shake off. 

The Great Revolt led to the emergence of our Will 
to Freedom, uncertain and feeble though it was. 
The first step towards integration was taken. It was 
left to the succeeding decades, to a Dayanand Saras- 
wati, to the founders and leaders of the Congress, 
to Tilak, Aurobindo and Gandhi, to translate this 
Will of a disarmed and overwhelmed country into a 
universal movement of resistance, which, ultimately, 
under the leadership of the Mahatma, blossomed 
into the non-violent war of civil disobedience, and 
led to freedom on August 15, 1947. 

Let us, on this occasion, therefore, pledge ourselves 
to cherish the memory of the great martyrs of the 
Great Revolt. Let us, on this occasion, look back with 
pride at what our forefathers hoped for and achieved. 
On this sacred occasion, let us pledge ourselves to 
maintain that freedom by tenacity, indomitable 
courage, by the spirit of universal self-discipline and 
unity; let us pledge to be the free citizens of a democ 
ratic India, true to her genius, till the end of dme. 
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